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Tue passages from the Lives of the English Saints, which were tran- 
scribed in the preceding Number of this Magazine, must have satis- 


fied every unprejudiced reader, as to the real object and tendency of 


the movement of which Mr. Newman is the leader. ‘To do that 
party justice, they have latterly taken but little pains to conceal their 
designs. Lor a considerable period, indeed, persons, whose charity 
led them to put the most hopeful construction on their language and 
conduct, did persuade themselves that what Mr. Newman and his 
friends called Chureh Principles and Catholicity, differed in nothing 
substantial from the old-fashioned orthodoxy of the Church of Kng- 
land. Whether such close and jealous attention, as the importance of 
the movement demanded, was paid to the gradual developments and 
disclosures by which the movement has at last reached its present form 
and attitude,—whether even the principles on which it was avowedly 
based, were as narrowly scrutinized as they should have been—are 
questions that do not come within the purpose of the present inquiry. 
But, of the fact itself there can be no doubt whatever—that persons, 
utterly opposed to any Romeward tendencies, did think thus charit- 
ably and hopefully, and were even willing to ascribe to the injudicious 
rashness of youthful ardour and indiscretion the overt acts of a secta- 
rian and Romanizing aspect, and not to any formed purpose in the 
leaders and originators of the party. Every vestige of this hope, 
however, has long been at an end. The tone assumed by the British 
Critic was not to be mistaken, And, that the British Critic was, to 
the last, virtually in Mr. Newman's hands—that he and those who 
acted with him in his unhappy movement, could, at any moment, 
have corrected its tone—or have stopped the publication of it alto- 
gether—are facts notorious to every one at all acquainted with what 
has been going on in the theological world. And, further, when the 
British Critic was about to be discontinued, what could any one sup- 
pose, from the language of the prospectus of his Lives of the English 
Saints, except that Mr, Newman was determined to persevere, apd 
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to make further and more unequivocal advances, in his fanatical 
attempt to Romanize the English Church? Any one, indeed, who 
had even looked over the names of the “ Saints,’’ whose lives Mr, 
Newman proposed to publish for the benefit of what he pleases to 
call “ most erring and most unfortunate England,” must have seen at 
once that his design could be nothing else. 

‘The quotations already given from these Lives of the English Saints, 
however, place the matter beyond possibility of question. In saying 
this, it is not meant merely that Mr. Newman and his party are endea- 
vouring to propagate mischievous and erroneous notions regarding the 
atonement, peuance, virginity, marriage—and other r points which will 
appear hereafter— but that the ultimate object and aim to which all 
their labours are directed is, to effect such a total change in all our 
habits of religious thought and feeling as will, sooner or later, bring 
Kngland once more into subjection to Rome. ‘They may not, per- 
haps, (for even this is by no means certain, ) choose to describe their 
object in these very terms—that is, they may not choose to describe the 
position to which they are labouring to bring the church, as subjection, 
or the dominion of “ the Apostolic See” as a yokee—but that this is the 
real object of their hearts’ desire they manifest no inclination to con- 
ceal; and, in fact, are rather proud than otherwise to avow it, as the 
aim to w hic h their efforts are directed. When men like these, men 
who for years have been urging forward this movement under a leader 
so sharrsighted as Mr. Newman—and Mr. Newman is not just the 
sort of person to forget, that what appears under his name or sanction 
at such a crisis, is sure to be subjected to no ordinary scrutiny,—when 
such writers talk of the Jesuits as “ the most noble and glorious com- 
pany of St. Ignatius,” and tell us that, “ next to the visible church” 
the Jesuits “ may perhaps be considered the greatest standing miracle 
in the world ;” when the “y talk of “ Protestants and other heretics” 
“vilifying the Holy Roman Church,” one feels that something more 
serious than chasubles, and coron: ils, and rood-lofts, and the supersti- 
tious puerilities of the Ecclesiologists, is preparing for “ most erring 
and most unfortunate England.” And when one reads, also, that the 
absence of the peculiarities of Romish discipline is perhaps not of 
paramount importance to a community which has a duty nearer at 
home and more at hand—that is, reconciliation with the present Catholic 
church,” dull indeed must he be who is unable to perceive what it is 
which Mr. Newman proposes to effect. But, in truth, he makes no 
attempt to conceal his purpose. 

lew are likely to forget the tone and language of his Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day. And, all through this series of the Lives of the 
English S Saints, the pope and Rome are spoken of in terms wholly in- 
compatible with any other feelings than those of a Romanist, or of one 


who is labouring to Romanize the country. The pope is spoken of 


as “the keeper of the keys,” “the universal bishop,” “ the holy 
lather.” 


“ He [Gregory I.] bad many under him, but none above him here on earth ; he 
was chief among Bishops, and a Bishop over kings ; throughout the Christian world his 
wish was motive, and his word, authority.”— Augustine, pp. 81, 82 
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And thus, too, when the king refused to let Archbishop Theobald 
attend the summons of Pope Eugenius to the Council of Rheims, the 
author of St. William’s life says, with sufficient profaneness,— 

“ Inasmuch, however, as he feared God more than the king, he started, and with 
very great difficulty arrived in France.”—p. 35. 

The popedom, the biographer of St. Augustine tells us, is— 


“ The one only Dynasty which is without limit and without end; the Empire of 
empires, the substance whereof all other dominions are but the shadows.”—pp. 
49, 50. 

This is tolerably plain speaking; and no less intelligible is the man- 
ner in which the author of the Life of St. Paulinus, having stated 
that “ Pope Boniface was not unmindful of his office of universal bishop,” 
but wrote “letters to Edwin and Ethelburga, both of them noble com- 
positions, and well deserving a place in that magnificent collection of 
Christian documents, the pontifical epistles,” bursts out into the follow- 
ing strain, which he professes to adopt from Alford :— 

‘‘T¢ was not therefore Gaul, it was not Spain, it was not Germany, it was not 
the nearer inhabitants of Italy, who were anxious for the salvation of the Northum- 
brians, [an odd idea of tMe charity of a Catholic age,] for they had not the bowels 
of a parent ; [yet one would have thought they might have felt some love for human 
souls notwithstanding ;] but it was Rome, to whom Christ had given the prefecture of 
His sheep in Peter the chief. She, though more remote in place, yet by the privilege of 
her dignity, by the necessity of her office, and finally, by the excellency of her love, was 
nearer to us in this kind of affection. Hence the reader may clearly understand who 
is the genuine mother of this island, and to whom it owes the birth of faith, to eastern 
Asia, or to western Rome. ‘Truly, if she only, in Solomon's judgment, was the 
mother whose bowels were moved, then this pious care lest Britain should perish, 
shews that not of Asia or of Greece, but of Rome only, ought we to say, * She is the 
mother thereof. "—p. 9. 

Now, if Mr, Newman and his party believe that Rome only ought 
to be deemed our mother, that she interferes in the affairs of this 
church “ by the privilege of her dignity,’ and by “ the necessity of her 
office,” that to her Christ has “ given the prefecture of His sheep in 
Peter the chief ;’’ that the pope is * the universal bishop ;” that there 
is © none above him here on earth ;” that “ throughout the Christian 
world his wish” is *¢ motive, and his word, authority ;” in a word, that the 
popedom is “ the one only dynasty which is without limit and without 
end; the empire of empires, the substance whercof all other dominions 
are but the shadow ;” if this be their belief, it is evident, that they must 
regard it as their highest and paramount duty,—not perhaps to secede 
to Rome, or to persuade others to secede,—but to labour, by every 
means in their power, to prepare the public mind for a full and com- 
plete return to that connexion which England had with Rome before 
the Reformation: as Mr. Newman has expressed it in his Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day, “ men must undo their sins in the order in which 
they committed them.” Nothing short of this could satisfy any honest 
man, holding such views of Rome and the papacy as these writers 
avow, They do not pretend that they will ever be contented with 
anything less. Return to Rome—* reconciliation to the present Catholic 
church” —this is the object of the movement: this the end to which all 
their teaching is but preparative and subsidiary. They have avowed 
it as clearly, as the friends of our church could have desired. 
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The passages which have now been laid before the reader are aii 
taken out of the first seven volumes of the Lives of the English Saints, 
Since the preceding number of this Magazine was published, the eighth 
volume has appeared—the life of St. W ilfrid—and certainly Mr. New- 
man has not retracted or qualified in it anything which had been 
objected to in the former seven. ‘This new volume does not, indeed, 
contain any doctrine which had not been taught in the earlier volumes, 
It furnishes ne new dev elopment—but on this point of Romanizing it 
speaks as distinctly as any of them—and rather more frequently. Of 


the mode in which it treats this subject the reader shall judge for him- 
self :— ! 


“ To Loox RoMEWAkD IS A CATHOLIC INSTINCT, Seemingly implanted in us for the 
safety of the faith.”—p, 4. 

Again : 

‘ Tur PROCESS MAY RE LONGER OR SHORTER, BUT CatTuouics Get TO Rome at Laszr, 
IN SPITE OF WIND AND TIDE. —p. 5. 

This, no doubt, is what observing people have been expecting as 
the destination of those whom Mr. Newman calls “catholics,” and 
the fruits of what he calls “a catholic instinct.” And, truly, when 
people have been so long and so anxiously looking “ Romeward,” it 
would be somewhat surprising if any moderate contrariety of “ wind 
and tide’? should deter them from loosing from their ancient moorings. 
Their object is plain enough : 

“ Ttaliam, sociis et rege recepto, 
Tendere ;” 

and there seems every probability of their arriving there in due time; 
(at least nothing which one ean understand by the terms “ wind and 
tide” seems threatening to retard their course ;) though it may not 
be quite so certain, that even Rome shall prove the end of their peregri- 
nations, For the same spirit of puritanical self-will and Mar-Prelacy, 
which made them discontented, restless revolutionizers in England, 
will, ten to one, accompany them on their voyage. Rome _ itself 
admits of development. The pope is, after all, a bishop. Possibly he 
may prove but a high and dry one: high and holy as he now appears, 
when viewed through the mists and fogs of our remoter regions, or 
coloured with the roseate hues of catholic instincts, and Romeward 
imaginations, 

sut to proceed with the life of St. Wilfrid. The ancient Irish and 
British church, the author admits, “in its temper was vehemently 
opposed to that of Rome,’ and of course it finds but little favour at his 
hands : though it serves conveniently enough as a text for introducing 
his opinions regarding Rome itself. 

kor example :— 

“With much that was high and holy, there was a fierceness, an opinionated tem- 
per, an almost unconscious “attitude of irritable defence—in theological language, 4 


dislike of Rome, which is quite fatal to the formation of a catholic ig mper either tna 
community or an individual,.”—St. Wilfrid, p. 22 


——* 


No one can mistake the meaning of this langu: age: no more than 
one can misunderstand what he says elsewhere :— 
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“ England in the seventh century had not come to the wicked boldness of setting 
Rome at nought.” —p. 121. 

But—be this true or not—so much could not be said for Jrelund; 
and therefore he tells us, of Alfrid, king of Northumberland, that, 


“in the famous schools of Ireland, the head quarters of Celtic literature, he had 
lost some of his former reverence for Rome; and that is always a moral loss, as well as 
an error in opinion.” —p. 149, 

These extracts are quite sufficient to prove what has been said re- 
garding the Romanizing tendency of the movement. But this life of 
St. Wilfrid seems evidently to have been put out just now, as an indi- 
cation of what Mr. Newinan and _ his friends consider to be their pre- 
sent duty. It is, in truth, a sort of Catholicopadia, or, An Anglo- 
Catholics Guide to the art of Romanizing the Church. In that view, it 
is really a very curious and instructive volume. Perhaps, on this 
account, it may not be undesirable to follow the course of the narrative 
a little more regularly. 

Wilfrid, it seems, had, somehow or other, 

‘‘made a discovery, and that discovery gave the colour to his whole life. Whether 
he had fallen upon some old books, or from whatever cause, he began to suspect that 
there was a more perfect way of serving God; that there were ancient traditions of 
Catholic customs which it was most dangerous to slight, and yet which were utterly 
neglected. When once he had got this into his mind, he seized upon it, and followed 
it out in that prescient way in which men who have a work to do are gifted to detect 
and pursue their master idea, without wasting themselves on collateral objects, 
Wilfrid pondered and pondered this discovery in his solitude, and he saw that the 
one thing to do was to go to Rome, and learn under the shadow of St. Peter's chair the 
more perfect way.”"—p. 4. 

How he came so readily to see that going to Rome was “ the one 
thing to do” would not be so easy to discover, if the author himself had 
not immediately informed us, in the words already quoted— 


“ To look Romeward is a Catholic instinct, seemingly implanted in us for the safety of 
the fuith.’’— Ibid. 


In his Romeward journey, Wilfred took Kent by the way. As St. 
Honorius was at the time archbishop, and, as our author says, “ pecu- 
tiarly well skilled in ecclesiastical matters,” one might have imagined 
the keen-eyed Wilfrid could have learned all he desired to know, 
without indulging his catholic instincts with so long a journey. 

“ But it was short of Rome. Tur process MAY BE LONGER OR SHORTER, BUT CA- 
THOLICS GeT TO ROME AT LAST, IN SPITE OF WIND AND TIDE. —pp. 4, 5. 

To Rome, then, he determined to go; not a very common journey 
at that time, catholic though the instinct be ‘to look Romeward.” 
Just then, it is to be supposed, ecatholicity began to develop itself in 
pilgrimages and Romeward aspirations, 

“Wilfrid was singular in looking on such a pilgrimage as meritorious, and hoping to 
win pardon for the sins and ignorances of his youth in such a holy vicinity as the threshold 
of the Apostles. . . . Indeed, Wilfrid must have had a versatile mind, and certainly 
hesitated at nothing which enabled him to realize to himself communion with Itome. 
Chis strong feeling seems to be the hey to almost everything he did,” —Ibid. 

Very possible. ‘That is to say, if the story be true. But, what is 
much more interesting to English churchmen in the xineteenth century, 
“(us strong feeling” that has “ hesitated at nothing which enables 
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him to realize to himself communion with Rome,” “ seems to be a 
key to almost everything’? which our own “ keen- -eyed Wilfrid” 
doing, and has been doing for a considerable time. However, to ny 


ceed: Wilfrid found out, at Canterbury, that Jerome’s version of the 
Psalter was notin fashion at Rome. 


“This was enough for Wilfrid. THe made all the haste he could to forget St. 
Jerome's version, and learn the old one. What a task it must have been! .. . but 
it was a labour of love : it brought Wilfrid more into contact with Roman things. This 
was the Roman feeling ina little matter ; but it was the same feeling, and no other, 
which was the life of his actions afterwards,’’—pp. 5, 6. 


‘There has of late been in many quarters a strong feeling, that the 
laity would be materially benefited by a more close attention on the 
part of the clergy to the rules set by the Book of Common Prayer for 
the performance of divine service. And a very short time ago, there 
were few who would not have respected a clergyman for his con- 
scientiousness and zeal, should he have set about a more exact and 
careful observance of these wise and well-considered regulations. Not 
that serious and sensible people would even then have seen with indiffer- 
ence any symptoms in their minister ofa love of needless alteration ; but, 
provided he could have justified the change by an appeal to the 
rubric, few, even of the small number who might have felt disposed to 
call him to account, would have been dissatisfied. But this state of 
things no longer exists. And ina church, where one may still see an 
inscription to commemorate the piety and munificence of a former 
rector who had presented the parish with a pair of splendid candle. 
sticks for the communion-table, no one at present could dare to make 
the very slightest deviation from existing and established laxity. The 
laity would instantly become alarmed; and if their fears were not 
as quickly deferred to, it is not iinpossible that the chureh would be 
deserted, and their displeasure manifested by such proceedings as 
devout men mourn over now, and earnest men will recollect by- 
and-by, with anything but compl wency. At present, any change, 
however unimportant, is dreaded as * the Roman feeling,” though “ ina 
little matter 

Now, no person can feel less disposed than the writer to blame the 
laity for their present sensitiveness: no one less disposed to treat their 
fears with inconsideration. But how came this change in the temper 
of the laity? Whence originated the alarm? ‘The blame does not 
rest wholly, perhaps, on Mr. Newman’s party; for those who dislike 
the rules and ritual of the church have taken advantage of the public 
fears, and, in some cases, it may be feared, have even endeavoured to 
excite them, in order to justify their own nonconformity. But, un- 
questionably, changes, which a little while ago men “would have 
silently acquiesced in, or even admired, are vow sure to be resisted, 
even by wise and calm -judging people; nor can there be any doubt, 
either that this resistance is mainly to be attributed to the fears 
excited by the proceedings of Mr. Newman, or that the Romaniz- 
ing tendency and spirit of the movement are the real causes of the 
laity’s regarding with such jealousy and suspicion every and any 
alteration, however trivial and in itself unimportant, as the Foman 
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feeling,” though “in a little matter: as the same feeling, and no other, 
which every one, who is not short-sighted indeed, must see, has 
become so completely “ the life of his actions,’’ that everything seems 
to Mr. Newman “a labour of love,” if only it bring him “ more into 
contact with Roman things.” 

But we must not forget Wilfrid, who by this time has reached 
Rome, and finds friends there. 

“Truly Rome was always a kind-hearted city; the very hearth and home of 
catholic hospitality ; even in these days, if considerate kindness could do so at Rome, 
the very aliens are made to forget that they are aliens, and dream for that little while 
that they are sons. Is this craftiness? Yes; goodness was ever crafty, ever had a 
wily way of alluring what came near it.”—pp. 9, 10. 


Of which “ wily way of alluring” aliens, the Dutch minister at 
Turin is said to have had some experience lately. But, surely, one 
cannot be surprised that the admirers of the Jesuits should write in 
this way ; nor is it wonderful that an author is found to eulogize the 
crafty wiliness of Rome, who glories in the thought, (and, probably, as 
far as the present prospects of the Jesuits are concerned, this author 
knows what he is saying to be true,) that though “ prudent statecraft 
has been some centuries hard at work to strangle the spirit St. Igna- 
tius Loyola left on earth,” “ it only grows more vital every day, because 
TRUTH IS ON ITS SIDE, and noble-mindedness, and heavenly principle, 
and marvellous sanctity.””—pp. 149, 150, 

But this is a digression. Wilfrid is now in Rome, and his visit 
gives the author an opportunity for making some very curious observa- 
tions i— 


“ His lot in Rome was the same which befals most travellers who go there for 
religious ends and spend their time in a religious way. Will it be thought supersti- 
tious to say that to such persons it almost invariably happens that there is something 
or other of a mysterious kind in the occurrences which befal them there, something 
new, strange, unaccountable, provided only they are searchin® after heavenly 


things ?”—p. 10, 

Which “searching after heavenly things” in this author’s style, pro- 
bably neans hesitating at nothing which enables one to realize to one- 
selfcommunion with Rome; and then it does not seem very “ myste- 
rious”’—not even surprising—that “something new, strange, unac- 
countable,” should befal any one visiting Rome in such a temper. The 
author’s method of accounting for the phenomena he fancies to exist 
is quite characteristic of the British Critic school; not only in the 
reference to Luther, but, still more remarkably, in the allusion to the 
miraculous virtue which proceeded from the Lord’s body—an allusion 
which, if it be deemed consistent with a reverent spirit by Mr. New- 
man’s party, will most likely be regarded by the generality of Christians 
as little short of blasphemy—unless they should be charitable enough 
to pass it by as simple nonsense. 

“ As if that city were instinct with a sort of preternatural energy, and that virtue 
went from it, either to heal or hurt, according to the faith of him who touched, we read, 
that Rome made Petrarch almost an infidel ; and Luther, to say the best, had his 


infidelity corroborated by his visit to the catholic capital, because of the sins, the pride, 
luxury, and corruption there,”—Ibid. 


So that, if those who visit “the holy city” should be so disgusted 
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with the sins, the pride, luxury, and corruption” they see there, as to 
make shipwreck of the faith, or become confirmed in infidelity, Mr, 
Newman and his friends see nothing in these effects of the depravity 
and licentiousness of “ the catholic capital,” except that it is “ instinet 
with a sort of preternatural energy,” and that “ virtue went from it (it 
is really shocking to transcribe such language) either to heal or hurt, 
according to the faith of him who touched.” “ This,” the author adds, 

“ This is the dark side of the picture. But, to say nothing of other shrines where 
relics repose, and spots where holy influences abide, who shall reach ever by conjecture 
to the number and extent of visions seen, prayers answered, vows suggested, lives 
changed, great ends dreamed, endeavoured after, accomplished, inspirations, or 
something very like them, given tothe listening heart—who shall imagine the number 
and extent of these things vouchsafed at one place only, the low bannisters, with 
their coronal of starry lights, round the confession of St. Peter and St. Paul, where 
rich and poor kneel and say Augustine’s prayer, or breathe their own sweet wants and 
wishes? It cannot be too strong a thing to say that no one ever went to Rome 
without leaving it a better or a worse man than he was, with a higher or a harder 
heart. However this may be, it is certain that something strange occurred to Wilfrid 
at Rome, something just of the same sort that we hear of so frequently in these days, 
or which some of us may have actually experienced.”—-p. 11. 

W hat was the “something strange,” which Mr. Newman or his friends 
“actually experienced” at Rome—what were the “ visions” they saw 
—whether, for instance, they bore any resemblance to Samson's 
foxes let loose among the standing corn with firebrands to their tails, 
—these are points on which the author maintains a mysterious silence. 
But, truly, if they went to Rome with anything like the views they 
ascribe to Wilfrid, it required no prophetic eye to foresee the state of 
mipd in which they should leave it, or the consequences their visits 
were likely to entail on “most erring, and most unfortunate Eng- 
land.” 

“ He approached Rome, his biographer tells us, in the same spirit in which St. 
Paul approached Jerusalem” — 

St. Paul states that he went up to Jerusalem “ by revelation ;” but 
this is a specimen of the manner in which this party is continually 
endeavouring to give an air of sacredness to its Romanism, by profane 
and deeply irreverent applications of Holy Scripture— 

“full of a diffident anxiety lest he should have run in vain. He sought it as the 
legitimate fountain of catholic teaching, desiring to measure and compare his English 
Jaith with it, and prepared to abandon whatever was opposed to the doctrine, spirit, or 
usage of Rome.”—Ibid. 

Which may serve for an explanation of what is meant by the “ catho- 
lic instinct” “to look Romeward,”’ 

How it has happened that England has been at all periods so pecu- 
liarly apt to be “ most erring and most unfortunate,” is explained in the 
author’s account of the council of Whitby, at which Wilfrid prevailed 
on Oswy to “ conform to the Roman practice” of observing Easter. 


* This judgment of the council of Whitby was a great step towards the consumma- 
tion of Wilfrid's hopes. In his speech he had laid open the true disease of England—the 
disease which was then drawing it onward to the brink of schism, which clung to 1t 
more or less, succouring the evil and baffling the good, even up to the primacy ot 
Archbishop Warham ; which plunged it into that depth of sacrilege, heresy, and liber- 
tinism, in which it has lain since the time of Henry { 
its penitence and self-abasement.”—p. 36, 
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From this it appears that England had never yet reached to Mr. 
Newman's beau ideal of catholicity, even before its plunge into that 
“depth of sacrilege, heresy, and libertinism,” that altogether make up 
the doctrine and discipline of the church of which Mr. Newman is a 
minister. 

But to return to Wilfrid, and his exposition of the “ disease” of 
England :— 

“He referred the stubborn nonconformity of his times to that narrow temper of 
self-praise fostered by our insular position, leading the great mass of common minds 
to overlook with a bigoted superciliousness almost the very existence of the universal 
eburch, and to disesteem the privileges of communion with it. A particular church, 
priding itself upon its separate rights and independent jurisdiction, must end at last 
in arrogating to itself an inward purity, a liberty of change, [such, for instance, as is 
claimed in the preface of the Book of Common Prayer,| and an empire over the 
individual conscience far more stringent and tyraunous than was ever claimed by the 
Universal Church, [meaning, of course, by “the universal church,” the pope and 
church of Rome, and those subject to their dominion.] In other words, nationalism 
must result in the meanest form of bigotry, and, as being essentially demoralizing, 
must be a fearful heresy in theology.”— Ibid. 

Perhaps it may be questioned whether Mr. Newman and his friends 
are quite so good judges of what is either demoralizing or heretical as 
they imagine themselves to be. Persous who have obtained their 
orders in the church of England, on the faith of their abjuration of 
Romanism, name and thing, must have their moral perceptions in a 
preternatural state of contusion, if, while continuing members and 
ministers of this church, they are labouring, as the very end and aim of 
their existence, to poison the public mind with Roman superstitions, 
and enslave their country with the yoke of a foreign domination, ‘The 
beam in their own eye had better be extracted before they set about 
their charitable operations on the eyes of others. But what infinite 
ignorance—or what scandalously dishonest suppression of the most 
notorious facts in the history of the church is involved in this tirade 
against the church of England! The ancient British Christians did 
hot choose to give up their mode of calculating the time of Master, 
and adopt the Roman computation. This was “ nationalism,’ “ essen- 
tially demoralizing,” “a fearful heresy in theology.” And is Mr. 
Newman ignorant of what our divines (Bishop Lloyd, for instance) 
have written on this subject? Or, if the writers of a church plunged 
in a “depth of sacrilege, heresy, and libertinism,” meet but little 
respect at his hands—has he never read of Ireneus, and what he 
thought and wrote of Victor ? 

If the church of Rome is so wicked as to require her subjects in 
these countries to erect schismatical altars, rather than allow them to 
Worship God in a litargy constructed with so divine a spirit of charity 
and moderation, that it does not compel them to use a single word 
which can violate their conscientious scruples—if she is so essentially 
cruel and schismatical as to construct her own offices in such a man- 
ner that a member of our church, travelling in foreign countries, can- 
hot communicate with her without being forced to commit idolatry— 
it these facts be as certain as any facts can be, what is to be thought 
or said of those, who make the squabbles about the paschal term a text, 
on which to found a charge of demoralizing heresy, against the church 
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in which they have received their baptism and their orders ?—the 
church, of which, to this hour, they choose to be considered members ? 
No right-minded person can have a second opinion on the subject. Let 
Mr. Newman, if he please, continue, like his model saint, to exert “ a// 
his influence to bring about conformity with the Holy Reman Church” — 
(p. 38)—let him labour, if he please, to drag back his country to that 
state of things, when, as this writer triumphantly describes it, “ crowned 
cowards quailed before the eye of the old man in his white cassock on 
the Vatican’”—(p. 162 ;) or if the merey of Heaven should protect us 
from the machinations of internal treachery, let him and his “ little 
band” migrate to what their idolatrous fanaticism reveres as “ THE 
FOUNTAIN OF HOPE, STRENGTH, AND JUSTICE, ST. PETER’S CHAIR; — 
(p. 102;) but if there be shame or decency left among them, surely it 
| ge ‘Aa nt those who propagate such truly demoralizing heresy 
regarding virginity and marriage, as has been “transeribed into these 
pages from the Lives of the English Saints, from presuming to con. 
stitute themselves the accusers and judges of the church of England. 

It would occupy too much space, and weary the reader, to go 
through all the particulars of this life of Wilfrid ; ; and yet, it is in the 
course of observations on matters otherwise of little moment or inte- 
rest that Mr. Newman's object in projecting this series of lives is deve- 
loped. or example, the quarrel between St. Wilfrid and St. Theo- 
dore (for St. Wilfrid seems to have quarrelled with almost every saint 
in the circle of his acquaintance, so that our author tells us of one 
council where were present “ five canonized saints, at that time ene- 
mies;’? p. 178; but this, by the way,) gives him occasion for the 
following remarks :— 

““We can understand modern writers blaming Wilfrid for having brought the 
Church of his country more and more into subjection to Rome. Certainly, it is true 
that he materially aided the blessed work of rivetting more tightly the happy c hains which 
held England to St. Peter’s chair,—chains never snapped, as sad experience tells us, 
without the loss of many precious Christian things. Wilfrid did betray, to use modern 
language, the liberty of the national Church: that is, translated into catholic phrases 
ology, he rescued England, even in the seventh century, from the wretched and de- 
basing formality of nationalism. Such charges, however ungraceful in themselves, 
and perhaps downright heretical, are, at least, intelligible in the mouths of Pro- 
testant historians ; but it is obvious that Theodore could have no objection to Wilfrid 
on the score of romanizing, for the holy archbishop was himself the very presence of 
great Rome in this island of ours.’ —pp. 84, 89. 

‘Modern writers’ may blame Willrid for endeavouring to bring 
the church of England * tnto subjection to Rome.” “ Protestant histo- 
rians” may charge him with betraying the liberty of the national 
church. But such charges are “ perhaps downright heretical,” and 
the “chains” of Roman tyranny are “ happy chains” —* chains never 
snapped, as sad experience “tells us, W ithout the loss of many precious 
Christian things” —and “ rivetting more tightly’ these “ happy chains 
is * @ blessed work’’—-and “ betraying the liberty” of our church, ¢ and 
bring ring it “more and more into subje ction to Rome, * and * Roman- 
izing” are, When ‘ translated into catholic phraseology,’ ’ nothing 
more than rescuing England “from the wretched and degrading 
formality of nationalism.” Really this is too shocking ! There is an 
air of quict eflrontery in this passage rarely equalled—certainly not 
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surpassed—in the lowest class of Romish controversialists. Another 
specimen of this style occurs a little after, in the rhapsody in which 
the author indulges on occasion of Wilfrid’s appeal to Rome. 


«“ Q blessed see of Rome ! was never charm spoken over the tossings of a troubled 
world like that potent name of thine! What storms has it not allayed! What 
gathering evils has it not dissipated, what consummated evils has it not punished 
and undone, what slaveries has it not ended, what tyrannies, local or worldwide, has 
it not broken down, what smooth highways has it not made for the poor and the op- 


pressed, even through the thrones of kings,and the rights of nobles, and the treasure- 
chambers of narrow-hearted commonwealths !"—p, 87. 


Making “ smooth highways through the thrones of kings and the 
rights of nobles!” ‘Truly it does remind one of the feat of driving a 
coach and six through an act of parliament, which a celebrated Ro- 
manizer in the sister island piques himself on his dexterity in perform- 
ing. And he, too, will perhaps be remembered by Protestant historians 
as one who “ materially aided the blessed work of rivetting more tightly 
the happy chains,” which hold his wretched country “ to St. Peter's 
chair.” But the author proceeds in his eulogy. 


“ Rome’s name, spoken by the widow, or the orphan, or the unjustly divorced 
wife, or the tortured serf, or the persecuted monk, or the weak bishop, or the timid 
virgin,—have there not been ages when emperors and kings, and knights and peers, 
trembled to hear it in their far off strongholds? All things in the world have pro- 
mised more than they have done, save only the little, soon-spoken name of Rome, and it 


has ever gone beyond its promise in the mightiness of its deeds ; and is not then that 
word from God ?”’—pp. 87, 88. 


Perhaps, in most minds, the feeling left by the reading of this pas- 
sage will be simple horror at its profaneness. Nor is this the first in- 
stance of the sort one has had to notice. Indeed, this is a feature in 
the writings of this school, which would require a separate considera- 
tion, ‘The following extract, however, will be felt to have somewhat 
of the same character, while, in connexion with the catholic instinct 
of looking Romeward, the allusion to the Inquisition—doubtless 
one of those “ happy chains” which Mr. Newman’s party hope to 
rivet, and that “ tightly,” on “ most erring and most unfortunate Eng- 
land,” in the progress of their “ blessed work,”—is really both curious 
and instructive. 


_ © It would be edifying to trace the spirit of the Roman court through all ages and 
in all departments, and see how a most unworldly, dispassionate moderation has distin- 
guished it. It is quite solemn and overawing. ‘The local inquisition was milder at 
Rome than elsewhere, The hesitation before approving of a reform in a degenerate 
order is painful to a reader at first, but on consideration it appears admirably wise 
and providentially ordered. Surely, when evil has most mingled there, there has been 
something about that court which earthly measures cannot mete. In truth they who 
do not see God there, may well suspect Antichrist.”—p. 114, note. 


W hat hope can one entertain of writers, who are every now and 
then trying to impart an air of solemnity to their errors and supersti- 
tions, by means of such fearful trifling with names and subjects the 
inost sacred? bor, as has been already observed, this irreverence 
amounts to such a habit in the works of Mr. Newman and his school, 
that it would require a separate notice to itself. But while on the 
subject of Romeward tendencies, another passage in this life of St. 
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Wilfrid will furnish such an illustration of this profane way of writing 
as makes it desirable to quote it here, 


‘* Never was there upon earth a tribunal so august as that of Rome! While in 
the local Churches, party spirit and factious tumult, the wrath of kings and the strife 
of prelates, keep all thingsin effervescence, the patient discernment, the devout tran- 
quillity of deliberation, the unimpassioned disentanglement of truth from falsehood, 
the kindly suspense, the saintly moderation without respect of persons, the clear- 
voiced utterance of the decree at last,—how wonderful were all these things in the 
court of Rome!”"—p. 172. 

Really this might pass for a very pretty example of the figure called 
Irony, if one had met it anywhere else, and it were not quite certain 
that Mr. Newman and his friends scrupulously abstain from the use 
of ridicule in writing on religious subjects, and particularly from sneer. 
ing—except when they have occasion to refer to ** Protestants and other 
heretics.” But this falsification, almost incredible though it be, is tame 
and insignificant compared with the profaneness, which, in not very 
unnatural conjunction, immediately succeeds it. 

‘* With profoundest reverence be it spoken, did not this tribunal faintly shadow 
forth the imperturbed peace, long-suffering, merciful delay, yet loving promptitude, 
of the divine judgments? Earth trembled and was still: for many a century was this 
true of Rome; surely it was the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” —pp. 


172, 173. 

Can the reader need to be reminded of the awful meaning and 
intention of the words of Holy Scripture here (no words that human 
language can supply will be too strong) profanely and blasphemously 
misapplied ?* 

But the author must be suffered to proceed. 


“ Seventy councils held to sift, to balance, to compare, to adjust what might seem 
a petty strife in a far off diocese of a little island! Wilfrid might well have faith in 
Rome ; might well go through all he did to teach his Saxon countrymen the like consol- 
ing and reverential trust.”—Ibid., 


Well he might, indeed! For Wilfrid’s love for Rome was not 
quite so mysterious in its origin or disinterested in its progress as this 
author finds it convenient to represent it. Bishop Bramhall (an autho- 
rity once deemed not ineffective in a catena) would assign a very 
different cause than catholic instinct for the “ long and bitter conten- 
tion’ which produced these appeals to Rome. Wilfrid, he would tell 
us, was become a great pluralist, and had engrossed into his hands too 


ques " — - — ee Se —— — —- 


* In a subsequent part of the volume occurs another most startling misapplication 
of Holy Scripture. Speaking of the relics of Wilfrid, the author says, ‘ They rest 
now hard by the bones of that gentle-mannered and meck-hearted prelate, Reginald 
Pole, the last primate of Catholic England ; --Si conversi in corde suo, in terra ad quam 
captivi ducti fuerant, egerint peenitentiam, et deprecati Te fucrint in terra captivi- 
tatis sux, dicentes; Peccavimus, inique fecimus, injuste egimus; et reversi fuerint 
ad Te in toto corde suo, et in tota anima sua, in terra captivitatis sua ad quam duct! 
sunt, adorabunt Te contra viam terre sua quam dedisti patribus eorum, et urbis quam 
clegisti, et domus quam adificavi nomini Tuo: Tu exaudies de calo, hoc est, de 
firmo habitaculo Tuo, preces eorum, et facias judicium, et dimittas populo Tuo, 
quamvis peceatori.”—Ibid. p. 202. Of course the application of this passage to the 
return of England to popery is too plain to be mistaken. But how any man who 
believes the Bible to be the word of God, or possesses a shadow of reverence for 
sacred things, can dare to abuse the Holy Scripture in such a manner, is wholly 
incomprehensible. 
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many ecclesiastical dignities. The king and the church of England 
thought fit to deprive him of some of them, and to confer them upon 
others.”’* Hence the appeals to Rome. Hence the desire of Wilfrid to 
rivet more and more tightly the happy chains which held his country 
to St. Peter’s chair. He was become a great pluralist, and he hoped 
to find Rome willing to abet him in his resistance to the laws and the 
sovereign of his native country. Nor was he disappointed. Rome 
had learned from her heathen predecessor the art of enlarging her 
dominions, by receiving appeals and meddling in the domestic feuds of 
independent states and churches. And if we believe this author, 
Wilfrid found the Roman bishop no ineffective ally. Having stated 
that Alfrid died, as he would persuade us, as a judgment for his disre- 
gard of the papal authority, he says,— 


“So Alfrid died. Had he thrown his wisdom upon the side of God's church, 
what might not this royal scholar have done for the north ; as it was, his reign left 
no trace behind. He squandered his talents in persecuting a bishop, ia order to free 
the state from the salutary restraints of the church, [a pleasing version of an attempt 
to correct a pluralist,] and the bishop outwitted the scholar in his craft, called in Rome, 
and Rome beat the king to the ground. The same edifying drama has been enacted over 
and over again for the instruction of the world: yet states are slow learners; they die 
before their nonage is past, while the Church remains old in years and wisdom, 
young in power and freshness.”—pp. 177, 178. 


The Jesuitical hatred of “ crowned cowards’ is but thinly con- 
cealed in this strange piece of misrepresentation ; and it is this Je- 
suitism, and the servile flattery of Rome which so naturally accom- 
panies it, that alone makes the passage worth the trouble of tran- 
scription. 

lor really it seems a useless waste of time to expose such miserable 
falsifications of history as few readers can fail to detect for themselves. 
Itis more to the purpose to quote another passage which, while it has a 
more distinet reference to the present condition of our church, is alto- 
gether extremely characteristic of Mr. Newman’s catholicism. The 
writer, speaking of Wilfrid’s restoration to the throne of York, states 
(whether truly or not is immaterial at present) that although “ saints, 
canonized saints, filled the sees,” yet while Wilfrid, the Romanizer, was 
kept out of his diocese, “ we cannot find that the church in the north 
was making way.’ Of course this is said merely to introduce another 
hint of the necessity of our “ happy chains” being rivetted more 
tightly. However, having (by way of illustration) named St. Cuth- 
bert as one of those who, without Rome, was insufficient to do much 
for the church, he says,— 


‘‘ Doubtless his merits were amassing treasures for the northern Church in years to 
come. Blessed ascetic that he was! who shall count the debt the men of Durham 
owe tohim? Forgotten as many catholic things are, the poor of that seven-hilled 
city in the north have yet an affectionate remembrance of the wonderworking Cuth- 
bert, and his strange wandering relics. Stiil the church does not seem just then to 
have made any real advances ; the monastic system does not seem to have spread or 
gained strength or fresh spirituality ; and, after all, the flourishing state of monkery 
is the safest test of real church reform. Was it that the blessing was suspended, and 
that even the saintly intruders into St. Wilfrid’s see worked at a disadvantage, as 


* Bramhall’s Works in the Anglo-Catholic Library, vol. i, p. 134. 
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working against Rome, and without the Apostolic benediction?* ‘The later history of 
this insular church would seem to shew that the absence of that benediction is almost 
a blight ; it stunts all growths, though it may not cause absolute sterility ; it is thus 
that catholic churches decay and are transformed into pusillanimous communities. lf it 
were that the /oss of Rome’s blessing was really keeping back the northern Church, then 
we may understand how it was that the church did make way in one place, and in one 
place only,—at the abbeys of Wearmouth and of Jarrow; for there was the presence 
of St. Benedict Biscop, who so honoured Rome, and with such tender devotion loved 
that sacred place, that in spite of all the perils both by land and sea, five weary 
pilgrimages hardly satisfied his ardent feelings towards the Holy City.”—pp, 
151, 152. 


So, notwithstanding the treasures amassed for us by the merits of 
St. Cuthbert, and the blessings he bequeathed us in his “ strange wan- 
dering relics,” still monkery is not in so flourishing a state as Mr. 
Newman could desire. And why so? Why, truly, we are working 
“ at a disadvantage, as working against Rome, and without the apostolic 
benediction,’ and so, we must be content to remain but “ pusillani- 
mous communities,’ whatever that may mean. Nay, even the presence 
of our modern Wilfrid, with all his ardent longings towards the Holy 
City, are insutiicient to infuse vigour into our blighted and stunted 
growth. The loss of Rome’s blessing” is “ keeping back” our church ; 
and Mr. Newman's efforts to restore us to the arms of his mother are 
appreciated with every feeling but that of gratitude. Indeed, in the 
following passage a very graphic description of him and his position is 
given under the name of Wilfrid, in what may fairly be called a fancy 
sketch ; for, really, as far as history is concerned, it is just about as 
correct a portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley as of Wilfrid. 


“In men’s eyes he was experimentalizing ; he was breaking down that which had 
obviously much good about it. Moderate men would not know what to think, what 
to make, of his work: they could not tell where it would end; so their impulse 
would be to hold back, and in holding back they would get frightened. Wilfrid made no 
secret at all of what his work was ; it was the thorough romanizing of the Northum- 
brian Church ; and there ts really eomething so very awful about Rome, either for good 
or il, that we cannot wonder at men becoming timorous, when the hardier zeal of 
others drags them reluctantly into the presence of such exciting change.”—p. 203. 


Why “ moderate men” should find any difficulty in telling where 
such a work will end, does not appear. Their moderation, surely, 
can have nothing to do with either creating or increasing any difficulty 
of the sort. Mr. Newman makes “ no secret of what his work is.” 
It is plainly and undisguisedly the “ thorough Romanizing,” of the 
Church of England. He is “ experimentalizing.” He is “ breaking 
down that which has obviously much good about it.” This is the work 
he conceives it his duty to do. His want of secrecy or reserve can be 
no other than a matter of thankfulness to all who retain love or loyalty 
to the church. But, most assuredly, if any who desire to be called 
moderate men keep silent while he is “ experimentalizing” in this 
fashion, they must be prepared to be counted responsible for no small 


* The reader will hardly fail to observe the similarity of this language with that of 
Mr. Newman, if, indeed, this author be not Mr. Newman himself :— 

“ We cannot hope for the success among the heathen of St. Augustine or St. 
Boniface, unless, like them, we go forth with the apostolical benediction.” —Sermons 00 
Subjects of the Day, p. 150. 
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portion of the mischief he is doing, and to forfeit the influence which 
their moderation ought to give them, and does actually give them with 
the respectable part of the community. 

Whatever may be said of the past, Mr. Newman cannot now be 
charged with concealment. It isevident that he and his party imagine 
him, like his prototype, Wilfrid,— 


“Raised up to do some special work in the world;”—“the idea of it seems 


completely to master his whole life ;"—“ every detail of it looks one way and has but 
one meaning.” 


And the world will probably be told hereafter,— 


“ With what distinctness he perceived that devotion to Rome was the sole remedy 
for the ailing times, and with what promptness he gave himself up to the cultivation 
of that feeling in himself, and the propagation of it amongst others.” —p. 49. 


This is what will be said of Mr. Newman hereafter. Every one 
sees how truly it may be said of him at present. ‘lo ahigher tribunal, 
indeed, than public opinion, he is accountable for his principles and 
conduct. But if the interests of truth are damaged, if the real prin- 
ciples of the Church of England become so mixed up in men’s minds 
with Mr. Newman’s experimentalizings and superstitions, as to bring 
orthodoxy and the Common Prayer-book itself into suspicion, then, 
most assuredly, “ moderate men,” men who deserve to be described 
by a name expressive of wisdom and calm-judging discretion, should 
take care, before it be too late, that none of the blame shall rest at 
their doors. 

But what do Mr. Newman and his party propose to do next? Can 
they remain much longer in communion with the church? Can they 
feel satisfied with the validity or legitimacy of their orders? As far 
as these questions lead to personalities and the discussion of the 
morality of Mr. Newman’s conduct, the writer wishes to avoid them 
altogether, It has long been his fixed persuasion that nothing has 
involved the character of the Oxford movement in more confusion 
than the propensity both its friends and opposers have had for making 
it a personal question. Mr. Newman has a Master, and to Him he 
must give account for what he has done and is doing. But, in con- 
sidering the object and character of the movement, these questions— 
namely, what step will be taken next? and what is Mr. Newman's 
view respecting the validity and regularity of his orders? are ques- 
tions of importance, and deserve an answer, if an answer can be given 
tothem. ‘The writer pretends to no secret intelligence, and disclaims 
any such sagacity as could enable him to predict what step shall next 
be taken, or in what latitude of sectarianism a movement will end, 
where everything of faith and worship is in a transition state ; where 
restlessness amounts to an incurable disease ; and the one only symp- 
tom which is fixed and chronic, is an incessant change of posture ; 
and the whole frame is convulsed with the twitchings and contortions of 
‘piritual fidgets, In truth, the party have set about— 

“A godly thorough reformation, 


Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done.” 
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Starting on an inclined plane, notwithstanding the “ Catholic in. 
stinct” which in the first instance propels them “ Romeward,” Rome 
itself seems destined to be but the next station in a never-ending 
whirl of locomotion. If they stay long enough to take in material for 
a fresh supply of moving power, it is quite as much as their friends in 
the Eternal City (and none can estimate more correctly the evanescent 
character of such flying visitors) should venture to reckon on. Their 
pilgrimage seems destined to the fate which Milton tells of. 


“ St. Peter at heaven’s wicket seems 
To wait there with hiskeys . . . « 
cee ~« = eo = ee 
A violent cross wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air.” 


Or rather, they remind one of Mr. Newman's description of “ St, 
Willibald’s party.” They are— 

‘¢ Palmers and not pilgrims ;—for a palmer and a pilgrim, according to some, differ 
in this; a pilgrim has a home, to which he returns when his vow is performed, a 


palmer has none ; a pilgrim goes to a certain place in particular, a palmer goes to all.” 
—St. Richard, p. 54. 


WWhen Mr. Newman and the rest of the Palmers intend to make the 
next move, however, may naturally be inquired by those who feel 
concerned in the effects of their peregrinations on the church, especially 
as he seems to describe their present feelings in what he says of St. 
Willibald and “ his companions :” they have “ broken all the bands 
which tied them to England, left all what are called prospects in life, 
and renounced their home for ever.” 

Now, although one may be mistaken in supposing it be intended to 
satisfy a reasonable anxiety on this point, there is a passage in this 
life of St. Wilfrid which may almost be regarded in the light of a 
bulletin : especially as the book has been so very lately publishe «d, and 
in truth, is a sort of myth or parable—a story founded on fact—in which 
the story of Wilfrid is wrought up into a portraiture of Mr. Newmar 
and an embodiment of his teaching. The writer had been stating that 
Wilfrid declined receiving consecration from the [Unglish bishops, as, 
among other reasons,-— 


“It was quite open to a question whether the Scottish non-conformity did not 
amount to schism, when Rome had spoken so plainly about the matter; and lastly, 
there was a gross, and open, and unresisted Erastianism throughout the island, 
most grievous to a pious mind, and full of perplexity"—St. W ilfrid, p. 42. 


where the allusion to present times and circumstances is too plain to 
be mistaken. The author then proceeds in the following manner: 


“ To many persons in our days these scruples [scil. regarding the validity of Eng: 
lish orders] will seem so unreal as to be unintelligible ; while to others, and those 
nota few, they will have a distressing reality.”—Ibid. p. 43. 


Krom which it is plain that not a few of Mr. Newman’s party are 
dissatisfied with their orders in the church of England. If Mr. New 
man himself be so, his scruples will afford the most satisfactory expla 
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nation of his resignation of his preferment which has yet been sug- 
gested. But the author proceeds,— 


“ Of course those who do not believe in the divine institution of the Visible Church 
and the mysteriousness of her privileges, will perceive in St. Wilfrid’s hesitation no- 
thing but a superstitious and judaizing spirit ; more especially when, through long 
disesteem of apostolic order, they have learned to look on jealousy for catholic doc- 
trines and the high-minded anathemas of Iloly Church as bigotry, ignorance, or at 
best, great uncharitableness.””—I bid. 

As if this author had any right to assume, that no one believes “ in 
the divine institution ofthe visible church, and the mysteriousness of her 
privileges’’ except those who, by “ the visible church” mean Rome, 
and by “ her privileges” mean sacramental confession, and expiatory pe- 
nance, and purgatory, aud relics, and monkery, and holy virginity, 
and “ the most noble and glorious company of St. Ignatius,” And 
yet this is precisely the danger of the present crisis. In the course of 
his “ experimentalizing” and © Romanizing,” Mr. Newman’s party have 
practised such sleights of theological legerdemain with the terms church 
and catholic, that there is deep reason to apprehend the public are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion, that such terms stand for nothing but popery, 
aud that the idea of church or catholic, except in a popish sense, is a 
chimera, fantastical and unreal, the ravings of a crazy enthusiast, 

** cujus, velut wegri somnia, vane 
Fingentur species, ut nee pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme.” 

This is Tur danger. If moderate men take care, at once, and before 
it be too late, to detach themselves, openly and unequivocally, from 
all suspicion of collusion or confederacy with Mr. Newman and his 
band of * Paliners ;"’ if they boldly and distinetly make known. their 
adhesion to the church-of-Kngland notions of the visible church and 
her privileges, the church may yet be saved. But if not, either some 
unforeseen conjuncture will precipitate the church into the hands of 
Rome, or else—and of the two this latterseems rather the more likely at 
present—the public will settle down into latitudinarianism, and the in- 
uence of truth and common-sense receive a shock which it will not 
speedily recover. What Mr. Newman means by “ catholic doctrines” 
has Jong ceased to be matter of doubt. But the use of the term in the 
passage just quoted is plain from what follows :— 


“It is quite impossible for any one to sustain for long an affectionate jealousy 
about the doctrines which concern the Divine Person and Two Natures of one Lord, 
who is not likewise exceedingly jealous for the divine forms, unity, ritual and suc- 
cession of the Visible Church, The preservation of true saving doctrine is tied to the 
formal constitution of the Visible Church just as much, and with as infrequent ex- 
ceptions, as the gift of regeneration is tied to the form of Baptism, or the Justifying 
Presence of Christ consigned to the Sacrifice of the Altar.”—1bid. 


These latter words speak for themselves. But is the former sentence of 
this quotation true? Krrors are, no doubt, linked together—and truths 
have a mutual connexion—and are not adequately received, when 
received in severance from this connexion—when some portions of 
divine truth are received, and some rejected or unknown, But this 
attempt to fasten a charge of Nestorianism, Sabellianism, Sociuianism, 

Vou, XXVI,—December, 1844. Zu 
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or Arianism on every one who hesitates to assent to such catholic 
doctrines as “ the justifying presence of Christ consigned to the sucrifice 
of the altar,” is just one of the worn-out artifices of ** the most noble 
and glorious company of St. Ignatius,” and can frighten no one but 
very silly and ill-informed people. To say that every one who rejects 
the papal supremacy and the peculiar doctrines and practices of Rome 
entertains heretical notions regarding the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
or is destitute of “ an affectionate jealousy about the doctrines which 
concern the Divine person and two natures of the Lord,” is to be. 
tray great ignorance or greater dishonesty. Those who bring such 
charges against the members of the church of England are saying what 
is untrue; and those who bring them against Protestant dissenters, 
merely because they are in error respecting the government and struc. 
ture of the church, can have but little acquaintance with their opinions 
or feelings on such subjects. But to resume our quotations. 


‘« The world assumes the divine forms of the Church to be mere externals, and, ar- 
guing from its own unwarrantable premiss, condemns the Saints as verbal disputants 
and sticklers for empty ceremonial. No wonder, then, that in these days, St. Wil- 
frid’s serupies should be matter of derision.”—Ibid. 


“ The world,” of course, signifies in this passage those who do not 
agree with Mr. Newman, and then the proposition is untrue in both 
particulars. Tor, no orthodox member of our church looks on the sue- 
cession and validity of orders, as matters of indifference. And no re- 
spectable and learned Romanist would tolerate the notion on which 
this sophism rests—that validity depends on peculiarities of ritual 
ceremonial. So that, if Wilfrid’s “ scruples” had any rational founda- 


tion, no orthodox churchman would feel any inclination to treat them 
with “ derision.” 


“ But there are others who find the present state of things only too fruitful in 
similar perplexities, and the danger ts not slight of their putting themselves into a false 
position in consequence of their distress. Under any circumstances the office of 
ecclesiastical rulers, teachers and priests, is full of difficulty from its double nature. 
They who bear it have not only the government and discipline of themselves to look 
to, their growth, mutations, lapses, as lay Christians have, but to this they superadd 
another entire second life, through their solemn and sacramental relations to others. 
Is it not then a very fearful thing for them to have a doubt cast on the efficacy of 
their priesthood, the reality of those tremendous acts which they have pertormed i 
the name of priests, and the truthfulness of their absolutions and consecrations? and 
if we further assume the possible eases of ailing health and broken spirits, what 4 
burden must it be for reason to bear, and not give way? Indeed, it is hardly right 
to go on dwelling upon it. Enough has been said to suggest more: there is some 
support in seeing that so great a Saint as Wilfrid keenly felt a somewhat similar 
position, and did not hesitate to act at much cost upon these feelings.”—pp. 43, 44. 


Now, according to this historian, the way Wilfrid acted was 
simply this: he repudiated the orders of the British church, and sought 
consecration elsewhere. And therefore one might at first suppose, 
that a similar conduct is here recommended to those, in whose minds 
Mr. Newman has succeeded in raising doubts and scruples, as to the 
efficacy of their priesthood, and the reality and truthfulness of the acts 
they have performed as priests. Secession, and an immediate recon: 
ciliation with Rome, would seem to be the only path, if St. Wilfrid's 
example is to be followed. But this does not appear to be what is re 
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commended by Mr. Newman: at least, not just yet. On the contrary, 
he seems to dread any step of the sort being taken at present. And, 
indeed, this is also the tone of his Sermons on Subjects of the Day ; 
and since that, of Mr. Ward’s book. The church is to be thoroughly 
Romanized, by those who remain in her ministry and communion for 
that purpose. Seceders, therefore, not only put themselves into a false 
position, but retard “the blessed work of rivetting more and more tightly 
the happy chains” which, in the dreams of Mr. Newman’s catholicism, 
hold « Kngland to St. Peter’s chair.” In spirit and purpose, Mr. 
Newman and his company of “ Palmers” have broken all the bands 
which tied them to England, and appear ready at an hour’s warning 
to start for the Holy City. But nothing must be done prematurely ; 
nothing to retard the general work of Romanizing. They must bide 
their time: contenting themselves meanwhile with the consoling 
thought, that éhe process may be longer or shorter, but CATHOLICS GET TO 
ROME AT LAST, tn spite of wind and tide. ‘That such is the present 
state of the party may be gathered from what immediately follows 
the words last quoted. 


“ But, further than this, is there not almost incalculable comfort in reflecting on 
the actual history? Wilfrid stood, as all men stand in their generation, amidst the 
blinding battle which the present always is: he was oppressed with doubts about the 
system of his Church, because of the relation in which tt stood to the chief bishop: he 
was able at once, though with some pains, to clear up his position. This fatter 
mercy may be denied to us; but we, looking at Wilfrid’s days as part of the past, are 
permitted to see the Church whose system he doubted of recognised as an integral 
part of the Body Catholic, the prelates whose consecration he distrusted canonized 
as Saints, his own rival, whose ordination was indisputably uncanonical,now revered as 
one of our holiest English bishops, When we naturally couple together, almost 
without thought, St. Wilfrid and St. Chad, we can read ourselves a lesson, which, if 
we would only receive it, is full of deepest consolation and most effectual incentives 
to strictness and holiness of life, and a quiet occupying of ourselves with present 
duties."—Ibid. pp. 44, 45. 


It is obvious that Wilfrid’s example could give but little encourage- 
ment or direction to Mr. Newman and his friends, unless their doubts 
and perplexities bore some affinity to his. But, indeed, this is ad- 
mitted. Wilfrid, it seems, “ was oppressed with doubts about the 
system of his church, because of the relation in which it stood to the 
chief bishop ;’’ that is (asis plain from the story), he doubted the va- 
lidity of English orders, because this church did not choose to subject 
itself to the dominion of Rome. Mr. Newman's doubts are avowedly 
the same... He and his party have doubts of— 


“the efficacy of their priesthood, the reality of those tremendous acts which they 


have performed in the name of priests, and the truthfulness of their absolutions and 
consecrations,” 


_ Plainly they represent Wilfrid's doubts and their own as substan- 
tially the same. Wilfrid, indeed, relieved his scruples and cleared up 
his position at once, by rejecting English orders and seeking consecra- 
tionin France, « This latter mercy,” says the author, “ may be denied 
to us:" in other words, there seems, on account of the state of Christen- 
vom, no way at present of clearing up the position in which Mr, 


Newman and his party find themselves, or improving the relation in 
242 
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which they stand to the chief bishop, except by actual secession from 
the church of England, and reconciliation with Rome ; and this they 
feel would put them “into a false position.” And the meaning of this 
is sufficiently obvious; for, if Mr. Newman determine on that deci- 
sive step, to whom shall he bequeath the blessed work of rivetting the 
happy chains of Roman power on England, when he and his friends 
have gonea Palmering? Here lies the double difficulty. If they stay 
where they are, how are they to improve their relation to the chief 
bishop? If they depart, who is to complete “ the thorough Roman. 
izing” of “ most erring and most unfortunate England”? For a 
while, then, they must endeavour to endure as best they may, their 
doubts, and perplexities, and distress, and content them with what, by 
a considerable latitude of Euphemism, they call “ a quiet occupying 
of ourselves with present duties;” their “ present duties” consisting 
in their using all the influence they personally possess, or derive from 
their position in a Protestant church and university, for the propaga- 
tion of Romish errors and superstitions; and their quietness, in a never- 
ceasing employment of the press,—newspapers, magazines, reviews, 
pamphlets, tracts, books for children, poems, sermons, translations 
of the Fathers, Lives of English Saints, Mr. Newman’s Translation of 
Fleury, and, lastly, Dr. Pusey’s edition of the work of Surin the in- 
sane Jesuit,—all at once poured out upon the public. 

Of all the features of this movement none is more revolting, than the 
manner in which its originators have always talked of their retiring 
and unobtrusive quietness. If men are satisfied of the truth of their 
opinions and their duty to advocate them, who can blame them for 
exerting themselves to bring others to the same views? But, for a 
party, which has taken more pains to revolutionize the church than 
any other party (if we should not except Jolin Wesley) since the days 
of the Puritans—a party which, since the hour its leaders combined as 
a party, have been keeping themselves in all possible ways before the 
public, and have made more constant, persevering, and systematic use 
of the press, with all its variety of appliances, than any other set of men 
within the present century—for such a party to be continually talking 
of their quietness and shrinking love of retirement, and wearying one 
with endless lamentations at being dragged before the public, really 
one does not like even to think with harshness, but such amazing 
inconsistency between the language and proceedings of men_profess- 
ing to act on such high and holy principles, does leave an exceedingly 
painful impression on the mind. 

But this is a digression. The object of the movement is to bring the 
English church once more into subjection to Rome. The means 
by which this “blessed work’ is to be effected is the gradual, 
but “thorough Romanizing” of all our habits of thinking and devo- 
tion. Sacramental confession, monasticism, the Romish doctrine 
of the Eucharist and the atonement, and relics, and purgatory, and 
holy virginity ; the propagation of these and similar errors and super- 
stitions is the quiet occupation with present duties, recommended 
to Mr. Newman’s friends. Everything must proceed in an orderly 
and settled method. Nothing is to be done hastily; no one put 
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ting himself or the party into a false position, and thus, by follow- 
ing Mr. Newman's very original recipe for repentance, undoing sins 
in the order in which they have been committed, it will be found that 
“ Catholics get to Rome at last, in spite of wind and tide.” Just now the 
Ecclesiologists seem to give Mr. Newman some trouble, and he ap- 
pears to apprehend that his youthful disciples are in danger of stop- 
ping short in their Romeward progress, and resting satisfied with the 
symbolism of chasubles and encaustic tiles, instead of submitting to sa- 
cramental confession and pursuing holy virginity. The passage here 
alluded to occurs towards the conclusion of the Life of St. Wilfrid, and, 
besides the exposition it gives of “ present duties,” its spirit and tem- 
per are so remarkable, that it will be desirable to transcribe it here, 
and entreat the reader to ponder over its contents. 


‘* What do men mean, when they call the thousand and one vestiges of better 
times, visible in England, lingering relics of catholicism ! What lingers in them or 
about them? What truth, what helpfulness, what holiness? If they be relics, 
where is their virtue? Whom have they healed? What have they wrought? 
When will people understand how unreal all such language is? Poetry is not catho- 
licism, though catholicism is deeply and essentially poetical ; and when a thing has 
become beautiful in the eyes of an antiquary it has ceased to be useful: its beauty 
consists in its being something which men cannot work with. A broken choir in a 
woody de!l,—if it be sweet to the eyes and not bitter in the thoughts,—if it soothes, 
but humbles not, what is it but a mischievous thing over which it were well to invoke 
a railroad, or any other devastating change. Let us be men, and not dreamers: one 
cannot dream in religion without profaning it. When men strive about the deco- 
rations of the altar, and the lights, and the rood-screen, and the credence, and the 
piscina, and the sedilia, and the postures here and the postures there, and the people 
are not first diligently instructed in the holy mysteries, or brought to realize the Pre- 
sence and the Sacrifice, no less than the commemorative Sacrament,—what is it all but 
puerility, raised into the wretched dignity of profaneness by the awfulness of the 
subject-matter? Is there not already very visible mischief in the architectural pe- 
dantry displayed here and there, and the grotesque earnestness about petty trivialities, 
and the stupid reverence for the formal past? Altars are the playthings of nineteenth 
century societies, and we are taught that the church cannot change, modify, or am- 
plify her worship : she is, so we learn, a thing of a past century, not a life of all cen- 
turies ; and there is abusive wrangling and peevish sarcasm, while men are striving 
to force some favourite antiquated clothing of their own over the majestic figure of 
true, solid, abiding catholicism. It is downright wickedness to be going thus 
a-mumming (a buffoonery, doubtless correct enough out of some mediaeval costume- 
book) when we should be doing plain work for our age, and our neighbours. But 
sentiment is easier than action, and an embroidered frontal a prettier thing than an 
ill-furnished house and a spare table, yet, after all, it is not so striking: and a wan 


face gives more force to a sacred rite, than an accurately clipped stole, or a handsomely 


swelling chasuble. The world was once taught by a holy man that there was no- 
thing merely external in Christianity ; the value of its forms consists in their being 
the truthful expressions of inwardly existing convictions; and what convictions of the 
English poor, who come unconfessed to the Blessed Sacrifice, does all this modern an- 
cientness of vestment and adorning express? Children are fond of playing at funerals ; 
itis touching ta see nature’s fears so working at that innocent age: whereas to see 
grown-up children, book in hand, playing at mass, putting ornament before truth, 
suffocating the inward by the outward, bewildering the poor instead of leading them, 
revelling in catholic sentiment instead of offering the acceptable sacrifice of hardship 
and austerity ,—this is a fearful, indeed a sickening, development of the peculiar ini- 
quity of the times, a master-pieee of Satan’s craft. This is not the way to become 
Catholic again; it is only a profaner kind of Protestantism than any we have 
seen hitherto. Austerity is the mother of beauty; only so is beauty legitimately 
born. A hard life—that is the impressive thing when its secrets escape here and there, 
at this time and at that time, as they are sure ‘to do, however humble and given to 
foncealment the penitent may be. A gentle yet manly inroad into modern effemi- 
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nacies, simplicity of furniture, plainness of living, largeness of alms, a mingling with 
the poor, something of monastic discipline in houscholds, the self-denying observance 
of seasons, somewhat of seclusion, silence, and spiritual retreat :—these should come 
first. When they have wrought their proper miracles, then will come the beauty 
and the poetry of catholic ages; and that will be soon enough for them tocome. It 
sounds poetical when we hear of the Saint’s sackcloth beneath his regal or pontifical 
attire: do we find it hard to be fully possessed with catholic truth when we worship 
in a square chapel, with sash-windows and a plastered ceiling? If it be so, what 
manner of catholics arewe? Verily not such as wore sackcloth in times of old, and 
went bravely through trouble confessing Christ. While the regulated fast, and the 
morning meditation, and the systematic examinations of conscience are irksome re- 
straints, under which men fret and grow restive; it is dangerous, indeed, that they 
should be indulging in the gorgeous chancel and the dim aisle, the storied window 
and the chequered floor, or even the subdued and helpful excitement of the holy chant. 
Let us not travel too quickly on this road, though it be a very good road to be tra. 
velling, so long as it runs parallel with improved practice,—or rather some little behind 
it, so as to be safer for self-regulated penitents, which most of us seem wilfully deter- 
mined to remain. And there is yet another more excellent way of advancing the 
catholic cause, which the young would do well to look to who require some field for 
their zeal, and are turning it into the poetry of religion. What poetry more sweet, 
and yet withal more awfully real—indeed, hourly realized by the sensible cuttings of 
the very Cross than the pursuit of Holy Virginity ? What is the building of a cathedral 
to the consecration of a living body? What is the sacrifice of money to the obla- 
tion of"an undivided heart? What are the troubles and the pains of life to the 
struggles of the sealed affections, struggles which come never to the surface, plaints 
which have no audience, sorrows which cannot ask for sympathy, and haply joys of 
which it is but a weak thing to say that they are not fathomable? What, O young 
men and maidens! what is more like an actual, protracted, life-long Crucifixion, than 
the preservation of Holy Virginity, while every action of your gentle lives sings, like 
our sweet Lady, a perpetual Magnificat ?”—Ibid. 205—208. 


There is one thought which has oppressed the writer’s mind, while 
considering the tone of this and similar passages, which it is by no 
means easy to convey to his reader without greater length of explana- 
tion than can be attempted at present. He refers particularly to the 
latter part of the extract, where this author indulges in such extra- 
vagant and scarcely intelligible language regarding virginity. And 
what he means is this—that, besides the danger plainly and obviously 
to be apprehended from such fanatical language, and generally from 
setting young people talking, or even employing their imaginations 
continually on such a subject—besides this danger, there is another to 
be dreaded, scarcely less injurious to the church, And that is, the 
great probability that Mr, Newman’s extravagances will bring into 
suspicion and discredit a class of persons who have always been re- 
garded with affectionate reverence in the church. For there are those, 
and ever have been, who have felt it, in their own particular case, 8 
duty to remain single, and to deny themselves the endearments and 
consolations of the married state. This feeling of duty may be pre- 
sented to the mind on very different grounds, and with different objects. 
But such persons, whether lay or clerical, have, at all times, beed 
found in the church, and have been honoured and respected. Mr. 
Newman and his party, however, are not content with this sober and 
Christian view. According to their doctrine, there is something of im- 
purity in the married state, and the state itself is something to be re- 


pented of. Virginity is a thing in itself meritorious, and a mode of 


expiating sin, and nuns and celibates are the only persons deserving 0 
be called “ Bible Christians ;” and, in fact, as we see in this passage, Holy 
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Virginity is a state, which no one can fill, who is not naturally a per- 
son of violent passions, and therefore, finds the single life « an actual, 
protracted, life-long crucifixion.” Such teaching is not only erroneous, 
and heretical: it tends directly to drive men into the opposite ex- 
treme, and to bring sober, self-denying, and truly heavenly-minded 
piety into suspicion and contempt. 





SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 506.) 


Nortu CaRo.ina. 

In 1732, Mr. John Boyd, who had lived some years in this province, 
came to England, and applied to the Society for a missionary appoint- 
ment. He was ordained by the Bishop of London, and, “having 
read prayers, and preached to the satisfaction of the persons desired 
by his lordship to hear him,’ was formally appointed to his mission 
in North Carolina.* In one of his communications to the Society, he 
states that the parish in which he resided, North West parish, Albe- 
marle county, was one hundred miles in length, and fifty in breadth ; 
that he had to preach in seven different places, which compelled him 
to ride 260 miles every month. This will convey some idea of the 
painful destitution of the means of grace in which great part of the 
settlers must have lived. The duty of many clergymen was laid upon 
one, who was of course unable to meet the requirements of so exten- 
sive a district. Even one, however, could do something, and was at 
least a witness to the colonists that they were not altogether forgotten 
by the mother church. In 1735 he had baptized 1000 children, and 
thirty adults.¢ He seems, also, to have been the means of bringing 
back a number of “misled anabaptists” to the communion of the 
church, which he says he effected “ by sending for their teachers and 
convincing them,” so that, ‘through God’s blessing, a great many 
who professed that sect had left their meetings and become his con- 
stant hearers.”{ Mr. Boyd died in 1738. 

The Rev. James Moir, on the recommendation of the commissary 
and clergy of South Carolina, among whom he had lived six years, 
was ordained missionary for the northern province in 1739. His 
mission, which was on the north-west of the Neuse, extended along 
150 miles of coast, and the inhabitants were so scattered that it was 
impossible for one person to meet, in any adequate degree, their reli- 
gious wants. The most that he could do was to visit them periodically 
—preach the word—and administer the rites and sacraments of the 
church, ‘The number of children baptized in every such missionary 
Journey was very considerable. Mr, Moir reports that he could not 
always make an exact computation, but that sometimes it was not 
fewer than one hundred in a day ; and Mr. Garzia, another missionary, 
states, that within the period from 1733 to 1738, during which he 
had served the parish of St. Thomas, at an annual stipend—promised 


* Journal, vol. vi. p. 42. t Ibid. vi. 285, t Ibid. vii. 256, 
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but not paid—of 20/., he had baptized 2278 persons. Both these 
missionaries complain, with obvious justice, of the ungenerous treat- 
ment which they experienced at the hands of the vestries. The 
Society’s allowance of 50/. a-year was designed to aid in the support 
of a clergyman, and was properly enough called an “ encouragement.” 
His main dependence was to be upon his congregation; yet not only 
was a very insufficient stipend for the most part awarded—while 
burdens greater than his strength were laid upon him—but payment 
was irregularly made, and then frequently in rice, or a depreciated 
paper currency, and he was subject to the humiliation of a yearly 
renewal of covenant ; while hiring was the word applied by the vestry 
to the act by which they secured for themselves the services of an 
ordained minister. 

“Tt is now near four years,” says Mr. Moir, “ since I came to settle 
in this province; and though I have undergone many hardships in 
travelling upon account of my office, yet they don’t discover the least 
inclination to find a convenient house for me, nor pasture for my 
horses, which are a very uncertain possession here, as being apt to stray, 
when,not stolen. The badness of the climate, together with my often 
wandering by land and water, have very much impaired my health, 
and I’m afraid quite ruined my constitution.” * 

He continued, however, for many years in the discharge of his 
missionary duties, frequently, and, it would appear, not unjustly com- 
plaining of the scanty maintenance afforded to him by the vestry ; but 
not witheut subjecting himself to the charge of being influenced by a 
covetous and secular spirit. 


Exactly one hundred years ago, CLement HALL was appointed 
itinerant missionary in North Carolina. He had been in the com- 
mission of the peace for that province, and for several years, in the 
absence of a duly ordained clergyman, had officiated, by appointment 
of the vestry, as public reader. In 1743 he came to England, and 
laid before the Society letters signed by the attorney-general, sherifls, 
and clergy of the province, all testifying to his “ very good repute, 
life, and conversation.” Mr. Hall having expressed an anxious 
desire to enter the ministry of the church, with a view to the more 
effectual furtherance of the Gospel in North Carolina, was recom- 
mended by the Society to the Lord Bishop of London, and, being 
approved, was admitted to holy orders. The stipend allowed was 360i. 
a-year, aud a small library of theological books was entrusted to him 
for the use of the mission. Immediately after his ordination, he re- 
turned to the colony, where, after a tedious passage of fourteen weeks, 
during which he performed divine service on board the vessel, he 
arrived on the 29th November, 1744. 

In his first letter, dated February 27, 1745, he states that there was 
neither church nor glebe in that part of the country ; that he had 
agreed with the vestry to settle in Chowan county, near Edenton ; to 
officiate in the court-house (till the church was built) two Sundays; 


* Original Letters, vol. iv. p. 201. 
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and on the third at a station between thirty and forty miles distant. 
In that county there were few dissenters, but many in Perquimans 
and Pasquotank, especially quakers, “ who were guilty of railing, even 
in public, against the church and ministers.” There were, however, 
« several religious churchmen to be found, and the common people 
were naturally teachable and ingenious,”* 

Six months later, but still before the completion of his first year in 
the mission, he writes: “In May last I rode throughout my mission, 
and dispersed the small tracts, for which the people return the Society 
hearty thanks. I went farther, and in more places, than any missionary 
had done before. I preached sixteen times, baptized above four hun- 
dred children and twenty adults, within the four counties, in three 
weeks’ time. The congregations were very numerous, and the people 
behaved exceeding well; and it moves me with great compassion 
towards them to see the harvest so great and the labourers so few, 
there being none (as I know of) but Mr. Moir and myself in this vast 
and now populous country that are settled. . . . Since my arrival, I have 
baptized in all 780, and thirty-six adult persons, ov: of which was 


brought up in quakerism, and ten out of the number were negro 
slaves.’ 


Mr. Hall was in the habit of undertaking a journey through both 
the northern and southern divisions of his mission at regular intervals. 
Each visitation, the one in the spring and the other in the “ fall,” 
commonly occupied him from three weeks toa month. In 1748, he 
says: “lhe congregations were more numerous in Carrituck than 
heretofore. We were obliged three several times to perform divine 
service under the shady trees, the chapels, or court-house, being not 
large enough to contain one-half of the people.” + 

The next year a report reached him “that a bishop (who is much 
wanted, and by all good men earnestly desired) is about to be sent over 
and settled in Virginia,” and he anxiously asks to be informed whether 
the report were true. 

To shew at once the great want of clergymen in this province, and 
the untiring exertions of Mr. Hall to supply this lack of service, it may 
be mentioned that, in 1749, he speaks of having been “ at a very 
remote place, toward the seaside, where I baptized ninety-seven 
children in one day,’’ several of whom, however, he adds, “ were 
grown-up, not having opportunity before.’’§ 

It may be worth while to quote at some length his letter of May 21, 
1750, as giving a fair account of his labours and success in the southern 
part of the mission. 

It is as follows :-— 


“In Easter-week I set off, and journeyed about 427 miles through 
my south mission, and in about thirty days preached nineteen sermons, 
baptized about 425 white, and forty-seven black children, three white 
and eleven black adults, whom upon examination I found worthy, and 
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* Original Letters, vol. vi. p. 672. t Ibid. 668. t Ibid. vol, ix. 124, 
§ Ibid. vol. x. p. 165. 
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administered the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to about 235 
communicants. The congregations were numerous, notwithstanding 
that many came very far, and some of the days [there pon continual 
rains. ‘The people generally behaved very devout and orderly ; and 
through God’s blessing upon my diligent though weak endeavours, I 
have the pleasure to find and learn that there is a visible appearance 
of their great and earnest desires to seek after and to serve God, and 
good affection to our gracious sovereign and the national church ; 
though J must, with grief and regret, own that the established religion 
is much obstructed and discredited by some sectaries, by our present 
unhappy divisions between the northern and southern parts, and much 
more by the notorious evil lives of irreligious and profane professors, 
from whom I often meet with great trouble and disquiet, wrongs and 
abuses, which, with my continual labours and journeyings, &c., have 
several times reduced me to a low state of health and strength. .... 
Colonel Lovick, a gentleman that dwells in the southern parts, tells me 
that they have not had a missionary among them, to baptize their 
children, for several years, and that the ignorant people fall away to 
tle quakers lately settled there. I think there are now about eighteen 
large counties in this extensive province, some of which are divided 
into two parishes, and but about five episcopal ministers in the 
whole.”* 


In many of his letters, Mr. Hall speaks of his bad state of health, 
and of a disorder which rendered travelling both painful and incon- 
venient. This, combined with the rude and uncultivated state of the 
country, the want of all decent accommodation, the unhealthiness of 
the climate, and “many difficulties and discouragements from irreli- 
gious, gainsaying people,’’+ must have rendered the duty of a mis- 
sionary in Carolina one hundred years ago as arduous as any that 
could be undertaken for Christ’s sake. And, when it is considered 
that those who were thus spending their strength in the wilderness, 
with so much to do and to endure, were supported by no temporal 
consolations—no sympathy of friends—no companionship of brethren 
—and were, moreover, often condemned to struggle with poverty and 
want—we can hardly sufficiently admire the constancy which they 
exhibited, and the patience and perseverance which characterised 
their obscure but most important labours. 

Mr. Hall writes, October 16, 1751 :— 


“By God’s gracious assistance, I have been journeying about 557 
miles in my mission in thirty-six days; preached twenty-five sermons 
to as many very large congregations ; churched about 146 well-disposed 
women; administered the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to about 
248 communicants; and baptized about 536 white, and eighteen black 
children, and two black adults, after proper examination, and per- 
formed several other ministerial duties, to the great satisfaction of the 
people in general.’ 
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t Ibid. vol. xii. p. 125. 


* Original Letters, vol. xi. p. 169. 
t Ibid, vol. xii, 128, 
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In 1752 he gives the following short summary of his labours :— 


“JT have now, through God’s gracious assistance and blessing, in 
about seven or eight years, though frequently visited with sickness, 
been enabled to perform (for aught I know) as great ministerial duties 
as any clergyman in North America: viz., to journey about 14,000 
miles, preach about 675 sermons, baptize about 5783 white children, 
243 black children, 57 white adults, and 112 black adults, in all 6195 
persons, sometimes administer the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per to two or three hundred communicants, in one journey, besides 
churching of women, visiting the sick,” &c. 


These unremitting exertions were gradually wearing him out, and 
he adds, at the close of this letter :-— 


“T have reason to believe that my health and constitution are 
much impaired and broken, by reason of my continual labours in my 
office, and also from the injurious treatment I have often received 
from the adversaries of our church and constitution, for which I do, 
and pray God to, forgive them, and turn their hearts.’’* 


He continued, however, to discharge the duties of his itinerant mis- 
sion for four years more, travelling on the average 2200 miles a-year, 
when sickness and increasing age compelled him to look for a less 
extensive sphere of labour, and he accordingly applied, in 1755, for 
the appointment of a settled missionary in St. Paul’s parish. ‘This 
was readily granted by the Society, and was accepted as a welcome 
relief, though the mission still comprised one large county. Before, 
however, intelligence of it could reach him, he was sorely tried by a 
loss altogether unexpected. His house, with the greater part of his 
property, including books, sermons, and clothes, was destroyed by fire. 
The Society, on hearing of this calamity, voted him a grant of 301, 
and a new library for the use of the mission. But Mr. Hall’s labours 
and troubles were now drawing to a close. His health had for some 
years been declining, till death released him from further suffering, in 
1759. 

Seldom, probably, has there been a more devoted or laborious mis- 
sionary than Clement Hall. He was for twelve years the only autho- 
rized minister of God’s word and sacraments through a wide tract of 
country, and it may serve as a measure of the services performed by 
him, to mention the fact that he baptized 10,000 persons. Many a 
missionary to the heathen has acquired a greater reputation at much 
less cost. 

The white population of North Carolina at this time was computed 
by Governor Dobbs at 80,000. 

The letters of the missionaries from this, as from the other colonies, 
are principally occupied with details relative to the state and progress 
of religion in their several parishes. By a rule of the Society, they 
were required to send home, every six months, a “ notitia parochialis,” 
which was drawn up so as to shew the ecclesiastical census of the 
people, and the half-yearly return of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 


* Original Letters, vol, xiii, 133. 
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It would be unnecessarily tedious to enter into these minute parti- 
culars in a work like the present. It may suffice to remark, that 
almost every statement of persons baptized comprises some negroes, 
and occasionally a few Indians. 

There seems to have been but little attention paid to education in 
any part of the province, and seldom, therefore, is mention made of 
schools. Books, indeed, and tracts were sent over by the Society to 
every mission, and distributed in places where they were most wanted, 
and great pains were taken to instruct adults, both white and coloured, 
previous to baptism and admission to the holy communion, Visits, 
too, were from time to time made to the Indian settlements. 

Thus the Rey. Alexander Stewart reports a journey which he made 
to Aramuskeet—part of Hyde county—and 120 miles distant from his 
mission at Bath-Town. 

That part of the county is a peninsula, or rather island, for three 
parts of the year, and can be entered by foot-passengers only in the 
height of summer, It contained twelve families of Indians, who 
lived interspersed among the white people, and had adopted their 
customs, but still had their own king. With these people, in all about 
200, Mr. Stewart remained a week, praying, preaching, and adiinis- 
tering the rites of the church. During his stay he baptized fifteen 
white and fifteen negro children, as well as three Indian mulatto 
youths, who repeated the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, He also administered the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per to thirty persons, of whom three were free negroes. Mr. Stewart 
est'nrated the number of inhabitants within his mission at 2000, of 
whom 1700 were members of the church, and 235 actual communi- 
cants. He was in the habit of officiating in thirteen different chapels. 
At the period now referred to (1762) Arthur Dobbs, Esq., was gover- 
nor of North Carolina, and took a warm interest in the affairs of the 
church, and he joined his voice to that of many whose names have 
been cited, to demand for it the government of bishops. Everywhere 
he saw the rites of the church in abeyance ; their chapels were uncon- 
secrated ; their catechumens unconfirmed ; all wholesome discipline 
abandoned ; and the clergy left to the mercy of vulgar and tyrannical 
vestries. Nor must it be concealed that cases occurred of clergymen 
dishonouring their holy calling by immorality, or neglect of their cures ; 
and so, on every ground of duties to be performed, and disorders to be 
repressed, the presence of a bishop seems to have been urgently 
needed, 

Writing on the 29th March, 1764, the governor says :— 


“ We have only six clergymen at present to do duty in twenty-nine 
counties, or parishes; and this is likely to be the case where we have 
no bishops, or persons with episcopal powers, to visit the clergy, aud 
to confirm, and confer orders.” 


He calculates the entire population, including 10,000 negroes, at up- 
wards of 100,000, but complains that there are few or no schools for the 
education of youth, and adds—* When this isconsidered, and the increas- 
ing British empire on this continent, | am convinced that his Lordship 
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of London will willingly part with so great a part of his diocese, and 
join in soliciting to procure bishops to ordain and visit the clergy.”* 
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One of the Society's missionaries, the Rev. Charles Cupples, writes 
in the same sense from Bute county :— 


«We have a few dissenters here, of such as are generally called 
ranting anabaptists, but they have of late mightily decreased, and 
generally attend the public worship in the church; and I am fully per- 
suaded, that if we could have a bishop here in America to inspect the 
clergy, aud carry on the discipline of the church towards offen ers, 
dissension would soon, by the blessing of God, be at an end.” 


Another missionary, the Rev. John Barnett, gives a practical in- 
stance of the same want :— 


“On Whit-Tuesday (he says) I dedicated St. Philip’s church... . 
Being wholly unacquainted with a proper form or mode of dedication, 
I wrote to several clergymen for their advice, but not one could give 
me the least information. I then drew up another form, which was 
approved by his excellency and council, and, indeed, gave universal 
satisfaction.” 

Enough, perhaps, has already been said to shew the vast extent of 
district over which the missionaries were called upon to travel: but the 


following simple statement of the Rev. T. S. Drage (Feb. 1771) may 
be added :— 


“The place where I reside is named Salisbury, in the county of 
Rowan, 300 miles distant from the seat of government, and near 400 
from the sea. Tine air, temperate climate, and a fertile country... . 
I found the people of the church of England disheartened and dis- 
persed like sheep, but have collected them into about forty congrega- 
tions, or have as many preaching places where I meet them, consist- 
ing, on a moderate calculation, of 7000 souls, inhabiting a country 
180 miles in length, and 120 in breadth.’ 


In the course of two years he had baptized 802 persons, of ages 
varying from infancy to sixty years.¢ ‘The neglect of this sacrament, 
owing, doubtless, in the first instance, to the want of clergy, and after- 
wards to that indifference which was the consequence, was fearfully 
general throughout America. It was, however, remedied to some 
extent wherever the clergy got a footing. A missionary, Mr. Reed, 
had the satisfaction of baptizing the chief justice of the province, 

One only instance more shall be adduced of the laborious nature of 
& missionary’s duty, arising not only from the immense tract of 
country assigned to him, but also from the difficulty of traversing it. 

The Rev. N. Christian attended to perform divine service at five 
places—two of them nearly thirty miles distant from the town of 
Brunswick, where he resided, and the three others more than forty 
miles—“the roads exceeding bad, especially to Waccamaw, there 
being upwards of twelve swamps to cross, some of which are so deep 
that horses are frequently up to the saddle in crossing them,” + 
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The time had now arrived when, in addition to all the hardships 
inseparable from their position, they were to be subjected to persecution 
in consequence of the war of parties. 

Writing on the 30th August, 1775, Mr. Earl says :— 


“ The situation of the clergy in this part of the world is truly critical, 
Some of them have been suspended, deprived of their salaries, and, in 
the American manner, proscribed by the committees, and thereby 
rendered incapable of getting a settlement in any part of the united 
colonies; and all this on account of charges against them of Opposing 
the general cause of America. How far they are to blame I am not 
able to determine, but verily believe that if the most learned and elo- 
quent divine in England was to endeavour to dissuade the Americans 
from their present resolutions, he would make no impression upon 
them, but, contrariwise, rather inflame them, so tenacious are they of 
the measures they have adopted.’’* 


SoutTu CAROLINA. 


In many respects the southern province was in a more favourable 
position, with respect to its ecclesiastical affairs, than the northern, 
It had the benefit of a greater number of missionaries, whose districts, 
therefore, though undesirably large, were not so entirely beyond the 
power of any single man to visit as those of North Carolina. Fora very 
important period, too—namely, from 1726 to 1749—it possessed the 
blessing of a resident commissary, whose piety, learning, and discretion, 
made him beloved as well as respected. 

On occasion of his resigning the rectory of St. Philip’s, Charleston, 
the vestry testified that the Rev. .dlerander Garden had “ exercised 
his function with unwearied labour and diligence, to the glory of God 
and the edification of souls, and,” they added, “ we can with truth 
aver he hath been a good shepherd of Christ’s flock.’ + 

With these advantages, and probably in consequence of them, the 
vestries appear to have more readily acknowledged their duty of 
making provision for the clergy, and the inhabitants generally to have 
been more forward to contribute to the erection of churches. 

Thus the Rev. Mr. Guy informs us, in 1722, that the provincial 
treasury had subscribed 4002, (currency,) and the parishioners 500/, 
for the erection of a church in St. Andrew’s; while Mr, Standish, of 
St. Paul’s, reports, in 1727, that his parishioners had purchased a par- 
sonage-house, together with a glebe of 400 acres for the use of the 
incumbent. At this period, and for many subsequent years, the Society 
assisted in the maintenance of ten missionaries in this province, and 
we cannot doubt that they were, under God’s blessing, the instru- 
ments of much and lasting good ; but their lot, like that of most other 
ministers of Christ, Was cast in obscure places, and there are no very 
remarkable events to give variety to the record of their useful labours. 
Year after year, indeed, they reported so many more added to Christ’s 


* MS. Papers. t Dalcho, South Carolina, p. 166. 
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flock in baptism, including generally a few negroes and Indfans, and a 
growing number of such as had been brought to make the more solemn 
dedication of themselves to the Table of the Lord, 

But one department of the Society’s labours should never be forgot- 
ten. During the whole period of its connexion with the American 
colonies, its attention was steadily directed to the instruction and 
improvement of the poor Africans. With this view, the Society gave 
special instructions to the missionaries to press upon the planters their 
duty towards the slaves whom they employed; and to make this obli- 
gation more generally understood, printed and circulated, both at home 
and in the plantations, many thousand copies of Bishop Fleetwood’s 
sermon,* and Bishop Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, upon the subject. ‘The 
effect of these publications was to raise a fund for the instruction of 
the slaves, and the Society’s report for 1741 states that “some thou- 
sands of negroes have been taught, and persuaded to embrace the 
truth as it isin Jesus Christ.’’+ 

The principal school for their education in South Carolina was 
founded by Commissary Garden, at Charleston, in 1742, and his plan 
was to prepare negro youths, by a careful training, to be the instructors 
of their countrymen, 

On occasion of his visit to England in 1746, besides stating that 
“he left all things relating to the church and clergy in South Carolina 
in good order,” he reported that the “negro school had sent out 
twenty-eight children sufficiently instructed, according to the intention 
of that school, and that it was increased to the number of seventy— 
viz., fifty-five children taught of days, and fifteen grown slaves taught 
of evenings, when their day’s work is over;” he added, moreover, 
“that he plainly perceived a very general and earnest desire among 
negro parents of having their children instructed, and also an emula- 
tion among many of them that are capable of instruction.’{ Mr. 
Garden, on his return, informed the Society that the “ school was full 
of children ;” and again, in 1750, that it was going on with “all 
desirable suceess,”’ having discharged during the year “ twenty scholars 
duly instructed.” Thus, we may hope, some good was effected ; and, 
at the least, the church gave its public recognition of this branch of 
Christian duty, in the face of a government where, with 50,000 slaves, 
there was not a single civil institution for their instruction or moral 
improvement. ‘The Charleston school was continued after Mr. Garden's 
death, first by the Rev. Mr. Clark, and then by Mr., subsequently 
Bishop Smith, but was finally discontinued in 1764, in consequence of 
the death of one of the native teachers, and the misconduct of the 
other.§ 

Among the missionaries who laid the foundations of the church in 
this province should be mentioned the Rev. Thomas Hassell, who 
went out as deacon in 1705, and was employed as catechist at 
Charleston, but, after his ordination as priest, in 1709, was appointed 
Missionary in St. 'Thomas’s parish, where he remained in the discharge 


Preached at the anniversary of the Society in 1711. tT VP. 67. 


Report for 1747, p. 55, § Dalcho, p. 193. 
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of his dutfes for the long space of thirty-five years. “ He was,” says 
Dalcho, “ very successful in his mission, which he ascribed, under 
God, to the distribution of the Book of Common Prayer.’’* 

The Rev. W illiam Guy, already mentioned, was the minister 
of St. Andrew's from 1719 till his death in 1751. He is reported to 
have been diligent in the execution of his office, not confining himself 
to his own immediate people, but extending his ministrations to a 
considerable distance. So successful were his exertions, that the 
parishioners were induced to enlarge their church, while a subscription 
was raised for building a new one in a different part of the mission, 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Charles Martyn, who reported the 
good disposition of the people towards the church exhibited by their 
liberality in effecting the necessary repairs, increasing the accommoda- 
tion, and pure hasing an organ. Returning to England on private 
business, in L761, he attended a general mecting of the Society, and 
took occasion to resign the salary allowed to him as missionary, on the 
honourable ground that the provision made for the minister of St. 
Andrew’s by the parish was sufficient. He received in return the 
thanks of the Society, both for the diligent and faithful discharge of 
the duties of the mission, and for his noble conduct in foregoing the 
salary attached to it. This instance of disinterested generosity won, 
as it deserved, the approbation of Archbishop Secker, who, writing to 
the Rev. Dr. Johnson, President of King’s College, New York, Dee. 
10, 1761, says:— 


“Mr. Martyn, of St. Andrew’s, in South Carolina, is come over 
hither, and hath very honourably told the Society that he thinks their 
salary of thirty pounds a-year may be better employed by them. | 
wish we had more such instances, where circumstances will allow them, 
and IT cannot help thinking that the laity of our church abroad are not 
so liberal to their ministers as they might be, and as those of other 
denominations, but lean too hard upon the Society.’’+ 


Mr. Martyn returned to his cure after a short absence, and finally 
resigned it in 1770.% 

The Rey. Lewis Jones, M.A., was the diligent and exemplary mis- 
sionary of St. Helena’s for a space of twenty years, from 1725 to 
1745. His parish was of great extent, “and the many islands and necks 
of land divided by rivers and creeks,” rendered it impossible to gather 
all the people together for divine service, though he officiated in three 
several places. The consequence was, that dissenters crept in where 
the church could not reach. Mr. Jones did not fail to represent to the 
governor the evil arising from the enormous extent of parishes, but 
was answered ‘that government thought it sufficient to afford the 
maintenance already given to ministers.” 

The hardship to the individual of so heavy a charge is touchingly 
alluded to in one of Mr. Jones’s letters. Writing August 1], 1740 
he says— 


“ Were this parish capable of being supplied in my absence, I hat 


* Pp, 285. t Life of Rev. Dr. Jolinson, p. 187. ¢ Dalcho, p. 342. 
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made use of the Society's leave to go for England about twelve years 
ago; but the next neighbouring minister lives forty miles distant, and I 
think it by no means proper, especially at this time, that this parish 
should be left unsupplied. My inclinations, biassed by natural affec- 
tion, would indulge me to go once and see my dear friends and rela- 
tions, and take my final leave of them; but duty calls me another 
way, and T must endeavour to rest contented.”* 


Mr. Jones, who had always lamented the want of schools, at his 
death bequeathed a legacy of 1002. sterling to be placedatinterest forthe 
support of a free-school at Beaufort. This was established in 1794.+ 

Another name that should be mentioned is that of the Rev. Robert 
Baron, missionary at St. Bartholomew’s who succeeded not only in 
winning the affections of his parishioners during the eleven years of 
his residence among them, but was made the instrument of promoting 
their spiritual welfare. At his death, in 1764, he left the mission in 
a very prosperous condition, with seventy communicants.+ 

The Rev. James Harrison was appointed to the parish of St. James, 
Goosecreek. ‘This partsh, as it was called, extended 180 miles in 
length and from ten to fourteen in breadth, and contained about two 
hundred families, ‘The congregation consisted of about 150 whites, and 
from fifty to sixty negroes ; while his communicants were thirty-one of 
the former, and twenty-six of the latter class. He speaks of some 
who brought their children from eighty to two hundred miles to be 
baptized.§ 

South Carolina was now rapidly inereasing in wealth and popula- 
tion; and an act of the Assembly having passed by which a stipend 
of 1002, a-year was allowed to the officiating minister of every parish 
where no mission was settled, the Society wisely determined in 1759 
uot to fill up vacant missions, but to reserve its aid to poorer settle- 
ments. ‘There were at this time twenty parishes with settled clergy- 
men, ‘The total white population being 140,000 ; coloured 108,000. | 

“ The exertions of this Society,” says Dalcho, the historian of the 
church in South Carolina, “ in the service of religion, deserve the 
warmest praise of every Christian, and the gratitude of every church- 
man in America,’ Ki. HH, 

{ To be continued. ) 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM THE LORD BISIIOP OF 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


Q —— . . 
“IRI wish to place in the pages of your respectable Magazine some 
notice of a malicious reflection upon myself which appeared in the 
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7 Orig. Letters, vol. iv. p, 225. 
$ Ibid. p. 372, § Report, 1758, 51. 
 Dalcho, p. 192, q p. 194. 


VoL. XXVI,—-December, 18.44. 2X 


+ Dalcho, p. 379. 
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Times of October ]6th. As I have no opportunities in my present 
residence of seeing that newspaper, it was not before this day that j 
could obtain a copy, which must explain my not having requested the 
insertion of a letter on the subject in your last number. The corre. 
spondent of the Times signs himself“ A Churchman,” which is probably 
not a true designation, or he must be a very bad churchman who can 
thus wantonly asperse the character of one of the rulers of the church, 

The pretended ground of his attack is that 1 hold along with my 
bishopric, a stall and a living; and for this he calls me “ one of our 
most unblushing pluralists.” Why I am to blush for, or be ashamed 
of, a provision similar to that made for every one of my predecessors, 
I cannot understand. It is well known to those acquainted with the 
circumstances of the English episcopacy, that for three centuries past, 
almost all bishops, on their accession to the bench, have had other pre- 
ferment assigned them by the Crown, without which they would 
in most instances have been unable to defray the expenses of their 
bishoprics. The very few exceptions have been where, as in the case 
of the present primate, a bishop has been at once placed in one of the 
richer sees. ‘The transaction was always public, and ratified under 
the great seal. A different mode of supporting the episcopacy was 
enacted by the legislature in the year 1836; but the law which for- 
bade all future grants of commendams, expressly directed that the pre- 
sent holders should not be disturbed; of these only seven now remain: 
and the value of my preferment held in commendam, | believe to be 
the smallest of the number, 

Upon the union of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, the income of 
my bishopric was augmented ; but at the same time the labour of the 
office was more than doubled, and a very great increase of expense 
ensued, But neither this arrangement, nor that which took place on 
my becoming a bishop, was effected through my seeking or procure- 
ment, It is the concluding sentence of the defamatory writer in the 
Times, which has particularly induced me to trouble you with this 
letter. He says “ the registership of the diocese is held for his [the 
bishop's] son, a mere youth, ir commendam ; the appointment having 
been some time ago made and ratified. Should such things be?” 
What is the meaning of an office being held for another person in 
commendam, I do not understand, but suppose that some sneer is 
designed. However this may be, the assertion that the place is held in 
any way for my son is a positive untruth. When the registrarship of 
the Consistory Court of Gloucester became vacant, I appointed to fill 
that office a gentleman of whose qualifications I was well convinced, 
and of whose integrity and principles I entertained the highest opinion. 
Nor have I been deceived; for I continue to receive from all quarters, 
both clerical and lay, assurances of the general satisfaction which his 
conduct in the office affords. I appointed him on condition that he 
should execute the duties in person. Without condemning other pre- 
lates, who have granted their registrarships to persons who could only 
act by deputy, I thought that the interests of the public made it de 
sirable that he who performed the duties should also enjoy the whole 
emoluments. I directed the patent to be drawn in precisely the same 
form and words as those of former bishops; and finding that it had 
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been a general practice of the see to make the grant to two indivi- 
duals, and that one of those had generally been a relative of the bishop, 
I inserted in the patent the name of my son, knowing no reason which 
should prevent my exercising a legitimate and accustomed privilege. 
But my son derives not the slightest advantage or emolument from this 

tent; nor is it very probable that he ever will. It is possible, in- 
deed, that when, in the course of nature, the office becomes vacant, he 
may be both qualified and willing to undertake its performance, and, 
in that case, where can be the objection to his so doing ? 

Far be it from me to dispute that the public has an interest in the 
manner in which a bishop discharges the duties of his diocese, in the 
employment of his revenues, whatever they may be, and in the use 
which he makes of his patronage; nor do I shrink from any scrutiny 
into my conduct in all these respects. I only require that the testi- 
mony should be sought from my own diocese, and not from the ano- 
nymous representations of a newspaper. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


J. H. GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 
Stapleton, Nov. 1844. 


PECULIARITIES OF CULDEEISM. 


Sirn,—When novel theories are framed on the evidence of second- 
hand authorities and writers, who have lived some centuries after the 
period they profess to speak of, it does not, I apprehend, follow as a 
consequence, that there should be felt any very great alarm for the 
stability and integrity of those institutions which it may be their 
aim to upset. But when these theories assume the form of grave 
charges against churches, which history and the voice of past ages 
have hitherto allowed to have been free from all errors, saving such as 
might be deemed peculiar to the ignorance of the times, and an attempt 
is made to prove them by the records of undoubted antiquity, then, 
indeed, is it necessary that their claim to our consent should be well- 
founded, well-sifted, and clearly proved. 

This regard to antiquity not having been attended to in the first 
“remarkable paper” on the “ Peculiarities of Culdeeism,”’ it created, 
presume, but little apprehension for the integrity of the church which 
it impugned, This, however, was not the case as touching the last 
paper ;—a direct and pointed appeal was made to antiquity ;—the 
bardic poems were said to contain doctrines so mysteriously absurd, 
and yet so vital to the purity of the ancient British church, that it is 
to be hoped my fellow-countrymen of the principality will not think 
ine too presumptive if I say that I felt it my duty, however humbly, 
as One of their presbyters and a Welshman, to prove to the readers of 
the British Magazine—if, indeed, they require any proof—that the 
orthodoxy of a church is not to be impugned by translations, which, if 
not misconceived, as I doubt not I shall prove them to be, assume, to 
say the least, a phase so entirely new, that it is a matter of no little 
wonder that it should have hitherto escaped the ingenuity and research 
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of Lewis Morris, Prydydd Hir, Dr. Owen Pughe, or any other person 
whatsoever who has made it his profession to claim the least acquaint. 
ance with the writings of our old bards, 

True it is, no one acquainted with the spirit of the bardic poems 
will for a moment doubt that they contain passages of great difficulty 
—some absolutely unintelligible; still this difficulty does not attach 
itself to all, if any, of the extracts appealed to by our author; and even 
if it did—if they really were cases of acknowledged difficulty—it 
would, I presume, but ill accord with the character of a Christian his. 
torian and antiquarian to draw inferences which represent the church 
of Christ as a cruel and a bloody church,* and characterize her 
apostles and presbyters as fanatics and enthusiasts of the very worst 
description. Gibbon delighted to revel in such pastimes; with what 
success it is unnecessary to notice, But then, Gibbon was an infidel. 
He, too, was well acquainted with the language of the writers whence 
his imputations were drawn, and consequently they wore an air of 
reality which did not in truth belong to them. Whether such is the 
case in the present instance remains to be proved. 

In page 256 of the September number there is announced the fol- 
lowing startling piece of intelligence—“that our Saviour had two 
mothers, Mary, and another strangely diverse to her.’”’ Verily, most 
strange—incomparably strange! For, it is said, he was 


“ Christ the son of Mary—and of a caldron !—a pure pedigree !”” 


From the days of Shakspeare and Parson Evans, down to those of 
the author of that sweet melody, the song of Jenny Jones and Edward 
Morgan, it has been the invariable custom with every small genius to 
regard Welshmen and Welsh pediyrees as the lawful whetstone 
whereon it is their special prerogative to sharpen their wit; and doubt- 
less, when such a pedigree as ¢his is brought to light, there is not, pro- 
bably, a man hardy enough to dispute their right to it. A caldron 
claiming paternity is, to say the least, singular! ‘There was a man 
whose name was Pelias. ‘To him were born two daughters, more 
celebrated for their credulity than their sagacity. Prevailed upon by 
a mighty enchantress, they slaughtered their father, chopped him into 
bits, and stewed him in a caldron—and all this for the very pious 
purpose of transforming their aged father intoa new-born babe. The 
caldron, however, was, after all, but a bona fide caldron, brass or 
iron, as the case might be. It spurned the proffered paternity. ‘The 
old man was boiled to rags; and our author was left without a prece- 
dent for this novel and marvellous pedigree. 

But it is said the pedigree is not his own, since “ Llywarch Prydydd 
y Méch twice informs us of the astonishing fact.” Let us see what 
Llywarch really says. 

This bard lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. His poem 
to Liywelyn ab Iorwerth, appealed to by the learned author, com- 
mences with a prayer to “Christ, the Creator and Governor of the 
universe, to defend him from all disasters, and to give him prudence 


gn ——————$ 


® See Sacrifice of Oran, in the number for July. 
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and discreetness, before he should come to his narrow habitation in 
the grave.” After the prayer come the lines in dispute— 


Crist vab Duw am rhydd arllavar 
Ivoli vy rhwyv rhywsg o ddyar 
Crist vab Mair am pair o’r pedwar devnydd 
Dovn awen ddiarchar: 
which Prydydd Hir, friend and correspondent of Bishop Percy, and 
one of the most learned Welsh scholars the principality boasts of, has 
thus translated :— 


Christ the Son of God will give me the gift of song 

To extol my prince, who giveth the warlike shout with joy. 

Christ the son of Mary, wHo rornmeEp me of the four elements, 
And with the deep and wonderful gift of poetry. 


The words tn capitals are those which led the learned author to attri- 
bute to our blessed Saviour “two mothers,” the similarity of sound, | 
imagine, in pair, an union of causes, and the word pair, a caldron, 
tending to complete the fanciful delusion. 

To any one acquainted with the language, it would be unnecessary 
to trace and prove the former meaning; but as this will be more satis- 
factory, and, I trust, conclusive, I willingly proceed to the task. Lle- 
welyn Vardd, as he is commonly called, in one of his poems says :— 


Cred vy ngair, o’m pair perid attav, 
“ Believe my word, from my command he was caused to come to me.” | 
The same bard again says: — 


Tolavi bair, o bured arwar, 
A beris amad ac adar. 


“T will praise the cause from an impulse so pure, that caused the various beasts 
and fowls.” 


These two examples are given, inasmuch as they are translated by 
Dr. Owen Pughe; a man of whom it is no praise to say that he under- 
stood the Welsh language thoroughly. Many more instances might 
be adduced ; but I shall content myself, so as not to weary the reader, 
by adducing only two more. First, I beg the reader to observe, that 
in the latter of the two examples cited above, there is not only the 
word pair, a union of causes, but also the cognate verb paru, both being 
derived from the radical par, a cause, ‘The next example, from 
Davydd ab Guwylim, is most apposite, for it places the two meanings 
borne by the word side by side :— 

Hyn a’th bair i’r pair poeth-groen 
“‘ This will prepare thee for the scorching caldron.” 


In an ode addressed to a painting representing our Saviour and his 
apostles, the same bard says :— 
Mathew a bair im’ wythwawd. 
‘¢ Mathew will prepare for me a state praiseworthy.” 


Having, then, made out its other meaning, I simply ask the reader, if 
‘© Were required to translate the words in dispute, whieh signification 
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does he suppose Llywarch intended he should adopt, as consistent with 
common sense ? 


‘* Christ the son of Mary, who formed me of the four elements,” 


is tangible, and in some degree comprehensible. For it is beside the 
question to determine what the four elements were of which he says 
he was formed. Our business is simply with the word pair itself, and 
not its components, But the reading of the line, 


“‘ Christ, son of Mary, and of my caldron of my four elements,” 


as adopted by the learned author, is, to say the least, a great miscon- 
ception. 

As the same reasoning will apply to the other example appealed to, 
and adduced from Canu i Rhys Grug, I shall pass to something else, 
and try if I cannot find out the clue that led our author to impute to 
the Welsh bards this extraordinary heresy. At the same time, I beg 
leave to protest against the mysticism of the Welsh bardic writings 
being quoted as an instance of any heresy which might attach itself to 
the ancient British church. ‘The bards and priests were emphatically 
at enmity with one another. This can be proved from their writings 
still extant. It may also be proved that the main cause of this enmity 
was nothing more or less than the attempt constantly made by the 
bards to reconcile the principles of Druidism with the institutions of 
Christianity ; and if such be the case, I put it to the reader to deter- 
mine whether i is fair to impute that to the church as heresy which the 
church herself has been endeavouring most sedulously to guard against. 
To question the purity of the ancient British church from the writings 
of the bards, would be the same as if the orthodoay of the catholic church 
in the primitive ages were to be measured by the Platonism of Origen. 

The Christian bards, it is true, had given up human sacrifice ; for 
they believed and taught that the sacrifice on Calvary was all-suflicient. 
But those principles which sophistry might succeed in reconciling with 
the Old Testament, they cherished without interruption to the very 
last period of the Welsh princes. Kynddelw, & bard of the twelfth 
century, in his elegy on the death of Rhiryd, asserts unequivocally his 
connexion with Druidism ; since, immediately after an invocation of 
the Trinity, he says, 


‘“ Mor wyv hygleu vardd o veirdd Ogyrven!” 


* How strictly conformable a bard am I with the bards of the mystic 
goddess”’—i.e., Keridwen, the Druidic goddess, of whom I shall have 
occasion to speak presently. So unblushingly does he assert this con- 
nexion, that almost in the very next line, we have him again saying, 
‘* How mysterious are the ways of the songs of Keridwen!’’ ‘ How 
necessary to understand them in their true sense !”’ 

Indeed, so odious had this bard rendered himself by his writings to 
the clergy, that the monks of Ystrad Marchell, in Powys, sent him on 
his death-bed a deputation demanding that he should renounce bis 
errors, make satisfaction to the church, or suffer the penalties and 
thunders of excommunication. The bard replied in verse, which Dr. 
O. Pughe has translated thus :—“ Since nocovenant could be produced 
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against me, which the God of purity doth know, it would have been 
more just in the monks to receive than to reject me.” 

To test this point nothing perhaps will be more satisfactory than 
to array the bards one against the other. Kuhelyn, who wrote in the 
latter part of the eighth century, directly accuses his brethren of this 
heresy : 

“ Deus Rheen rhyma vy Awen. 
Amen, fiat ! 
Fynedig wawd frywythlawn draethawd 
Rymibyddad, 
Herwydd urdden awdyl Keridwen, 


Ogyrwen amhad, 
Amhad anan areith awyrllaw 


Y Caw ceiniad, 
Kuhelyn, Bardd Cymraeg hardd, 


Cyd wrthodiad.” 

“(od the Creator! Inspire my genius! Amen. Be it done! 
A prosperous song of praise, a fruitful discourse may I obtain. Since 
Kuhelyn, the elegant bard, would utterly reject the venerated song of 
Keridwen, the goddess of various seeds, of various seeds of genius, and the 
eloquence of the airy hand of the Chaunter of Caw.”* 

Hence, then, it appears that the bard, by making a merit of not 
imitating ¢his kind of poetry in his address to the Creator, furnishes an 
undeniable evidence that such heresy or paganism, call it which you 
will, existed in his time; that his fellow bards loved it dearly ; and 
that he himself deemed it unsuitable to the purity of Christianity. 

To elucidate this point I should have remained satisfied with what 
has been already done, and rest my proof on the sole testimony of the 
Welsh bards, were I not assured from experience with what sneers 
such testimony is usually received. It may not, therefore, be out of 
place to examine what is said on this point by another, who, if a 
Welshman, which is questionable, did yet exhibit towards his country 
a bitterness of invective which, as it spared neither the prince, the 
parson, nor the peasant, so was it but a slender mark of that charity 
which ought to characterize a Christian priest. I apprehend, there- 
fore, that the testimony of such a man, so thoroughly anti-national— 
the famous Gildas,—cannot but be admitted on a national question, 
even where prefudice may refuse a hearing to the writings and the 
language of the nation itself. 

In his violent declamation against the British kings, Gildas accuses 
them “ of not attending to the praises of God from the tuneful voices 
of the disciples of Christ and the spirit of ecclesiastical melody ; but 
their own praises, which are nothing, full of the lies of scoundrels, 
from the mouths of these proclaimers (preeconum) braying it like 
baechanals,’’*+ 

A moderate attention to British antiquities will serve to explain 
what Gildas meant by “ the lies of scoundrels,” and “ the mouths of 
proclaimers.” Howel Dda, in his laws regulating the office of the Head- 
bard at the king’s table, enjoins, first, that he should sing of God; 
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* Davies’s translation. 
t Partly translated by Mr. Sharon Turner. 
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secondly, of the king in whose palace he was, and if the king were 
not present, of some other king.” Giraldus Cambrensis says, “ Hoc 
mihi notandum videtur, quod Bardi Cambrenses et cantores seu recita- 
tores genealogias habent predictorum principum in libris eorum antiquis 
et autenticis, eandem que memoriter tenent a Roderico Magno usque ad 
Belinum ane. gl &e. Again, Dr. Powell, in his preface to the 
Welsh Chronicle, says that “ severall copies thereof were kept in the 
abbies of Conway a Stratflur, which were yearlie augmented as 
things fell out, and conferred together ordinarilie ev ery third yeare, 
when the beirdh (bards) which did belong to these two abbies went 
from the one to the other.’ 

Putting, then, these extracts together, which prove the indentification 
of the words “ beirdh” and « preeconum” (heralds), persons who make 
records—an office peculiar to the bards,—we obtain Gildas as an addi- 
tional testimony to prove, that as it was the first duty of the bards to 
sing of God, and as those bards sung “ dies,” these lies could mean 
nothing else than the cause of that universal enmity which existed be- 
tween the two orders; and that this enmity arose from the constant 
habit of the bards in mixing Druidism with Christianity. 

This being proved, is it fair that the learned author should make 
the mysticism of bardism—granting that he had interpreted them 
rightly—a satisfactory evidence by w rhich the integrity of a church is to 
be impugned? ‘That the bards, however, do afford evidence of an 
extraordinary nature regarding the ancient British church, is a fact that 
can be proved without much diffic ulty. But then, it must not be tor- 
gotten it is that Aind of evidence w hich partakes of a protesting nature 
—evidence which may be esteemed retaliative, throwing back on the 
clergy their own errors, their neglect of Scripture, their “ abandoning 
the sheep to the fangs of Romish wolves ;”’ and all this, as it were, by 
way of compensation for the bitter invectives, excommunications, and 
persecutions with which they were assailed by the clergy, as a punis sh- 
ment for their indulgence in the principles of Druidism. Taliesin, ina 
poem ascribed to him, says— 

« Woe to the worldly priest who rebukes not vice, and negiects his 
ministry, nor regards his flock, though he be a pastor; nor pays atten- 
tion to ‘them, nor guards his sheep from the Romish wolves with his 
pastoral staff.’ '—My v. Arch, i. p. 98. 

In another, ascribed to Myrddin Wyllt, we have him replying to 
his sister Gwendydd, as he lay on his death-bed, in this manner :— 

«“ ] will not receive the communion from the detestable monks, with 
their gowns on their haunches. May the communion be administered 
to me by God himself.”—Myv. Arch. i. 149. 

Taliesin, alluding to the bl asphemous use that was made of relics, 
says— 


“My relic is the Son of Mary, in whom I trust, since the world is 
hourly ‘upheld by him.” 

Here I beg to state that I am not prepared to attest the authen- 
ticity of these extracts. I will, indeed, admit them to be spurious, and 
written some centuries after the time of those to whom they are as- 
cribed; at the same time it is contended that this admission does not 
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invalidate my argument ; for, authentic or spurious, they are of suffi- 
cient antiquity to prove the animus that existed between the bards 
and priests: its cause I have already proved, while protesting against 
the unfairness of making any deduction from the mystery of bardism 
prejudicial to the ancient British church. 

As I have trespassed already too much on your valuable pages, I 
shall, with your permission, transfer the remainder of my argument 
to the next Number. 1 am, your obedient servant, 

J. GRIFFITH, 


RELIGIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sir,—If the religious feelings and principles of the public are to be 
judged of by the style of the advertisements which appear in the reli- 
gious newspapers of the day, (and the criterion, to a certain extent, may 
be considered a fair one,) the two following, which appeared in the 
Record, on the 23rd of September last, are worthy of notice. The 
one immediately followed the other, and their juxtaposition was not 
a little curious, 


\ 7 ANTED, a CLERGYMAN, full of the Holy Ghost 
and of prayer, to UNDERTAKE a CHARGE 
where fulness of truth in the declaration of it with power, 
unawed by the fear of man is indispensable. The charge is 
in acity, well located, consisting of all sorts and conditions 
of persons, and requiring the energetic talent of a man of 
God. A faithful regard to the church of England in her 
spiritual character is required by the advertiser. 
Letters, ( post-paid,) S. T., Post-office, Clifton, near Bris- 
tol. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, who, by illness, has 

been hindered for three years from obtaining holy 

orders, wishes to meet with a clergyman who can obtain 
him testimonials from two other beneficed ones, and a title. 


Letters, stating real name and terms, addressed to the 
care of W. D. Crammond, Esq., 7, New-inn, Strand, will 
be considered strictly confidential. 


With respect to the first of these advertisements it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark on its offensive phraseology, and the loose manner in 
which the language of Holy Scripture is quoted in it; though I am 
convinced that the use of such phraseology is something worse than a 
violation of good taste, and that the familiar introduction of se ripture 
into the columns of a new spaper, where it must stand side by side with 
matter very unfit to be associated with it, is very mischievous, and 
tends more directly than is suspected to lessen the reverence which 
we ought to feel for the language of inspiration. My object, however, 
in referring to this advertisement, is to ask your readers to consider 
what must be the state of things in the re ligious world, when a person 
can send such an advertisement as this to a newspaper, with the hope 
of its being answered—and advertisements of this sort, it is plain, 
would not be inserted day after day, as they are, if they did not receive 
answers. S. ‘Tl. wants a clergyman thus supereminently qualified for 
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his office ; he must be one “ full of the Holy Ghost and of prayer.” At 
his ordination he was simply asked by the bishop if he trusted that he 
was inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon him the office, 
and the modest auswer which the church taught him to give was this: 
“1 trust so.” But this is not enough. He must also declare the 
truth in its “ fulness’? and “ with power.” “ Power belongeth unto 
God ;” nevertheless it is “ indispensable” that the minister who under- 
takes this charge should promise to preach with power ; also that in 
delivering his message he will be above the fear of man; that his soul 
must know nothing of this infirmity, but stand unawed whatever oppo- 
sition he may meet with; that he must suit himself to “ all sorts and 
conditions of men;” to the various shades of human character which 
appear in the mixed multitude of a city; and that he will exercise 
amongst them “ the energetic talents of a man of God.’” What shall 
we think of the humility of the man who ventures to answer this 
advertisement! Should may one offer himself to “ S. T.,” after read- 
ing the description of the clergyman required, he will virtually say, “| 
am the man you want. I am possessed with those spiritual qualifica- 
tions and noble endowments that you require. I can fully preach the 
Gospel, and bring it home with power to the mind. I have a soul 
armed against the fear of man. I have the happy art of suiting my- 
self to every class of hearers, and the talents which I possess are such 
that they cannot be more fitly described than as the energetic talents 
of a man of God,’ 

In whatever terms he may frame his answer, this will necessarily 
be the meaning of it. In offering himself he may use the language of 
diflidence, and of self-renunciation, but this will but thinly cover the 
real presumption and self-confidence which must prompt him to make 
the offer. 

But ifthis advertisement cannot be answered without a violation of 
moucs, _ © neither can the second, without an outrage on honest prin- 
ciple. ‘The advertiser wishes for holy orders, but, asit appears, cannot 
obtain the necessary testimonials as to character from those who know 
him, and therefore he publicly advertises for them from those who know 
him not. He expects that some beneficed clergyman not in the circle of 
his own acquaintance will give him a title to orders, and testimonials; 
and will also find two others as easy and accommodating as himself, who 
will give him the benefit of their signatures. Can these three cler gy- 
men furnish these required documents, and the advertiser receive them, 
aud present them to the bishop, without a gross departure from all 
fair dealing? He appears a little conscious of there being some- 
thing wrong in the transaction by his taking care to assure those who 
will take part with him in it, that it shall he kept a secret. Letters 
on this business ‘ twill be considered strictly confidential,” Might 
we not also reasonably suspect, from the nature of the affair, that 
there is something significant in the expression “ terms,’’ as if the title 
and testimonials were not expected as a free gilt? ‘The suspicion 
may be false; but certainly, he who could insert such an adver- 
tisement, has only to blame himself for creating it. 

Your obedient servant, B, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARS QUIRINUS. 


Sirn,—I have stated that Mars was worshipped under the three attri- 
butes of Quirinus, Gradivus, and Sylvanus, which respectively repre- 
sent the sun in spring, summer, and winter: I proceed now with parti- 
culars. 

The Sabines, and from them the Romans, call the god Enualius by 
the name Quirinus, but it is uncertain whether he is the god Mars, or 


some other deity similar to Mars, (Dionys. ii. 48.) The passage of 


Servius determines this question: Mars, cum seevit, Gradivus dicitur ; 
cum tranquillus est, Quirinus, (Serv. in /En. i, 296.) Modius Fabi- 
dius was the son of the god Enualius, or Quirinus, Kvypivoc, and he 
built the city Cures, which he named after his father (Dionys. ibid.): 
Kupec, 0”Adwaes. Hesych. ‘The Falisci had for their chief deities, 
Juno Curitis and Pater Curis, (‘Tertull. Apolog. ¢. 24.) Now, because 
ancient towns were named after their tutelar deities, therefore Falesus 
must be identical with Pater Curis, or Quirinus; but Falesus was the 
son of Neptune, (see “ Veii,” xxii, 655,) and I conclude that Romulus, 
or Quirinus, who is identical with him, was also the son of that Nep- 
tune, Nebo, or “ Neph,” xxii, 418, to whom he instituted solemn 
rites. Belus, son of Neptune and Libya, went from Egypt to 
Babylon, (Diodor. i. 28;) hence the Babylonian Belus, Enualius, or 
Quirinus, was son of Neptune. Neptune falls completely within the 
present series, as will appear more plainly afterwards; he was not 
exclusively god of the sea, any more than Mars was exclusively the 


god of war: in reality, Neptune and Mars were merely forms of 


Genus, the god of production. 

The tutelar deity of Babylon is generally named Jupiter Belus, but 
by Hestieeus he is called Jupiter Enualius, the Quirinus or Adonis 
of the east: “ Hestieeus says that the priests, who escaped from the 
flood, carried the sacred rites of . Jupiter Knualius to Sennaar in Baby- 
oni,” (Josephus Antiqq. i. 4.) ‘The Horites (IXhorim) of Mount 

Seir, and the river Korus in Arabia, (Herod. ili, 9,) were named after 
thie deity, whose attributes have been best preserved to us in the 
Kgyptian Horus, or Apollo. It was the yearly business of Horus to 
overpower Typho, and to restore new life to nature in spring, when 
Osiris was said to be found, and he revived as Horus, Curis, or 
Adonis. 

Hersilia, the wife of Romulus, was deified under the name of Horta, 
or Hora; and her temple, like that of Janus Quirinus, was constantly 
kept open, (Plutarch, + i ‘tt. Rom. c. 46:) Agellius, xiii. 21, calls her 
Dea juventutis, (see Rosini’s Rom. prt de p. 174.) This is all we 
know of her; but it is enough for the purpose of identifying the Romu- 
lean Quirinus, Horus, or Adonis, and the Hersilian Hort: a, or Hora, 
with the Pater Curis and Juno Curitis of the I*alisei. Dionys. Hal. 
Inentions the worship of Juno Curitis at Rome, (ii. 50.) 

Quirinus lived in an earlier age and in a different country from 
Romulus: in fact, Romulus was merely deified under a well- known 
attribute of Mars or Belus; therefore, in a comparative mythology, 
Which embraces Syria, Babylonia, Egypt, we must carefully keep 
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640 CORRESPONDENCE.—=MARS QUIRINUS. 


Romulus apart from our notion of Quirinus, The Tuscan Tarquin 
worshipped Quirinus, not indeed as Romulus, but as the Pater Curis 
of the Falisci, or the Baal Adonis of Babylon. Similarly King Cyrus, 
whose name signifies sun, was named after an older Cyrus, the sun- 
god Quirinus, or Belus Enualius, (Ctesias in Plutarch Artaxerx.c. 1.) 
The Roman historians are greatly perplexed and offended at the blot 
on their founder’s character: fraterno primi maduerunt sanguine muri, 
St. Augustine speaks thus of the murder perpetrated by Romulus : quod 
multi impudentia negant, multi pudore dubitant, multi dolore dissimu- 
lant, (De Civ. Dei, i iii, 6.) On the line of Virgil, “ Romulus Mavor- 
tia condet moenia,” the scholiast remarks, “ bene Romulum solum ait, 
dissimulans de parricidio, (Sery. in AEn, i. 276.) I Jeave Romulus in 
the hands of his countrymen, but evidently it was quite a yearly affair for 
Quirinus, or Horus, to overpower I° abius, Babys, or ‘l'ypho, when the 
sun burst forth in spring, and revived all nature with its genial rays, 
The Palilia, or birthday of Rome, April 21st, was considered as the 
commencement of the fine season: XL. Kal. Mai. Rome natalis, quo 
feré serenitas redditur, (Plin, xviii. 26 or 66 ;) this is plainly connected 
with Quirinius as Mars tranquillus, who presided over spring. ‘That 
Quirinus is Mars tranquillus, or the sun of the opening year, seems to 
follow from the epithet Janus Quirinus: In sacris quoque invocamus 
Janum Quirinum, (Macrob. Sat. i. 9, Sueton, Octav. c, 22); but I 
have already shewn that Romulus was worshipped as Adonis, and 
that he overpowered his brother Remus as Fabius, Babys, or Typho: 
see “* Hebe,” and “ Quintilii,” vol. xxv. pp. 179, 284. It was quite a 
mistake in the Jater Romans to make him kill Remus outright. 'Typho 
was always let loose again after a little seasonable restraint ; but ahey 


put Remus entirely out of the way, together with the old religion of 


5 
their ‘'uscan conquerors, whose memory they hated, and whose mytho- 


logy they neglected and misunderstood, 

Again, Quirinus, or Romulus, ought properly to have been killed 
by a boar, like Adonis, or torn in pieces by ‘T'ypho, like Osiris. Of the 
latter fate we discern some traces in the clumsy Romanized tale that 
the senators murdered him, and carried off his body piecemeal under 
their robes, (Liv. i. 16,) and still more plainly in the date of the sup- 
posed tragedy, the month Quinctilis, or Tammuz, when took place the 
weeping for Tammuz, Ezech. viii. ld: ‘and it bee ame an ordinance 
for ever that, yearly on the dawn of the first of the month Tammuz, 
they should lament and weep for Tammuz,” (Maimonid. More Nev. 


ii, 20.) We are told that Romulus was a “ desiderium,” or theme of 


lamentation to his people; and part of an old @pjvo¢c has been pre- 
served. Romulum desiderio suis fuisse declarat Ennius, apud quem 
populus amissum regem dolans heee loquitur, &c. (Lactant. 1. 15.) 
Justo quidem rege cum est populus orbatus, sicut ait Ennius, post 
optimi regis obitum. 


Pectora dia tenet desiderium 3 simul inter 

Sese sic memorant, ‘ O Romule, Romule, die 

Qualem te patrix custodem di genuerunt! 

QO pater! O genitor! O sanguen dis oriundum! 

Tu produxisti nos intra luminis oras, (Cic. de re, p. i. 41.) 
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Cicero’s explanation of the passage is very forced and unsatisfactory : 
Vitam, honorem, decus sibi datum esse justitid regis existamabant. The 
last line of Eunius is applicable only to Adonis, and is part of a lament 
for his death by the boar of Mars: the Tuscans, however, have, with 
much taste, substituted the poetical story of his being caught up into 
heaven in the fiery chariot of Mars: this play of the imagination origi- 
nated anywhere rather than in the prosaic brain of a Roman. 

The accounts concerning Remus are very various and apparently 
contradictory, (Liv. i. 7, Dionys. i. 87,) but they are easily recon- 
cileable on the present principle ; and it is only necessary to notice one 
in particular. Macer had said that Remus fell in the contest between 
two the parties: Contra, Egnatius, lib. i., in ed contentione non modo 
Remum non esse occisum, sed etiam ulterius & Romulo vixisse tradit, 
(Aur. Victor, Orig. gent. Rom. ¢. 23.) This account, which makes 
Remus outlive his brother, is quite consistent with the other; but it 
relates to a different part of the year legend. ‘The ancients connected 
annus, the revolution of a year, with annulus, a circle, (Varro L. L. 
vi. 8;) and truly the year legend was a story without beginning or 
end. It might justly be said of Romulus and Remus, that either slew 
the other, and that either outlived the other; it was simply the time 
of year that determined which of the two was in the ascendant. 


Bedford. W. B WINNING, 


THE LIBERTY OF EVIL SPEAKING. 


Sir,—Allow me, while I admit that you have considerable prac- 
tical acquaintance with your profession as editor of a periodical, to 
say that you are very far from taking an enlarged and masterly view 
of the rights of it, or you would have known better than to attack a 
“contemporary ” for nothing but “speaking evil of dignities.” No 
doubt Scripture forbids men in general to do so; but we must observe 
that it equally forbids speaking evil of any man, (Ephes, iv. 31; 
Titus iii. 2; James iv. 1]; 1 Peter ii. 1;) and surely you will not 
pretend that this prohibition applies to editors of magazines, reviews, 
or newspapers, any more than the sixth commandment forbids the 
legal execution of criminals. The fact is, every editor of a periodical, 
alter it has attained a certain amount of steady circulation, is to be 
regarded as a species of magistrate, being virtually elected to that 
ofhce by those who read and approve his labours. Editors of perio- 
dicals have not, indeed, like other magistrates, power to punish with 
imprisonment, fines, transportation, or death ; but they have what is 
quite as valuable, namely, a power unlimited as far as their influence 
extends, over the honours and reputations of their fellow-creatures. I 
say, unlimited, because they derive their power neither from the civil 
nor the ecclesiastical government of the country, but from a source 
superior to either—namely, THE PEOPLE. Now this being so, although 
it certainly is worse for a private person to speak evil of dignities than 
to speak evil of his equals or inferiors, just as regicides are the worst 
class of murderers,yet it is evidently allowable for an editor now and 
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642 CORRESPONDENCE. 


then to tilt at the Queen or a Bishop; indeed, it shews more magnani- 
mity than is required for destroying the influence of a Tractarian 
clergyman, who will not write a word in return; or perhaps even 
demolishing a “contemporary ;’’ though these things must be done 
sometimes. 

I happened, indeed, the other day to meet with a certain Puseyite, 
who was so absurd as to maintain that editors of periodicals had no 
more right to speak evil of any one than private individuals have, de- 
nying that the people have authority to confer such a power ; and upon 
my asking what then was to be done to restrain offences which the 
law does not reach, he actually referred me to the passage in Matthew, 
xviii. 15, &c., insisting that it was to be taken literally, and that we 
should have recourse first to private remonstrance, and in case that did 
not succeed, to the church authorities. I answered, of course, that 
even supposing that the church could take cognizance of all cases in 
which its interference would be required, which is an absolute impos- 
sibility, still it must be remembered that the New Testament was 
written in very different times from our own, and that it would be 
absurd for us, who have the very convenient machinery of the periodical 
press at hand, to discard it, and adopt the clumsy machinery which 
people were obliged to use in old times, merely because the press did 
not then exist :—that the only reason for first trying the effect of pri- 
vate expostulation was, that it might possibly save the enormous 
trouble of resorting to the church courts, and that it was by no means 
worth while to do so now, when by means of the periodical press 
we may get a man effectually defamed in the course of a few days, 
and without any expense. It would be tedious if I were to relate all 
that passed between us; but it may be worth mentioning that, finding 
common sense fail him, he called in the law of libel to his aid, and 
justified it on the principle that a man’s character is as valuable to him 
as his property; and that, whatever his demerits may be, you have no 
right to take the law into your own hands, and revenge yourself by 
destroying his reputation any more than by setting fire to his house. 
I could only reply, that this might be all very proper as regards private 
individuals ; but that as to the periodical press, it was high time that 
the law was altered; not that it was found to be any great practical 
inconvenience to editors, as everybody knows, but that it was dis- 
graceful to the nation, that in these enlightened times there should still 
be any restraint on the liberty of the press, 

In conclusion, my dear sir, I hope you will always in future not 
only exercise on your own part, but also allow to your contemporaries, 
the right to arraign, judge, and condemn any person, high or low, that 
you or they may think worth notice, Yours, &c., 

Pro JuRE IMPRESSORIs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 
Sir,—It is an important maxim of Beccaria, the great Italian jurist, 
that « Les crimes seront d’autant moins fréquens, que le texte sacré 
des lois sera lu et entendu d'un plus grand nombre d’hommes.” 
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Applying this, in its measure, to our ecclesiastical system, let me 
suggest to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the circula- 
tion of a cheap impression of the “ Constirutions AND CANONS Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL” of our church, accompanied by a brief and plain 
introduction and comment. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


I. K. 





QUERIES. 


Sir,—Would any of your Correspondents, or “the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society,’ answer any of the following questions :— 

Are churchwardens authorized, or the parish bound 

— To put up the Queen’s armsinchurches? Where? Is there 
a regulation size ? 

— Are the Commandments and Lord’s Prayer taken from those 
parts which are given in the Catechism ? 

— To put up the whole of the Commandments ? 

In my neighbourhood it is customary to omit in the first Com- 
mandment, “I am the Lord thy God ;’ if this be right, by the same 
rule the second, third, and fourth Commandments may be shorn of 
their reasons. 

— To put up the Apostles’ Creed ? 

— The Lord’s Prayer? (Bible or Common-Prayer translation). 

— To provide Common Prayer Book for the clerk; books of 
offices for funerals, baptisms, &c.; books for the Com- 
munion Table? (One or two?) Book of Homilies, ordered 
to be read? Copy of the Act for the Observation of the 
5th of November, ordered to be read ? 

— To provide communion plate ? (What sort ?) 

— ‘To repair a cracked bell? 

— Why are the Psalms in the Churching Service pointed for 
singing, as they are ordered to be “ read” by the “ priest” 
alone? Would there be any impropriety in the priest 
reading the Creed of St. Athanasius, which is pointed in 
the same manner, instead of alternately with the people, 
as is usual ? 

— Would it be advisable to read the Commination Service in all 
churches on the first day of Lent, or has the minister 
a discretionary power therein ? 

— When a child is brought to be received into the church, after 
“the minister of the same parish” has privately baptized 
it, he must certify the same in the prescribed form—but 
how does he proceed with the service ?—there is no 
rubrical direction, though common sense may supply the 
omission ; but common sense is not taken, in all cases, ag 
asure guide. Are marriages (so called) at meeting houses, 
licensed houses, and registrars’ offices, according to God's 

Holy word? If not, are we authorized in saying, ac- 
cording to our marriage service, that they are not lawful ? 
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As the law of the land requires clergymen to inter the 
dead bodies of persons who have been baptized by other 
than lawful ministers, and as, of course, the clergyman 
does not allow such bodies to enter the church, after the 
service at the grave-side, is it necessary to go into the 
church to read the Psalm and Lesson? Would not that 
part of the service appointed for the ragve-side be sulli- 
ciently legal ? PARSON of 


Lincolnshire, Nov. 18th, 1844. 
es 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS.* 





Upton’s Physioglyphics. London: Fisher, Son & Co., 1844. 
Small 8vo. pp. 216. 
TueEsE are “ Upton’s Physioglyphics’—that is quite enough — of 
course you know “ Upton’”—or you will take it for granted that it is 
somebody whose incompressible and expanding fame has shelled 
off all prefixes and affixes, and who stands before the universe (to 
describe it in its own language), “ an individualisation of specific pre- 
eminence.” The reviewer, however, confesses his entire ignorance 
whether “ Upton” is a man, woman, or child, or even a mere name ; 
and, to say the truth, he would have been glad if the title-page had 
conveyed a little more information respecting the author, instead of 
merely snubbing the reader, and indicating that whoever or whatever 
‘‘Upton” may be, he, she, or it, is somebody or something very much 
out of the common way. 
‘¢ There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” SHaksPEaRE. 
“ Dicam INSIGNE, RECENS, adhuc 
Inpictum alio ore.” —Horace. 
“ Matter DISTINGUISHED, NEW, UNUTTER’D YET 
By other mouth, Vl sing.” 

But, in fact, it is not worth while to inquire about the author; his 
(the reviewer in the uncertainty feels bound by politeness to the other 
sex to say Ais) work derives its only claim to notice from the cir- 
cumstances attending its publication. In this view itis extremely im- 
portant, for its importance is proportioned to its absurdity ; and its 
silliness exposes to contempt and ridicule an institution in which a 
good deal of capital and character are embarked, and which has 
enrolled among its members many who would be among the last men 
in the world to sanction such displays of conceited ignorance. 

The author tells us in the first page of the preface that “the sug- 
gestion of publishing a small volume originated among some gentlemen 





* As some persons are in the habit of writing on the title-pages and fly-leaves of 
books sent to the editor to be reviewed, he thinks it necessary to take this opportunity 
of stating that he must decline noticing any works sent to him in that condition. 
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at the British AND Foreicn Institute. At the kind instance of 
Mr. Buckingham, the Resident-Director, they had permitted the writer 
to give two evening lectures ; and in order to furnish him with means 
to bring a sketch of his views before the public, so as to afford 
them a chance of reaching the notice of the learned, a subscription 
was proposed, and very generously entered into.” To this it may be 
added, that on application at the house of the publishers, whose names 
are on the title-page, it was stated that they could not furnish a copy 
of the work, and that it was only to be obtained at the British and 
Foreign Institute. A work thus identified with such an establish- 
ment, and consisting in great part of lectures delivered in it, is a 
matter of some interest ; and a few extracts will enable the reader 
to form an opinion of it. There is less fear of his thinking them 
tedious than of his suspecting that there must be some sort of hoax 
in the business. In fact, such asuspicion has more than once crossed 
the mind of the reviewer when he has endeavoured to imagine an 
audience gravely listening to the first lecture, asking for a second, 
and generously subscribing (though without their names) for a book to 
embody and perpetuate such rubbish. 

The Lectures form the first portion of the work. In the first of 
them the author, after deploring the mischiefs which have arisen from 
the pranks of some modern writers who have cut off the final from 
publick, and the second r from car, and many other such (to their 
gross sense) useless letters, without having the least idea of what they 
were doing, proceeds thus :— 


“They have even gone farther—for in some words, as knowledge, for instance, 
the true force of the pronunciation itself is affected by the omission of the letter d. 
In doing thus, they are actually, though unintentionally, damaging both the 
meaning and force of our language, as [ shall presently make appear. ut first, 
I shall introduce to your notice the letter », because I can most speedily connect 
it with some of those I have already spoken about. 2 may be said to be the 
representative of a thread drawn out, though its type in nature is not exactly a 
material substance. It therefore indicates, most generally, a flowing or running 
out into a straight or right line. Now, combining it with the letters 0, a, d, in the 
order in which I place them, we shall have the word road. What, then, is the 
complex idea which the word road represents? It is—r arunning out, o in an 
onward direction, a along a surface, and d a final grasp—that is, an arrival at 
the place sought ; so that road, in its exact meaning, signifies the full extent of 
Way to a place of destination. Again, the letter a, besides indicating surface, 
denotes also beginning or origin ; not merely on account of its primary position in 
the alphabet, but because it is in that position from a natural riyht ot precedence, 
it having been the first articulate sound uttered by Adam, as I shall have occa- 
sion to show at some future time. A then, connected with r, that is, ar, means a 
right line running out from its originating point. In the next place, the letter c, 
When it takes the sound of k, signifies an expanding or stretching out, accom- 
panied with pressure ; and, therefore, if put before a r, the three letters c a r, may, 
i one sense, mean the pressure of a right line in a particular direction ; as for the 
purpose, suppose, of pointing out a particular object. This use of it is exempli- 
lied in the French preposition car, which signifies for ; each of which words 
points out, as it were, some especial reason, to which attention is to be directed, 
CU, however, is more generally connected in meaning.with an extension of surface, 
and therefore car, in this sense, will denote a right-lined, or plane, or flat surface, 
Stretched out, as the frame of a car originally was. This, however, may apply 
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to other surfaces, as in the word card it actually does; and therefore you will at 
once see the injury done both to the word and its meaning, by curtailing its 
orthography of the second r, which originally belonged to it, and which denoted 
the flowing or running on of the frame, which car represents. The Romans seem 
to have been sensible of this distinction, by having retained the two 7’s in carrus, 
or car, as well as in currus, a chariot. Wehave it ourselves in the words current 
and curricle; and we may now see that, in omitting from carr its second r, we 
take away, in fact, the peculiar essence of the idea—depriving its comprehension, 
as logicians would say, of its essential difference. Thus, also, in the orthography 
of the word knowledge, the omission of the letter d, denoting the grasping power, 
deprives the idea which the word represents of all its masculine energy.’ —p. 18. 


Does not this make good the boast of the title-page? May we 
not charitably hope that it is “‘ matter distinguished, new, unutter’d 
yet by other mouth” than that very singular mouth which was, by 
their own permission, opened on “some gentlemen’”’ at the British 
and Foreign Institute? But after a good deal of matter equally inter- 
esting and instructive, though certainly somewhat digressive, the 
author proceeds :— 


“‘ But, coming back to a r, we know that both Greeks and Romans, from their 
earliest origin, were engaged in pursuits of a martial character. To them, there- 
fore, of all the right-lined or straight-formed instruments they used, the most im- 
portant was the spear. In the English word, we see that a r enters into the com- 
position ; as, for a similar reason, into that of the words war and dart. This was 
not exactly the case in Greek and Latin, partly on account of the sacred cha- 
racter they attached to the idea, and partly, I suppose, lest by making it too 
common, they might lead their enemies, or other nations, to the adoption of it 
for themselves. Their names for spear, therefore, have reference to other ideas 
connected with the instrument ; but the a r is conspicuous in their names for the 
reputed god of war, who in Greek was named Agns, and in Latin, Mars; both 
which words, as I shall hereafter fully show, denote emphatically ‘the god of the 
right-line or spear ;’ and I shall also be able to show, what is more extraordinary 
still, that this term has likewise a relation to Mars in his planetary capacity. Here, 
then, is information that no classical learning has hitherto been able to arrive at; 
and a mystery which now, for the first time, physioglyphics unravels.”"—p. 32. 


It would be tedious to give all the passages in which the mystery 
of a r is pursued and explained, but the following may give the 
curious reader some light respecting the subject, or at least the author. 


«“ Another example may be noticed in the combination of ar with the letter ¢ 
placed after it. C, as you are aware, indicates stretching out and bending. Arc, 
therefore, means a right line which undergoes a uniform bending, or in other 
words an arch or are ofacircle. The English and French languages, therefore, 
have this word independently of the Latin arcus ; which is only a similar form, 
with the addition of us, for softness of termination. So, in English, if we put the 
letter m (which has for one of its significationsa bulwark or barrier), in combina- 
tion with ar—placing it first, in the sense of impeding, we have mar, to spoil or 
frustrate—but if we put it last, we have arm, denoting an outstretched line ter- 
minating in a barrier, such as the closed hand presents. Then, as h, when aspl- 
rated, denotes the communication of force or impulse, if we place it before arm, we 
have harm, expressing in its primary signification the injurious effect of the arm 
when impelled with force. Again, as a denotes an originating point, 2 intensity, 
and ma barrier or mark, the word aim (a im) implies fixed and forcible direction 
towards an object.’ This is English—but if to aim we add er, signifying an even 
flow or steady succession, we have aimer, signifying to direct steadfast attention 
towards an object, or in other words, to love ; which shows that the French aumer 
is altogether independent of the Latin amo, from which it has been so universally 
supposed to be derived.”—p. 37. 
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“« M, likewise, denoting a barrier, if we put it before ar, in the sense of pre- 
venting the projection of the right line, we have m ar, or the word mar, to spoil ; 
but if we attach it to ar,asinarm, or the word arm, we have a right line 
with a barrier attached to it, as an arm with the hand closed actually presents. 
Then, as A, used as an aspirate, implies forcible impulse, if we put it before arm, 
we have harm, denoting the injury done by the arm when impelled with force ; 
and thus the primitive and natural meaning of the word harm becornes at once 
apparent. Again, arrow being a right line that makes a row or track for itself; if 
we connect the idea of forcible impulse with that of an instrument doing this for 
itself, we have harrow. So w, signifying a ‘ widening out with impulse,’ if it be 
added to ar, denotes the widely impelling of right lines or spears, radiating from 
one direction, as in war ; but if m be added, it will imply the radiating of right 
lines over the one barrier or object, as in the case of rays from the sun ora fire, 
and will therefore mean to warm. Now s, in one of its natural significations, 
implies spreading abroad or around; and so, by adding s to warm, we shall have 
swarm, denoting the darting from around of right lines, or s¢ings, all directed to- 
wards the one barrier or object.”—p. 60. 

Surely there is something very droll in all this; though the author 
does not appear as if he was aware of the humour. He has, however, 
a suspicion that “ his views” may be a matter of amusement to those 
who are too stupid, or too idle to find them a source of instruction. 
It must be understood, that after giving the two lectures, the author 
enters into a fuller and more systematic statement of his theory; and, 
as a very necessary part of it, he gives us a sort of dictionary of the 
alphabet, something like, though less intelligible than, that which we 
learned in our childhood, “ A was an Apple, B was a Bull,” &c., 
which was perhaps the germ of Physioglyphic, helped on by the mis- 
conception of those who took the matter too literally, like Miss Edge- 
worth’s little girl, who, on the strength of the latter of these statements, 
described a Bee as something like a Cow. It differs, however, in being 
less picturesque, and merely assigning to each letter some peculiar, 
and more or less definite, meaning. With the powers and profun- 
dities of the letter A the reader is in some degree acquainted; B 
“in Greek and English, represents the lips in contact, meeting at a cen- 
tral point in the middle of the perpendicular line. In the Hebrew, 
the imitation is of a ruder and more abstract form.” [Very rude and 
abstract certainly for any body’s lips to assume the likeness of a 4, 
and only to be tolerated in those who have been a good while hearing 
or reading lectures on physioglyphics.] “ On the right side, the flat 
and unbroken face seems to indicate a surface for smooth and perfect 
pressure. The face to the left is to shew the opening of the lips for 
expression, in the direction of any following characters with which 
the B may be connected,” Xe. 

To come, however, tothe letter L, for the author tells us, that “ This 
letter is the most surprising one of all, and of truly astonishing im- 
port !”—and passing by that part of the explanation which (while the 
author may be acquitted of intentional irreverence) is ill suited to 
the absurd company in which it is found—passing by this, with the 
single remark, that L denotes completeness or perfection, let the 
reader see how sagaciously the author anticipates, and provides answers 
for the ingenious critics who may try to pick holes in his system. 


“ But, to proceed to instances, illustrative of the force of L, and of the absur- 
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dities which the injudicious application of physioglyphical principles may lead to. 
If we take such words as /air, loaf, lass, an objector, for the purpose of ridicule, 
might remark, that, as / is significant of relative ‘ perfection or completeness,’ the 
word lair must denote air in its perfection ; loaf, a perfect oaf ; and lass, a degree 
of perfection which no young lady would take it as a compliment to attribute to 
her. So, again, the word /oss might be said to mean a perfect ’oss, an animal not 
to be looked for out of a Cockney’s stable ; &c.”—p. 126. 


Such mistakes would of course be most mischievous, and people 
would laugh at the system of Physioglyphics almost as intensely as 
when they see it gravely stated and lectured upon at the British and 
Foreign Institute. But the author considerately explains the real force 
and efficacy of the wonderful L in the words Jair, loaf, lass and loss. 


‘In analysing the word air, as connected with the atmosphere, I shewed that 
ar was to be taken in the sense of a right line, and i as an insertion, embodying 
in ar the addition of intensity or keenness. I have since shown, among the mean- 
ings of which i is significant, that it denotes ‘inward direction.’ In this sense, 
if we place it with r, ir will denote a ‘ retiring inwards ;’ and putting to this the 
initial a, in the sense of surface, air, air, will thus imply a ‘ retiring inward from 
the surface,’ i. e. so as to escape observation. If, likewise, we were to take « as 
having the additional force of denoting the ‘ individualisation of specific pre-emi- 
nence,’ the word air would in such case be significant of that species, or particular 
way of retiring from the surface, or withdrawing from observation, to which the 
term would be applicable in its most distinguishing sense. Butin the word I am 
now coming to, the necessity for taking a in this farther sense is altogether obviated 
by placing / before it, as giving it the stamp of relative perfection. Lair, lair, 
therefore, means, ‘a complete withdrawing from observation ;’ and there assuredly 
is nothing to which this term can be so characteristically applied as ‘ the insidious 
ambush of a wild beast.’""—p. 135. 


The second word, loaf, is thus satisfactorily explained :— 


“Coming next to af—this syllable may either mean ‘a surface itself urging 
with pressure,’ or whatis ‘ on the surfuce,’ or ‘ in the way,’ § urging with pressure.’ 
Now 0, in its longer sound, when not used as a Greek or Latin termination, im- 
plies a ‘spreading out,’ &c. If 0, then, precede af, it may naturally denote ‘a 
spreading out in one’s way, accompanied with urgency of pressure ;’ and such will 
be found the true characteristic of an ‘ oaf,’ a person who is always in people's 
way, and pressing on theirattention with silly urgency. But referring to the first 
sense of af, caf may also mean the ‘ spreading out of a surface itself under urgent 
pressure,’ as in the case of * baking, where the dough spreads its surface under the 
resistance of external pressure ; and where this is completely the case, as ina 
rounded lump of bread, the relative perfection will be denoted by /, and the word 
loaf will be the consequence.”—p. 138. 


This is very well; but of the three explanations, that of dass, while 
quite as true and ingenious as the others, is the most delicate and 
pleasing. The author says :— 


“The import of as, or the syllable as, will be readily understood. It means 
an easy spreading out of the surface, or something spread on the surface, so as 0 
be easy of observation. In this sense it is that we use the particle as in English, 
in reference to some obvious matter that we are going to introduce. In Greek, 
as a termination, it is sounded sharp, as in our word ass; and as connected with 
the surface, it denotes subsidence. With another a before it, as in aas, the mean- 
ing is changed to ‘an object on the surface in a state of subsidence ;’ and this 
again, modified by the initial /, implies ‘an object in a state of perfect subsidence 
on the surface.” Now the object specifically pre-eminent for this relation is a 
stone; and ‘a stone,’ therefore, is the meaning of the word Aaa; in Greek. If, 
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also, in a s, We insert an / between the a and the s, it becomes significant of an 
entire surface, enjoying, or capable of, a perfect subsidence ; and accordingly the 
word a/sin Greek might signify thesea, But in order to render it more complete, 
it is written 4A¢, hals, with an aspirate, to indicate an entire or vast subsiding sur- 
face, subject to the operation of impulse. The force of as, in the sense of subsi- 
dence, may be likewise instanced in the French word assevir, to sit down, &c. 
In the English word ass, the same idea is predominant, but it is the second s that 
gives it its peculiar force. It implies a second or additional spreading, as an 
accompaniment of the other ; so that ass may be looked upon, in the first place, 
as denoting ‘the individualisation of a double surface, such as always takes place 
in sitting—the surface of the body being brought into contact with, and spread 
over, the surface of theseat. But a, in this case, having no other letter to modify 
it, combines also the individualisation of specific pre-eminence ; and the name 
was bestowed evidently and most appropriately on the ass, as being an animated 
and moveable seat. We must here bear in mind, that the ass, long before the 
training of horses, seems to have been the first instance of animal conveyance ; and 
that even still, more we (hae in the East, it is used ir preference, where ease 
and safety are concerned.” —p. 139, 


The fact, that asses are used in the East by preference, the lecturer 
has perhaps learned from Mr. Buckingham, who may probably have 
brought back with him some Oriental predilections—as to “ ease 
and safety” that remains to be seen. But he goes on:— 


“ The combination of a with double s, however, may be understood in another 
sense. Keeping still in view the connexion of two surfaces, it may obviously 
denote the expanding of one into a still wider one, that, as it were, grows or set- 
tles upon it. The most complete illustration of such expansion, is the instance 
of ‘fleshy animated substance growing out into fulness ;’ and of this, the most 
perfect example is ‘the development of the female form as it approaches matu- 
rity.” To the finely rounded and symmetrical appearance, which is the usual 
characteristic of the female shape at this period of life, the French give the term 
of embonpoint, though in a more general sense ; while in English, its more delicate 
perfection is identified with that particular age, in the application of the word 
lass. Lass, therefore, is significant of the more rounded and gracefully delicate 
perfection (.L) of the female form in its approach to maturity.’”””"—p. 141, 


It were too much to quote all that intervenes before the author 
comes to explain loss, which he does in a manner equally satisfactory, 
though he seems to consider the matter more obvious. But he had 
provided for this, and led his readers to expect it, by stating in his 
preface that beside other reasons, ‘ one further excuse, if he be found 
too explanatory, or almost puerile, in any parts of his exposition, is, 
that he wished also to have it intelligible to,,and not unsuited to the 
comprehension of, some youthful subscribers,”—and therefore he pro- 
ceeds to make the matter quite clear in the following manner :— 


“In giving warning of the absurdities that might arise from injudicious appli- 
cation of the principles of physioglyphics, the instances which I gave in connexion 
with the letter /, were the words /air, loaf, lass, loss. For the three former [| have 
now, I trust, convincingly accounted. The meaning of the last word, loss, is 
more obvious ; and seems to require no further analysis than the statement, that 
it implies the ‘ complete overspreading of a surface on a surface. It will, how- 
ever, exemplify the power of physioglyphics, in bringing the view of the mind 
back to nature, and original circumstances, in the primitive formations and de- 
ve lopments of language. This ‘ complete overspreading of a surface ona surface,’ 
as identified with the idea now attached to /oss, was evidently originally in refer. 
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ence to the ‘ spilling out of liquid ;’ so that the word, in all probability, was first 
suggested by the upsetting ~ pitcher or milk-pail.”—p. 144. 

Certainly it would have been no loss if the author’s inkstand had 
been upset before he wrote such unconscionable nonsense, of which 
perhaps more than enough has been quoted to enable the reader to 
judge of the person who has been lecturing, and the lectures which 
have been delivered at an Institution which numbers among its sup- 
porters so many names of the highest respectability, and of eminence 
for rank, learning, and science. That is the object at which the re- 
viewer has aimed in making such large quotations, and, so far as 
the character of the lecturer is concerned, they will more effectually 
answer this purpose when viewed in connexion with another fact 
which (if possible) adds to their absurdity, and pleasantly illustrates 
the impudence of their author. He tells us in the very first page of 
his preface, that, “though in some measure prepared by previous 
habits of thought for embracing the subject, yet it is not more than 
three months ago, that the discovery, of which this is the first fruits, 
opened itself to his own mind; nor is it above five weeks since the 
suggestion of publishing a small volume originated among some gentle- 
men at the British AND Foreicn Instituts.” Wonderful—what is 
there in nature to equal such a growth, except among the fungus 
tribe? A nice lecturer, nice gentlemen, nice Institute. 

But in truth, it is not for the sake of the “first fruits” of this 
mushroom-breeding mind that this notice is written, or that so much 
space is devoted to a development of ‘‘ Upton” and his patrons. It is 
not for what he has done, but for what he threatens to do; and even of 
these most absurd threats there is but one which would elicit this 
protest, even though this individualisation of specific pre-eminence 
were backed by all the gentlemen of the British and Foreign Institute. 
It is not even because he is going to work wonders specified in what 
he calls “A Lady’s Postcript,” containing a Prorrer and a CHaL- 
LENGE, Which shall be given in his own words :— | 


“The Prorrer, therefore, which I have alluded to, is—that, if encouraged by 
receiving names for a reasonable List of Subscribers, from men of science, opti- 
cians, &c., I shall publish without delay, at Half-a-Crown a Copy, a ‘ Practical 
Method for Trisecting an Angle, or Arc of a Circle.’ I add, moreover, for the 
satisfaction of the public, and to end at once all doubt of my ability to do so, that 
I invite any three gentlemen to form themselves into a committee to investigate 
this method. I shall only stipulate, in justice to subscribers, that they keep the 
process a secret till the publication takes place; and that they give an immediate 
certificate, to satisfy the public, as I have said, of the efficacy of the Method, 
if convinced of it on mathematical principles. The Method, as I before stated, 
will be such, that any one can construct from it a simple instrument for trisection. 

** So far for the Paorrer—and now for the peaceful and respectful CHALLENGE. 
Though the method, I now speak of, will have to be proved on mathematical 
principles, it will not exactly develop the mathematical process by which I arrived 
at the solution ; though, of course, it will be in a great degree a clue to it. Now, 
giving to Mathematicians the full benefit of this clue, I shall cha/lenge them to 
Sind out the process. If they do, it will be an approximation, on their own pait, 
towards the discovery of latent error in the first principles of the science. If they 
give tf up, I shall then publish the mathematical process, which shall involve no 
assumption, nor in any respect deviate from the plain rules of Euclid, It will 
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enable me, however, to elucidate my views as to the existence of error; and | 
shall subsequently tollow them up by a strict mathematical solution of the Quav- 
RATURE OF THE CiRcLE. As a climax to the wonderful, it will be found that 
both of these Problems are mysteriously, and yet plainly, connected with Puyr- 
SIOGLYPHICS. —p, 214. 


Neither is it because he is going to open a polyglott battery, and 
seems ambitious to make a second Babel, by confounding all the lan- 


guages of the earth, as he intimates in a “ Notice” which follows his 
Introduction ;— 


“ The author has it in contemplation, if he meet with public encouragement, 
to commence a series of elementary books for the different languages, ona phy- 
sioglyphical system, He would begin with a Physioglyphical Dictionary, or 
Lexicon, in Monthly Parts, comprising the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, and 
French languages. Communications in the way of suggestion or subscription, 
post free, will be thankfully received and respectfully attended to.”’ 


If, under favour of this invitation, we might offer a suggestion— 
not a subscription really, for conscience sake—but a suggestion, (post 
free, and free in every way, and above all, free from anything like envy, 
hatred or malice towards a person, if he be a real person, whose 
existence we know of only by this book,) we would most seriously 
suggest to him the expediency of keeping out of the way of “some 
gentlemen” at the British and Foreign Institute, who are leading him 
to expose himself. If they still tease him, he must, like the Speaker, 
threaten to “name” them; a step from which, in so gross a case, 
one’s humanity should not shrink ; and indeed charity calls on one to 
suspect that they might turn out to be only a few wags who had not 
duly reflected that their pranks might in some degree compromise 
persons of higher consideration and character, with whom the level- 
ling influence of cash payments had in some sort associated them. 

It is not for any, or all of these things, that the writer would have 
thought it worth while to notice so absurd a book ; but this most mis- 
chievous creature, who sets to work as if he thought that all things in 
heavenandearth had been named that he might play his tricks on them, 
is going to set the Bible to rights. It is all a farce for us to pretend 
that we understand it; a kind of dim notion of the easy parts some 
Hebrew scholars and Greek critics may have, but they know very 
little about it ; and, in fact, nobody does know but “ Upton.” 

Now let him trisect angles and square circles, and write ele- 
mentary books, if he pleases. Let him metamorphose Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and amuse “ some gentlemen” at the Institute with stories 
about Apollo and Daphne meaning the refraction of the sun’s rays ; 
but if (as he seems to intimate) he has any sense of religion, any 
fear of God, any mercy for man, let him keep his nonsense clear of 
the Bible. It would be an insult to the reader, to say one word of the 
unfitness of such a person to deal with such subjects after the extracts 
which have been given, and in which those containing the most 
direct proof have been intentionally omitted, because they wear a dis- 
gusting appearance of irreverence. As to the author’s general pur- 
pose, however, in respect of Biblical criticism, two specimens of his 
professions shall be given. 
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“Its efficacy, however, with regard to the Hebrew language, and the sacred 
scriptures, is what, above all, should invest it with transcendent interest. it the 
primary and natural meanings of the primitive Hebrew words be not periectly 
understood, it is manifest that the fud/ and true meaning of the sacred text cannot 
be satisfactorily elicited. If, too, there be ignorance in this respect in the trans- 
lation of the plain narrative, it must approach to almost utter blindness through 
the entire range of the prophecies. Nor is it to Hebrew alone that these remarks 
are applicable. In biblical criticism, as regards the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, there is considerable ambiguity and diversity of opinion, in the translation 
of passages involving points of doctrine, and of parts of the Revelation. This, 
again, seems chiefly to result from ignorance of those natural relations of lan- 
guaye, which physioglyphics can explain. Should its effects, then, be such, 
in displaying the hidden treasures of the prophetic volumes, and establishing 
vital points of doctrine beyond the reach of captious controversy, itis not too much 
to hope that it may prove to mankind a discovery most invaluable.”—Pref., p. v. 

* But to those who are anxious in the cause of scriptural truth, and desirous 

of attaining to the highest possible degree of the knowledge that is ¢here 
deposited, there are considerations before which a!l that I have mentioned must 
fade into comparative insignificance. With regard to what I shall say on this 
head, you are now yourselves in a capacity to form some judgment. You must 
see that there is at least some foundation for physioglyphics ; and you are now 
aware that it is from the Hebrew I have derived it. It must be evident to you, 
therefore, that there is something in the Hebrew language that has not hitherto 
been understood. Eminent Hebrew scholars, indeed, have often, and in ditierent 
ages, suspected that it possessed some latent and extraordinary powers. Many of 
them, too, have attempted to show that its characters were hieroglyphical ; but 
their interpretations of them were found to fail in the application. Constant 
failures in these attempts have led to their cessation, and Hebraists have at 
length concluded that the thing is impossible. So" should you, perhaps, before 
this evening, have naturally imagined that it was impossible for the words or 
letters of our own language to havea latent meaning. But as you now see that this 
is the case, you will not, I trust, be disinclined to credit my assertion, that it is 
also the case, and to a much more important extent, in Hebrew. Indeed, it is 
such as to affect generally the meanings of the verbal roots, which, in Hebrew, 
are considered as the standards of the language ; and where there are errors with 
regard to these, it is evident that the language itself cannot be rightly understood. 
This | have found decidedly to be the case ; and in many instances, even in the 
plain narrative, I can prove that the translation is buta faint outline of the mean- 
ing ; nor do | consider it to be always true to that. If so, then, what must it be 
in respect of the prophecies—where the subjects are so abstruse, and the leading 
ideas so much more difficult to be gleaned? It is my own firm conviction, 
therefore, that this science will reveal to us masses of untold treasure in the sacred 
Scriptures, which the errors I allude to have hitherto kept shrouded from any 
possibility of observation ; and that, if applied with becoming humility and holi- 
hess of purpose, it may prove a master-key to the secrets of the prophecies 
themselves.”"—p. 24. 


Surely, whatever “some gentlemen” may like and patronize, there 
must be other gentlemen, not a few, and not less influential in the 
Institute, who will be anxious and able to prevent its becoming a 
school for such degrading quackery and folly—a laughing-stock and 
mere nuisance in the eyes of every man who has any concern for the 
maintenance of religion and learning. 
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A Collection of Cathedral Music, by the Great English Masters, consisting of Ser- 
vices and Anthems, selected from the Books of the different. Cathedrals ; from 
the Aldrich, the Tudway, the Fitzwilliam Manuscript Collections; and from 
the Library in the Music School at Oxford ; vliiel in Score, with an Organ 
Accompaniment. Edited by Edward F. Rimbault, F.S, A. London. 

Chappell. Folio. 

Tus publication, of which three parts have already appeared, con- 
sists of “ a Selection of the best Services and Anthems that are to be 
found in the various Cathedral and Collegiate Libraries, but which 
have not hitherto been printed. A few will be selected from scarce 
printed works, such as BarNnarp’s ‘ Selected Church Music ;’ but it is 
not the Editor's intention to reprint any that are included in the Col- 
lections of Dr. Boyce, Dr. Arnold, ‘&e. ; and it will be his chief 
object to select such as are best fitted for Cathedral use.” 

The portion already published contains services of great merit, by 
Rogers, Creighton, Jeremiah Clarke, and Croft, and two most beau- 
tiful Evening Services by Wise and Kelway. The work, which is admir- 
ably edited, will be the most important addition to the library of cathe- 
dral music which has appeared since Dr. Boyce’s Selection. It would 
be most disgraceful, therefore, to the cathedral bodies, if such a work 
should not meet ample and abundant encouragement at their hands ; 
for, certainly, the editing of music of this description is a task re- 
quiring such labour and careful accuracy, that it is nothing less 
than ingratitude in those for whose benefit the labour is under- 
taken, to allow the work to languish for want of a sufficient sub- 
scription; and it would be doubly so in this case, where a work of 
the kind is brought out with such a regard to economy, that it would 
be impossible to have the music transcribed at several times the cost of 
the engraved music, to say nothing of what musicians of such eminence 
as Boyce and Croft, considered so valuable to the just performance of 
choral music, the furnishing the singers with scores,by which the whole 
design and spirit of the composition in all its parts is placed before 
them. The cathedral bodies have heretofore been but too lukewarm in 
encouraging such works as this. Dr. Boyce experienced it in his day. 
It isto be hoped, that along with the increased attention tothe solemnity 
and decorum of the service, which is now happily apparent in so many 
places, a just feeling of their duty in this particular also will be enter- 
tained and acted on. a 
The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain from the Conquest lo the 

Reformation. By Henry Bowman, Architect. London, Parker, 1844. Ato. 
Or this useful and beautifully illustrated work, the seventh part has 
just been published. The object of the work is stated to be, “ to 
furnish, at a cheap rate, illustrations of the best specimens of thie 
ecclesiastical remains in this country, confining them to such as shall 
be excellent in design, adapted to modern practice, and not too 
elaborate or expensive in execution. ‘The specimens will chietly con- 
sist of such country churches as are best suited for imitation, and 
most adapted to the wants of the present age, though some of them 
are comparatively little known.” It is plain, therefore, that the 
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author's design is to produce a practical work, and such it promises 
eminently to be. ‘There are ground plans of all the churches given, 
and measurements of the details. Some of the plates are really beau- 
tiful, and though the historical portion of the work does not pretend 
to be very “ comprehensive, or exhibit elaborate research,” it contains 
a considerable quantity of information ; and the whole, as far as the 
writer of this has been able to observe, is perfectly free from that sym- 
bolism, which has threatened of late to render the study of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, and the restoration of churches, to say the least, 
objects of suspicion to the sounder members of the church. 

The work is beautifully printed, and is remarkably cheap. 





How shall we conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England? By J.C. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Curate of Boxley. Second 
edition, corrected and enlarged. London. Pickering. 1844. 8vo. pp. 349. 

Tue first edition of this book, published last year, consisted but of 

I89 pages, and, in truth, the work has in a great measure been re- 

written. It is certainly a most important addition to the library of 

the liturgical student, nor can any clergyman, who desires to under- 
stand the question of rubrical conformity, and the nature and extent 
of his own obligations on this much agitated subject, fail of deriving 
great and lasting advantages from the perusal. It is not merely a col- 
lection of authorities on the different points now in dispute; though, 
in reality, it is doubted whether in any other work so much informa- 
tion can be found. The writer certainly knows of none. But the 
value of Mr. Robertson’s book is the calmness, sobriety, and freedom 
from sectarian bias of any sort, with which he treats the particular 
points of difficulty in detail, and the general question of conformity 
itself. The writer of this is free to confess it was by degrees, 
and on much reflection, that he had been led to arrive at a similar 

conclusion to that Mr. Robertson endeavours to establish. But into a 

further discussion of it the writer is unwilling to enter here, because 

he is anxious that the clergy, and those of the laity who take an in- 
terest in the question (and few do not just now), should procure Mr. 

Robertson’s deeply interesting volume, and read and judge for them- 

selves. Happy, indeed, will the church be if even a majority of her 

members, lay and clerical, can be brought to take the wise, and 
charitable, and peaceable view which he so ably advocates. 

The object of this brief notice, therefore, being to recommend this 
book to the attention it so well deserves, it is not intended to descend 
to minute criticism. But, in passing, the writer has observed that Mr. 
Robertson is under the impression that “ the Ordinal was not reprinted 
in 1559." This is a mistake. ‘The writer has seen copies printed by 
Grafton, and also by Jugge and Cawode, bearing that date, which 
agree with the Ordinal of 1552. But such a point is comparatively 
trivial. The following passage from Mr. Robertson’s conclusion will 
show the spirit in which the work is written : 


‘Let us, too, beware lest by any fault of character, any rashness or violence, 
we render the doctrines which we wish to promote more unpalatable than they 
would otherwise be... ... 
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‘Most especially let us beware of affectation, and a wish to be more refined 
than our neighbours ; for it would be fearful indeed if for such motives we should 
cause any one to stumble. And, if the truth may be spoken, there is much need 
of thiscaution. This is what I chiefly dread—not Romanism as such, or formalism, 
but conceit and affectation. There seems to be reason for thinking that many are 
now forward catholics, who, a dozen years ago, would have been rationalists ; 
and Komanism may very possibly have its turn next with this class ;—coxcombry 
being the true essence of their character, and any particular set of opinions only 
the dress. It would seem that there are some by whom catholicism is adopted for 
the sake, not of fellowship with the communion of saints, but of likeness to the 
people of the middle ages ;—they seeking by religion the same end which 
fashionable youth lately strove after, by the very different measures of donning 
antique armour, mounting barbed steeds, and, in the view of breathless beauty, 
picturesquely shivering lances. 

‘« What I apprehend is, the substitution of a poetic, romantic, wsthetic Some- 
thing, for plain duty to God and our neighbour, and perhaps most people who 
have read some late writings will agree in thinking that my apprehensions are not 
causeless. And observe how persons of susceptible years waa character are now 
dealt with. They are told that it is a mark of a high, tender, affectionate mind, 
to long after splendours of worship unknown in the English church of this day, 
after what Mr. Newman speaks of as in some cases almost theatrical, and Bishop 
Cosin does not scruple to call outright by that name, and by others quite as un- 
favourable. And then, instead of being desired to keep their imaginations and 
feelings in check, they are actually taught to think it something creditable that 
these are not under the control of their judgment; and, for the sake of ladies and 
young gentlemen thus tutored, we cannot much longer dispense with copes, and 
our service must be made such as English service never has been, to the disgust 
of sober people, and the utter estrangement of multitudes, whose unreasonable- 
ness takes an opposite direction. We hear of things, as now revived and boasted 
of by our extreme churchmen, which we might rather have expected to find 
the church’s enemies dragging forth from obscurity in order to shame her.”"— 
pp. 325-7, 


~~ 


Churches in Yorkshire. Nos. 1X., X., XI. Leeds. 1844. 

Tuis is a beautiful book ; the drawings are most interesting, and the 
details supply much instruction to church builders and restorers. 
There isa considerable quantity of antiquarian and historical informa- 
tion in the letter-press, and if only the author has the discretion to 
avoid the follies of symbolism, to which the latter numbers betray an 
inclination greater than the earlier ones had given one reason to 
apprehend, the work will lose nothing in value among sensible people. 
There is, no doubt, in the wonders of Gothie architecture, no little 
temptation to indulge a lively imagination ; but truth is a very sacred 
thing, and never to be handled with more of reverence, than when one 
is treating of the house of God, and the mysteries of his spiritual 
worship, 





Lessons on Chemistry, adapted to the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students 
in the Universities, and Readers who wish to learn the Fundamental Principles 
and the Leading Facts. By William H. Balmain. Longman & Co. 1844, 
18mo. 


Tue guides and companions to scientific knowledge which now issue 


from the press are so numerous, and of such frequent recurrence, 
that it is difficult to accord to all of them a due share of notice. ‘The 
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present work, however, is so far superior to others of its class as to 
call for especial commendation. Devoted as it is to a science so gene- 
rally useful and interesting, it derives additional claims from the skill 
and ability with which the author has extended its application at once 
to the simplest elements of chemistry, and to its higher and more 
abstruse investigations. In the present age, education may be con- 
sidered incomplete if it does not embrace some knowledge of that 
now deeply studied subject—chemistry ; and the writer knows of no 
more perfect manual of the science than Mr. Balmain’s. Strict accu- 
racy and methodical arrangement are amongst its conspicuous fea- 
tures, and the diagrams of decompositions leave nothing to be desired, 
The writer can confidently recommend it as worthy of the diligent 
study of those for whose instruction it has been compiled. 





Sermons on the Privileges, Responsibilities, and Duties of Members of the Gospel 
Covenant. By the Rev. T. Bowdler, M.A. London: Sharpe. 1844. 
8vo. pp. 423, 

JNAFFECTED plain discourses, of a truly devotional and affectionate 
character. 





Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. London: Burns, 1844. 4to. pp. 102, 
A BEAUTIFULLY printed and illustrated volume, containing many of 
the rhymes which amused our great grandfathers and great grand- 
mothers in their day, and will be found as amusing to children as long 
as the English language lasts. Generally speaking, the verses are 
unexceptionable ; one has struck the writer which certainly might have 
been left out without injury to the collection— 
“* Ilow many days has my darling to play ? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday.” 

At the end of the volume are four pages of so-called “ Sacre 
Rhymes,” which had very much better have been omitted. The union 
of sacred subjects with the class of poems composing the former part 
of the book, has too evident a tendency to diminish that reverence 
for everything connected with religion, to which children should be 
habituated. The compiler of the volume seems himself to have 
had some misgivings of this incongruity, as he has not entered these 
“Sacred Rhymes” in the same index with the others. The name of our 
Cre: ator manifestly could not stand side by side with ‘* Goosey, goosey, 

gander.’ Why not? It would be well if the compiler had stopped 
* analyze his feelings. Instincts are not to be despise d. A little more 
reflection would probably have led to the omission of these “ Sacred 
Rhymes’ altogether. Even yet, if this hint shall lead to the sheet 
that contains them bei ‘ing cancelled, the volume will be all the safer 
present for a little child, and not a whit less acceptable. 





Unele Peter's Fairy Tales. The first Story, containing the History and Adven- 
tures of Little Mary, _—_ of the Great Island of Brakarakakaka, By Uncle 
Peter, F.R.L., M.M., T.T., F.A.S., @.@., X.¥.2., Kc. &e. &c, London : Longman. 
Small 8vo, pp. 247. 

Uncie PETER has certainly avoided the fault of mixing merriment 

and solemnity, and has given very good reasons for doing so; and his 
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fairy tale has lost nothing of its interest on that account, if the writer 
may judge from the amusement it has afforded to some children he 
has tried it on. Uncle Peter would do well to consider whether a 
story of this sort would not be fully as amusing, and somewhat safer, 
if allusions to real events and living persons were omitted. 


Lectures, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical, on the Catechism of the Church 
of England. By Francis Russell Nixon, D.D., Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 
Second edition. London: Wix, 1844. 8vo, pp. 652. 


Tus work, as the right reverend author stated in the preface to the 
first edition, was composed for the purpose of furnishing funds in 
order to build a chapel of ease in the extensive parish of Ash next 
Sandwich. The gentleman who has undertaken the supervision of this 
second edition, informs the public that the Bishop “ has devoted the 
proceeds of this second edition for the benefit of the same house of 
prayer, which his own untiring exertions were instrumental in erect- 
ing.’ It is not intended to enter into any lengthened observations on 
this work—nor is it necessary. But the following remarks on the 
interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy will gratify those who agree 
with the writer in believing, that the only safeguard for the preserva- 
tion of Christian truth in the church is the grammatical interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture. 


“ All the prophecies respecting Christ that have hitherto been fulfilled refer 
to his first coming; they have been accomplished to the letter. What are we 
to say, then, of the remainder? Are we to fall into the same error which we 
are now ready to see or condemn in the Jew? And are we to pronounce that 
faith wild and visionary which takes warning from the past, and hopes that 
the predictions descriptive of lis second coming will be accomplished to the 
letter likewise? If so, then we act afresh the part of Adam, who thought 
that God was not in earnest, but spoke in a figure of speech, when he declared 
‘ If thou eatest of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt surely 
die ; then we countenance the sin of those before the flood, who mocked at 
the preacher of righteousness, and thought his denunciations of God's coming 
vengeance were not to be taken in their simple acceptation ; then must we ac- 
quit the Jew of more than,half his stubbornness, in refusing to take warning 
by the explicit threats of national and individual woe, uttered by Moses and a 
host of succeeding prophets ; then, to be consistent, we must cease to quarrel 
with the Jew, if he takes up the same licence with ourselves, if he declares the 
Evangelists to be in error, asserts that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Messiah 
of the Scriptures, that the close resemblance between certain passages of his 
life and the prophecies of the Old Testament, was an accidental coincidence— 
not an actual fulfilment of God’s word. If the Christian calls the twentieth 
chapter of the Revelations an allegorical representation of the Almighty’s 
future dealings with his church and with the nations, and not a literal pro- 
phecy of events yet unaccomplished, why, by the same rule, may not the Jew 
declare the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to be a figurative illustration of cere 
tain points in the Messiah’s character, although the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
permits us to look upon it as the truth of ancient prophecy evidenced by the 
facts of Gospel history ? Whence is our right to make Scripture bend to our 
prejudices, instead of reverently bowing down before its records, as the very 
Oracles of the unerring God? Surely it were wiser, to say the least of it, to 
put a literal interpretation upon Holy Writ, wherever it can be done, and only 
to resort to a different mode of exposition, when the sense and the context mani- 
festly require it. And even this licence should be used with extreme caution, 
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remembering the warning of the apostle Peter, that no prophecy of the Scrip 
ture is of any private interpretation ; for the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.”—pp. 274, 275. 


A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, from the Fourteenth Century. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
F.R.S. London: Smith. 1844. Partl. 8vo. pp. 64. 


Tue design of this Dictionary, the author states, is, “ within as mode- 
rate a compass as possible, to give a large collection of those obsolete 
and provincial words which are most likely to be generally useful, 
without extending the size and cost of the work, by etymological or 
other similar researches.” 

The obsolete words are generally illustrated by examples from 
manuscripts and rare books; and the author solicits lists of provincial 
words, and of obsolete terms, accompanied with references. 





A Complete Communion Service, in the key of C., with the lesser third. 
By Uvedale Price. London. 1844. 

EviIDENTLY the work of one who has been a diligent student of har- 
mony. The chief defect is a want of that ease and simplicity in the 
modulation, of which the services of Tallis, Farrant, and Aldrich fur- 
nish such beautiful examples, and without which, those who have 
any experience in choral music know that the most learned and 
laboured compositions fail in the performance. 





The Choral Service as used in the Parish Church of Leeds, Edited by James 
Liil!. Second edition. Leeds. 1844. 


Tue responses and litany are “chiefly those which are used in week- 
days at Durham,” differing in the harmonizing of the chant from 
those generally used. The writer confesses his preference for the 
common arrangement; nor has he ever been able to reconcile his ear 
to the admission of the seventh in the Amens, or the closes in the 
general confession. It has always seemed to him to detract from the 
solemnity and the masculine character of the service. Mr. Hill’s part 
of the work has been carefully performed, and shews both taste and 
experience. 





The Present Crisis of the Church of Ireland considered, By George Miller, D.D., 
Vicar-General of Armagh. Dublin: Curry. 1844. 8vo. pp. 30. 


An able pamphlet on a subject of deep interest to the whole United 
Church. Want of space alone prevents its being noticed at greater 
length; but it is hoped it will be widely circulated, and meet the 
attention which is due, not less to the station and abilities of the writer 
than to the importance of his subject. 
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CHARGE: DELIVERED BY HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP 
OF ARMAGH. 


AT HIS TRIENNIAL VISITATION OF THE PROVINCES OF ARMAGH AND TUAM, 
IN SEPTEMBER, ]844. 


(Reprinted from the Authentic Copy in the Trish Ecclesiastical Journal.) 


In addressing you, my reverend brethren, on this occasion, I wish, before I 
proceed to speak on topics more directly relating to your spiritual duties, to 
offer a few remarks explanatory of the change which has recently been made 
in the law respecting marriages in this country, a subject of great importance 
to the community at large, affecting, as it does, the peace of families, and the 
morals and happiness of the people. The act, which was passed in the ses- 
sion which has just been concluded, is founded on the English Marriage and 
Registration Acts of the year 1836. My design in the observations that Iam 
about to make, is to point out to you the manner in which you will be affected 
by it as clergymen of the established church. 

Heretofore, as you are aware, a marriage celebrated, however irregularly, 
by a clergyman, was a valid marriage, although the irregularity in celebrating 
it subjected the officiating minister to punishment. The act which is about to 
come into operation, will render invalid any marriage solemnized by a person 
in holy orders of the established church, unless it take place in the church 
wherein the banns have been published, or in the church specified in the 
licence granted by the surrogate, or in the certificate of the registrar of the 
district. The only exception being with reference to such parties as shall 
obtain a special licence from myself or my successors in the primacy. With 
regard to the issuing of a licence by the surrogate, the act requires, that in 
order to obtain it, a notice must be given seven days previously ; in which 
notice the names of the parties must be entered, and the name of the parish 
or parishes in which they have resided for at least seven days preceding ; and 
the church must also be specified in which it is intended that the marriage 
shall be solemnised. A copy of this notice is to be entered by the surrogate 
in a book, which is to be open for public inspection ; and a copy of the notice 
is also to be forwarded by him to the incumbent of the parish in which the 
parties dwell, or, if they dwell in different parishes, to the incumbent of each. 
{ would hope that by this means an effectual check will be placed in the way 
of licences being granted to parties attempting to practise an imposition upon 
the surrogate by making false statements ; an evil against which even the 
solemnity of the oath required by the canons to be taken in order to obtain a 
licence, has sometimes been found but an insufficient security. 1 trust, how- 
ever, at the same time, by having surrogates appointed in places easy of 
access to the inhabitants of every part of the diocese, and by fixing a very 
moderate sum as the fee to be charged for a licence, every facility will be 
afforded to the people for the celebration of marriages ‘decently, and in 
order ;” and that they will have no reason to complain of any needless difficulty 
being placed in the way of having an honourable union hallowed by the bene- 
diction and prayers of the church. 

It is to be observed, also, that by the statute which we are considering, it 
is enacted, that if a marriage shall not be solemnized within three months 
after the notice of it shall have been given to the surrogate, the licence which 
may have been granted thereupon shall be utterly void. 

Besides the three modes which previously existed of authorizing a clergy- 
man to celebrate a marriage,—namely, publication of banns, special licence, 
or licence from a surrogate,—a fourth mode has been added by the Act, which 
\s a certificate from the registering officer of the district wherein the parties 
reside who intend to be married. The lord-lieutenant is empowered to 
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appoint a registrar-general, whose office will be in Dublin, and under whom 
registrars are to be appointed, and stationed in districts of a convenient extent 
throughout the whole country. To these registrars any parties may give 
notice of their intending to be married, the notice being in the same form as 
that required to be given to a surrogate. This notice is to be copied into a 
book, which shall be open for inspection at all reasonable hours, and a copy 
of it is to be transmitted to the clerk of the guardians of the Poor Law Union 
in the district for which the registrar acts, in order to its being read at the 
next succeeding meeting of the guardians; and at the end of twenty-one days 
after the notice has been given to the registrar, he is empowered to grant a 
certificate authorizing the celebration of the marriage, provided that the issuing 
of such certificate has not been previously forbidden. This certificate, if it be 
addressed to any of you, my reverend brethren, and if your church be within 
the district of the registrar, you are to receive, and to act upon it, as standing 
instead of the publication of banns. 

You are no doubt aware, that by the fifty-second canon, any clergyman who 
celebrates a marriage without publication of banns, or without a licence, is 
liable, if he be beneficed, to be deprived, or, if he be not beneficed, to be 
degraded. ‘The Act which I have been explaining to you, makes this offence 
to be a felony, and thus subjects the offender to the punishment of transporta- 
tion. And the same punishment will be incurred by a clergyman, if he cele- 
brate a marriage anywhere except in a church, unless a special licence has 
been obtained. 

Such are the alterations that have been made in the existing law of mar- 
riage, which bear expressly on the church. 1 would merely glance in a very 
cursory way on this occasion at the provisions of the Act which have refer- 
ence to other parties. The registrars who are to be appointed by government 
in the several districts into which the country will be divided, may, seven days 
after notice has been given to them by persons intending to be married, grant 
a licence for the celebration of the marriage in any certified place of worship 
of dissenters, or in the office of the registrar, provided that the issue of such 
licence has not been forbidden by any person whose consent is legally neces- 
sary, and provided the parties take an oath similar to that taken before a sur- 
rogate, and provided the marriage shall take place between the hours of eight 
and two o'clock, and in the presence, not only of two witnesses, but also of 
the registrar of the district. But you are to observe, that a licence of this 
kind granted after seven days’ notice by a registrar appointed by government, 
will not authorize a clergyman to solemnize the marriage, and it cannot be 
addressed to him, so that you are in no case to receive or to act upon it. It 
is quite distinct from the certificate 1 alluded to before, which is granted 
twenty-one days after notice has been given to the registrar, and which may 

be substituted for the publication of bams. The registrar’s licence is intended 
only for the convenience of parties who scruple to make use of our religious 
service, and who, therefore, are desirous of being married either in the regis- 
trar’s office, or in a dissenting place of worship. 

Presbyterian ministers are likewise authorized to marry parties, both of 
whom belong to their congregations, after the publication of banns in their 
houses of worship, or on the production of a licence issued by one of their 
own ministers, appointed by the presbytery, with the approval of the lord- 
lieutenant, for the purpose of granting licences within the bounds of each 
presbytery. ‘To obtain a licence of this kind, seven days’ previous notice must 
be given, and an oath must be taken similar to that which is required to be 
taken before a registrar, and the marriage must take place in their house of 
worship between the hours of eight and two o’clock. By means of such 
licences, presbyterian ministers are henceforward empowered also to celebrate 
mixed marriages, where one of the parties is certified to have been a presby- 
terian for at least a month previous to the marriage. 
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The provisions of this statute which are, in my opinion, of most value and 
importance, are those which declare every marriage to be null and void which 
is not celebrated either in a church, or a certified presbyterian or dissenting 
house of worship, or the registrar's office; and which declare any marriage to 
be null and void which is celebrated without previous publication of banns, or 
obtaining such a licence or certificate as is prescribed by the Act. I entertain 
a confident hope that by these provisions an effectual stop will be put to the 
disgraceful trade in clandestine marriages which has been so extensively 
carried on, and which has been s0 fruitful a source of misery in many neigh- 
bourhoods, and the occasion of deeply injuring the morals of the people. The 
difficulty of preventing this evil practice to which I have referred was long felt 
and complained of; but now, when it comes to be generally known and 
understood that such private marriages will, in every case, be utterly void, by 
whomsoever they may be celebrated, parties will, I trust, no longer resort to 
those who pretend to solemnize them ; and this means of deceiving innocent 
persons into the formation of improper alliances will, I hope, be removed from 
amongst us. The part which | took with respect to the Marriage Bill was 
mainly directed to the effecting of this desirable object; and it will afford 
me very great gratification if it shall be found to promote the welfare of the 
whole community, as I expect it will, by protecting families of every class 
throughout the country from the misfortune and unhappiness which are the 
sure consequences of clandestine and improper marriages. 

I must advert fora moment, my reverend brethren, to the new duties which 
will be imposed upon you in connexion with the registration of marriages. 
Duplicate copies of books, prepared according to a certain form, will be 
furnished to you from the office of the registrar-general, and of every marriage 
that you celebrate you will have immediately to make an entry in duplicate, 
and have it signed by the parties married, and by two witnesses. One of 
these books will remain in your keeping, and in that of your successors, the 
other, when filled, you are directed to transmit to the registrar of the district 
ia Which your church is situated. From this registry you are four times ia 
the year, in the months of April, July, October, and January, to make a copy 
of the marriages celebrated by you within the preceding three months; and 
you are to transmit that copy to the district registrar. 

it only remains that I should observe that Roman Catholics are exempted 
from the operation of this Act, and that it will not come into force until the 
3lst of March of the ensuing year; the intervening time being required 
for arranging the districts of the registrars, for appointing officers to fill the 
situations, and for preparing the requisite books and forms. . 

Having thus furnished you with some information for your guidance with 
respect to the recently passed Marriage Act, allow me to turn to subjects which 
more appropriately belong to the business of our this day's meeting ; and first, 
[would exhort you to greater professional exertion and abstractedness from 
the world—to still more generous sacrifices of time and Jabour-—to reform of 
every kind, where reform is necessary—to nothing less than an entire devoted- 
ness to the cause and work which you have undertaken. To all this, and more, 
if there be more than this, I would earnestly exhort you, on account of the 
perils to which the church is exposed, both in the apprehensions of her friends, 
and the anticipations of her enemies. Let us not conceal it from ourselves, 
that the eves of friends and foes are equally turned upon us, although from 
very different motives. Whilst our adversaries will not fail to employ every 
engine of subversion which our own supineness or their increased power and 
activity may supply, our well-wishers do reasonably expect to be furnished 
with ample means for our defence; not merely by being enabled to appeal, in 
refutation of gainsayers, to the scriptural truth on which our church is esta- 
blished, but also to the purity of that system on which her polity is adminis- 
tered, and the innocence and holiness, the learning and ability of her ministers. 


Vor. XXVI.— December, 1844. 22 
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I am aware, indeed, that an awful responsibility as pastors of the flock of 
Christ is, and must remain the paramount motive of our exertions ; and that 
when a suitable sense of this responsibility is wanting, all exhortations drawn 
from the peculiar circumstances of the times will be unavailing. And could | 
persuade myself that any one amongst you needed, at this time of his ministry, 
to be put in mind that he is hereafter to give account of the souls committed 
to his care, I would exempt that person from all participation in this address, 
as one on whom the suggestions which I am about to submit would be thrown 
away. But I am unwilling to think this of any of you. I trust that you are, 
one and all, impressed with a just sense of the obligation which your ministry 
imposes on you, and that I may profitably bring forward the critical position 
in which our church is placed in this country as an additional motive for 
greater circumspection and redoubled diligence. The occasion, my reverend 
brethren, is too solemn, the state of our affairs too serious, the trust com- 
mitted to my charge too sacred, for me to use with propriety or you to receive 
with complacency mere terms of complimentary approbation. No doubt in 
the wisest and best of us there is much which on an impartial review will be 
found capable of amendment, much in our views of divine truth that may be 
enlarged, much in our practice that may be brought nearer to the apostolic ex- 
ample, much in the performance of our functions that may be improved ; and 
I should be unworthy to perform the office of your spiritual monitor on this 
occasion, if I had not proposed, with the grace of God, to institute the same 
severe scrutiny into my own conduct, the same anxious inquiry as to the means 
of defending and advancing the cause of Christ, that I am desirous to recom- 
mend for your adoption. ‘I charge you, therefore (in the words of St. Paul), 
before God and our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead, 
at his appearing in his kingdom” (for I can find no words so suitable to the 
feelings | entertain of the importance of this exhortation), let it not be said 
that such improvements as are acknowledged to be necessary have been forced 
upon us. Who are more concerned in the church’s welfare than ourselves? 
Let us, then, with honest minds, search if there be ought amiss amongst us ; 
and in furtherance of this inquiry, let us ask and communicate information 
with the frankness and sincerity, the kindness and confidence of brethren. 
In urging the duty of examining your conduct and the state of the church, 
I am far from admitting the truth of those accusations which malevolence has 
brought forward against us, or considering everything an abuse which has 
been clamoured against as such. Nor in speaking of our errors or deficiencies 
will I suffer it to be ungratefully forgotten, that amidst the dangers and cor- 
ruptions of religion, ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus” has been ministered in our 
church in its essential purity, and its divine origin ably and satisfactorily de- 
fended, that his sacraments have been duly administered, and his precepts en- 
forced by the teaching, and exemplified in the lives of her useful and godly pastors, 
who by the same paths in which they have themselves trod, have led thousands 
on their way to heaven rejoicing. But in every church that does not, as vainly 
as presumptuously, lay claim to impeccability, it must in candour be admitted 
that wholesome discipline will occasionally become relaxed, that the spirit as 
well as the letter of useful ordinances will be departed from, and practices in- 
troduced which, if not abstractedly considered sinful and erroneous, may be 
very far from producing edification, the sole end of every ecclesiastical consti- 
tution. It is on points like these that I would say to you, let us with un- 
sparing hand correct in ourselves what on an impartial review of our conduct 
our conscience tells us needs correction. Let us above all and in everything 
set before us our great exemplar Jesus Christ, who, being “a minister of the 
true sanctuary,” has left us a pattern, by copying which we shall best fulfil 
the ministry which we have received of him. Let us, then, ever keep in view, 
and study in all its details the record that has been given us of his most holy 
life, that we may be imitators of him. Call to your mind how earnest and con- 
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stant he was in private devotion as a preparation for his public ministrations, 
that he might procure a blessing upon them. Reflect upon the untiring zeal 
which he manifested in fulfilling “the work which was given him to do;” 
the wisdom and prudence that appear in his mode of adapting his addresses 
to .he ignorant and the gainsaying; the patience with which he repeated the 
lessons of heavenly wisdom to those who were slow and dull in learning them; 
the plainness and fearlessness with which he spoke the truth to those who 
were unwilling to have it told to them; and, at the same time, the kindness, 
affection, and benevolence which he manifested to all. Especially mark how 
much of his attention was given to the poor; how their temporal necessities 
were considered by him, and relieved ; how he sympathized with them in their 
afflictions, while he never omitted an opportunity of imparting to them divine 
instruction. These are points in the character of our blessed Redeemer which 
it is salutary for you, his ministers, often to dwell upon, as designed for you 
to copy; making it your aim so to “ put on the Lord Jesus Christ” (as the 
apostle expresses it), that being, as it were, clothed with the same virtues and 
graces which composed his character, you may adorn your profession in all 
things. 

If such, my reverend brethren, be the disposition and conduct which become 
a Christian minister, what circumspection is necessary with regard to the 
choosing of fit persons to fill this sacred office. Allow me then to offer you a 
word of affectionate exhortation with reference to the facility with which testi- 
monials for orders, and, indeed, testimonials of every kind, are too frequently 
granted. If unqualified persons are admitted into the ministry, it is to be at- 
tributed in a great degree to this cause. Seldom is the bishop enabled by 
personal knowledge, and hardly ever can he feel himself warranted by clan- 
destine information, to dispute the truth of what his clergy have solemnly 
attested. It may be thought, indeed, that the testimonial conveys little more 
than a disavowal on the part of the persons subscribing it of their knowledge 
of any positive disqualification in the candidate, and that the responsibilityof 
ordaining must still remain with the bishop, who, as the appointed judge of 
ministerial fitness, is expressly charged to ‘‘ lay hands suddenly on no man,” 
and not be a “ partaker of other men’s sins.” But the testimonials required 
are not so regarded by the church, nor will they bear so lax an interpretation. 
They are the very instruments by which the bishop conscientiously forms his 
judgment. Upon the information thus regularly conveyed to him by those who 
are best entitled to his confidence, and who are themselves most deeply interested 
that none but worthy labourers should be admitted into Christ’s vineyard he 
must and does ordinarily depend. It should seem that no better security can 
be devised than that which these testimonials are, by their tenor, supposed to 
give. For in these documents is declared an intimate knowledge, for the space 
of the preceding three years, of the candidate’s moral and religious habits of 
life, of the soundness of his opinions, of his literary attainments, and of his 
diligent application to the studies of his calling. Nor is this all; an opinion 
is moreover pronounced of his being worthy to be admitted to the sacred 
office; by which nothing less can be understood than his possessing suitable 
qualifications and discretion for performing its functions in an impressive and 
edifying manner. 

As to the fitness of a candidate so recommended, the bishop may be deceived 
after the best examination which it is in his power to institute. Of his unfit- 
ness, should he after all be unfit, those who subscribe his testimonials cannot 
well be ignorant; but, what is more, of his being duly qualified and worthy, 
they do not only express a charitable hope, but a thorough persuasion, founded 
not upon what they have heard from others, but upon what they have them- 
selves observed and known. I would then impress upon you the responsibility 
you incur by recommending for ordination persons, not merely of whose fit- 


ness you have no reason to doubt, but of whose fitness you are not well 
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satisfied. I am aware how difficult it is in many cases to withhold testimo- 
nials, and how much personal dislike and embarrassment the refusal will 
sometimes occasion. But remember who it is that has denominated you “the 
light of the world,” “the salt of the earth;” and look upon the example of 
that apostle who “through good report and evil report” kept his eye fixed 
upon the advancement of his Master’s kingdom. 

Supposing, then, that due precaution and scrupulousness are used both in 
recommending and admitting persons to the ministry, I would next advert to 
what would greatly increase our efficiency as members of the Christian church, 

I mean the acting as much as may be with unanimity and combined effort— 
the “standing fast in one spirit, with one mind, and striving together for the 
faith of the gospel.” ‘This is the life and soul, the bond and the end of all 
associations. It increases charity as well as strength. It implies that the 
members of the Christian body “ have the same care one for another ;” and 
that every man “ looks not on his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others.” It is that bearing with each other’s infirmities, and supplying of 
each other's wants, which are so often and so urgently recommended in the 
New Testament. The mutual dependence, the sympathy, the co-operation of 
the different members of the human body are pointed out by the apostle in 
illustration of the unity which he inculcates upon the members of the Christian 
church. It is not to be expected, indeed, that where men think for themselves, 
there should exist no diversity of opinion as to the objects to be pursued or 
the means of obtaining them. One church alone, under the fond pretence of 
infallibility, exacts a slavish prostration of the understanding to the arbitrary 
dictates of her authority. She purchases unity of faith and uniformity of 
practice by the sacrifice of private judgment; and there is nothing in the 
character and proceedings of that church which recommends her example for 
our imitation. But we may set the advantages of uniformity in profession and 
in practice at too low as well as too high a rate ; and this, if I mistake not, is 
our error. Pledged, as we are, by a conscientious subscription to the articles 
of our church, to agreement in belief upon the fundamental truths of religion, 
it is not, perhaps, sufficiently felt by us that uniformity in practice, and con- 
cert in endeavour, are still required for securing the blessings of church com- 
munion. And allow me to add, that we who are members of the same 
religious society should be careful not to violate the principles of union on 
which all society is formed, and by the observance of which alone its benefits 
can be realized. We should discuss our various opinions, if various opinions 
exist amongst us, with temper and moderation, never exaggerating differences, 
and above all avoiding those personal collisions which tend only to confirm 
opponents in erroneous views, and to weaken the energies of the church. 
With reference toa subject upon which the clergy have expressed an almost 

unanimous determination, | mean the subject of education, | wish to say a few 
words. The attempts of the commissioners of national education to remove 
objections to their plan have been generally felt by the clergy to be insufficient 
for the purpose. My own opinion is, that they were so; and that co-operation 
with the national board on the terms proposed could not have been agreed to. 
Having explained my views upon this question at much length in my last 
charge, it is not my intention to enter upon the discussion of it at present. 
shall only observe, that the views which I put before my clergy and the public 
at that time, I continue to entertain. The more I reflect upon the subject, the 
more firm is my conviction, that education, to be really beneficial, must be 
based on religion, and that the instructors of children do little to promote their 
well-being, if they do not instil into their minds the principles of Divine truth, 
by which their conduct in after life is to be regulated. And I will take leave 
to add, what I said in my place in parliament with regard to the plan of 
national education in Ireland, when the fundamental rules of the board were 
first promulgated :— 
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“Tf it be consistent with the principles of the Romanecatholic church to de- 
bar the members of its communion from the use of the Scriptures, 1 maintain 
that it is not consistent with the principles of the Protestant church to esta- 
blish a system of national education founded on such pretensions. I presume 
not to interfere with the Roman-catholic priesthood in the exercise of an 
power which they may conscientiously believe to belong to them. What I 
say is this, if they wish to preserve their consistency as Roman-catholics, let 
us endeavour to preserve ours as Protestants. If they are persuaded that 
religion may be taught without the Scriptures, be it so, as faras regards them- 
selves ; but let us not, as Protestants, sanction such a principle, by establish- 
ing schools, which shall be called national ones, in which the essential truths 
of revelation are not set forth—in which the Scriptures are not recognised— 
are not appealed to—are not read, as the only pure and authentic source of 
religious faith and practice.” 

There is another topic to which I wish to draw your attention, but to 
which my limits will only permit me very briefly to allude—it is “ The Addi- 
tional Curates’ Fund Society.” I need not state to the ministers of parishes 
the urgent necessity of such an association to supply the spiritual wants of 
the people ; and I feel that I do enough in strongly recommending the support 
of that society to your continued liberality. 

I pass on, then, to one other subject, to which I must advert, and with 
which I shall conclude. I was lately requested by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to bring under the consideration of the members of the church in this 
country the pressing claims of ‘* The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,” and I gladly avail myself of this, the earliest opportunity in 
my power of doing so. It was the first Missionary Society established in 
the United Kingdom, having had its origin in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. It is in the strictest connexion with our church, and its affairs are 
regulated with the greatest impartiality, discretion, and wisdom. Its funds, 
however, are inadequate to mect the demands upon them— inadequate even to 
continue the means of support to the missionaries at present employed, and, 
of course, wholly inadequate to provide additional missionaries in places 
where there is the greatest possible need for their services, and the most 
encouraging prospect of success if they were sent out. Its exertions are,'as 
you know, directed especially to our colonies; and Irishmen ought to bear in 
mind how many thousands of their Protestant countrymen annually leave these 
shores, who must be indebted for the ministrations of religion (if at all 
enjoyed) to the benevolence of this society. It should also be known, that 
several of the missionaries employed by it are Irishmen. By means of a 
Queen's letter, collections are now in progress in every parish in England and 
Wales, for the support of this society, and I hope that in this country increased 
and vigorous exertions will be made to contribute to its exhausted funds. 

I am aware that sufficient support cannot be given to these societies without 
great sacrifices on your part, nor indeed without the co-operation of the laity. 
The cause is theirs as well as ours. It is a common cause, in which the best 
interest of every class of the community are involved. But whatever may be 
the reluctance or the willingness on the part of other men to promote the 
welfare of these institutions, it suffices us, my reverend brethren, to know 
that their promotion to the utmost of our power is our duty, and no unimpor- 
tant part of the duty which God has given us to perform, in forwarding the 
salvation of our fellow-men. And, perhaps, the example of the clergyman 

giving what he can spare out of his scanty income, for the furtherance of the 
great and befitting works which I have mentioned, may, under the Divine 
blessing, operate as a powerful incentive to his wealthy parishioners, liberally 
to bestow their contributions out of their abundance. . 

[ fear I have occupied an unreasonable portion of your time, but I felt it 
my duty to endeavour to bring before you in the plainest and most unreserved 
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manner my sentiments on matters intimately connected with the well-being 
of our church, and the advancement of religion, I invite you, and more par- 
ticularly my right reverend brethren, to assist me with your suggestions. I 
have set you the example of candid and familiar communication. You will 
not, however, so far misconceive what I have said, as to suppose that I have 
insisted on any work of ours as of itself sufficient for the advancement of the 
cause of Christ, and the welfare and prosperity of the established church. No 
doubt it will eventually be seen that every part of man’s salvation is to be 
traced up to God ;—planned, as we know it was, in his foresight, and carried 
on through every stage to its consummation, as we trust it will be, by his 
especial providence and his manifold grace,—by that providence superintending 
and securing the interests of the church equally under all circumstances, 
whether prosperous or adverse—and by that grace enlightening the under- 
standing, purifying the affections, and crowning with success the endeavours 
both of ministers and people. Nor must I be supposed to rely on external 
ordinances, however judicious, or the most regular celebration of the best 
services, or the most graceful delivery of the wisest discourses, unless our 
hearts and affections be engaged in the offices we perform, and our lives and 
dispositions correspond with the truths we inculcate. ‘The people are quick- 
sighted in detecting our deficiencies, and nothing can compensate for the want 
of sincerity and entire devotedness to our Master’s service. On this and every 
other point “‘ our sufficiency” for the work ‘‘is of God.” He it is who 
fashioneth and formeth our hearts and minds, exciting in them the holy 
warmth of devotion, and raising them to a suitable elevation by the influences 
of his Holy Spirit, whose aid is therefore to be sought by fervent and continual 
prayer. We must neglect no external means, as if all depended on our own 
exertions ; we must cast all our care upon God, as if all proceeded from his 
hand. The consciousness that we are acting under his guidance and sanction, 
so far from superseding, will call forth, invigorate, and ennoble our endea- 
vours; at the same time that it will suppress all disloyal murmurs and 
repinings, and console us under all seeming disappointments. For.on such a 
scheme of things, we have but to act our part as God would have us to act it, 
testifying no childish impatience if the event should not correspond with our 
expectations ; and leaving to the great Captain of our salvation to bring about 
his purposes at his own time, and in his own way. To his grace and mercy, 
my reverend brethren, | commend you. “The Lord bless you, and keep you. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon you, and be gracious unto you. The 
Lord lift up his countenance upon you, and give you peace both now and 
evermore.” Amen, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.—MR. WYSE’S MOTION, 
(From the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal.) 


To those who are familiarly acquainted with any subject, false statements 
respecting it often appear so absurd, that it seems like waste of time to 
attempt any formal refutation of them. But a little experience will soon con- 
vince us of the folly of allowing any falsehood to go abroad without doing all 
that is possible to contradict it. The history of the Irish church, for the last 
few years at least, is a striking proof of this. The statements so often made 
in and out of Parliament about the supposed abuses of the church of Ireland, 
the overgrown wealth of its benefices, its rich sinecures, and multifarious 
enormities, were the staple of many a newspaper article, and many an eloquent 
speech. The parliamentary returns demonstrated the utter falsehood of the 
great majority of such calumnies—the clergy and laity all knew them to be 
untrue ; but, nevertheless, they were received as the real foundation of Acts 
of Parliament, and even to this day noble lords and honourable gentlemen get 
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up in their places, and, forgetting the very existence of Church Temporalities’ 
Acts and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, suppression of bishoprics, and rent- 
charge-commutation, become eloquent in declamation against abuses that 
never existed, and petty sinecures that have ceased to be. 

Taught, therefore, by experience, it is our duty to endeavour for the future 
to contradict such false statements as are put forth with a view to undermine 
or alter the constitution of our ancient establishments; and although there 
may be but little hope that truth will prevail in opposition to political expe- 
diency, still it will be at least a satisfaction to reflect that falsehood has not 
been suffered to go uncontradicted. 

For these reasons it may, perhaps, be advisable to point out some of the 
gross errors into which Mr. Wyse has fallen, in reference to the University of 
a . his late speech in Parliament on the subject of academical education 
in Ireland. 

The motion, of which the honourable member for Waterford gave notice on 
that occasion, suggested three measures for the attainment of his proposed 
object. The first of these was, ‘‘ to open the emoluments and honours, as 
well as studies of the University of Dublin, to Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants ;” the second was, ‘‘to raise the College of Maynooth to the 
dignity of a theological faculty of the said University ;” and the third was, 
“to found and maintain a Roman-catholic University, with equal rank, 
endowments, and privileges with those of the University of Dublin.” 

It is to the first of these proposals only that the following observations are 
intended to apply. 

It is worded in such a manner as almost necessarily to mislead those who 
are unacquainted with the facts of the case. Who is there, for example, who 
heard Mr. Wyse’s motion, that would not at once infer that no emoluments, 
honours, or studies, were at present open to Roman Catholics in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin? It is true that the phrase * as well as studies” may imply 
that the studies, at least, are open to them; but what reader, out of five 

hundred, who is not previously aware of the fact will so understand it ? 

It is necessary, therefore, to make known, although it might seem to be 
sufficiently notorious already, that the studies of the University of Dublin are 
as open to Roman Catholics and other dissenters, as they are to members of 
the church. Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Independents, Quakers, nay, 
even Jews, may and do study there, and take degrees in arts, and all other 
faculties whatsoever, except theology ; the only test of any kind, on admission 
to any degree, except in theology, being the oath of allegiance to her Majesty. 

Again: the honow'’s of the University of Dublin are as open to Roman 
Catholics and other dissenters, as they are to members of the church. The 
annual prizes and honours awarded at the term examinations, the gold medals 
at the degree examination, the vice-chancellor’s prizes, and everything that 
can be called an honour, are as open as Mr. Wyse could desire, 

But then, the emoluments—the emoluments are the great aim, the main 
object of all this flourish about honours and studies,—why are not they 
equally open to all religions? It will, perhaps, surprise some readers to be 
told that very many of the emoluments of Trinity College are as open to 
Romanists and Protestant dissenters as its honours and studies: all its 
emoluments, in fact, except those which belong to the members of the corpo- 
ration as such,—a corporation founded for the express purpose of promoting 
the education of the,clergy and laity of the church. The sizarships, which 
hold out to a young man a free education, with commons, and rooms either 
free of all charge, or for a very small annual rent, all exhibitions, and many of 
the minor offices, tenable by under-graduates,—these are all open to Roman 
Catholics, and other separatists from the church; and many Roman-catholic 
students have held and do hold these emoluments with the most uncontrolled 
exercise of their religion. 
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What then do Mr. Wyse and his party require ? The system of the University 
of Dublin is surely as liberal as can reasonably be desired. Roman Catholics 
may there obtain a complete university education ; they may proceed to degrecs 
in arts, law, medicine—they may graduate with honours; they may obtain 
prizes, premiums, gold medals, exhibitions ; if poor, or of limited means, sizar- 
ships are as open to them as to any other students ; they are entitled toa vote 
in the university, and exercise their franchise as freely as other graduates,— 
and yet Mr. Wyse has the assurance to tell her Majesty that she has as yet 
made no “ provision” for the university education of her Roman-catholic 
subjects in Ireland. 

It is true the fellowships and scholarships of Trinity College are not open 
to Roman Catholics, nor to Protestant dissenters ; because they were founded 
for the education of our clergy, and to admit to them separatists for our com- 
munion, would be to defeat the object of their foundation. Yet it is quite 
evident that nothing will satisfy the Romish party but the possession of these 
offices, and the power which they may confer. Education, and the means of 
education, they already possess, as fully and as amply as we do—no attempt 
has ever been made to proselytize, or to interfere with their religious opinions in 
any way whatever,—but this will not content them, so long as the government 
of the university, and the administration of its funds, remain in the hands of 
churchmen ;—so long as this is the case, the university is not ‘‘ open’ to 
Roman Catholics in the sense, the only sense which will ever satisfy Mr. Wyse 
and his party, whose real object, however it may be masked under a pretended 
anxiety for education, is nothing else but power and spoliation ;—a desire of 
obtaining possession of that which does not and never did belong to them. 

lor the pretence so commonly employed in the case of other church pros 
perty does not apply to the endowments of the University of Dublin. Our 
cathedral and parochial endowments, they tell the world, belonged to them 
before the Reformation; and this seeming argument has such an appearance 
of plausibility, that many who ought to be better informed, are carried away 
by its sophistry. But in the case of the University of Dublin such a pretence 
is not sophistry, but falsehood; the fellowships and_ scholarships of 
Trinity College had no existence before the Reformation ; they were founded, 
and their endowments created, since the Reformation ; they were founded in 
the later end of the sixteenth century, for the express purpose of supplying 
the church—the reformed church—with an educated and a learned clergy ; 
and ‘here is, therefore, no pretence, or allegation of their ever having belonged 
to Roman Catholics at all; for the best possible reason, because it is notorious 
that they never did. 

But Mr. Wyse, in his late speech in Parliament, is reported to have invented 
a sophism in order to meet this diffic ulty, and to furnish Roman Catholics 
with the same sort of vague hereditary claim to the endowments of the uni- 
versity, which they have so long sought to put forward for the endowments of 
the church. In the report of this speech, published by the Times of July 20, 
1844, the following words are put into his mouth :— 

‘The university was generally supposed to have been founded by Eliza- 
beth. Strictly speaking, it undoubtedly was: but that foundation was only 
an atonement for the destruction of the old University of Ireland. The old 
University of Ireland was founded in the year 1312 , by John, Archbishop of 
Dublin. After a few years that university became tolerably richly endowed. 
At the period of the confiscation of monasteries, this university, which was 
then established for the education of Catholics, fell, and Ireland remained 
without universities till the time of Elizabeth, when, in consequence of the 
interference of Sir H. Sydney, Elizabeth was induced to found the present 
university for the education of the youth of Ireland, without reference to their 
creed.” 


In answer to this singular tissue of mistakes and misstatements, it is only 
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necessary to remind the reader, if he have any acquaintance whatsoever with 
Irish history, 1. That there never was any endowed university in Ireland 
before the time of Elizabeth. 2. That consequently no such university was 
ever destroyed by Elizabeth or anybody else, nor did any university, rich or 
poor, fall at the dissolution of monasteries. And 3. That the statement that 
the present University of Dublin was founded by Queen Elizabeth for the 
youth of Ireland, without any reference to their creed, is as false in fact, as it is 
absurd in history. ; 

These are the historical errors upon which Mr. Wyse has rested his cause, and 
which, as the reader will perceive, have been wrought into the argument just 
quoted. The foundation of the University of Dublin by Queen Elizabeth (Mr. 
Wyse assures us) was only an atonement for ‘the destruction” of the old 
University of Ireland! Of course Mr. Wyse was not so ignorant as to imagine 
that Queen Elizabeth destroyed the old university, and erected a new one as 
an atonement; the words will certainly bear this meaning, but it is hardly 
fair to press a speaker with consequences drawn from the wording of a news- 
paper report of his speech. He goes on, however, to say, that the old univer- 
sity was founded in 1312, and “after a few years became folerably richly 
endowed.”’ That at the suppression of monasteries, these rich endowments 
were confiscated, simply because they were intended for the education of 
“Catholics ;” and that then the university consequently “fell.” It was Henry 
the Eighth, therefore, not Elizabeth, who, according to this statement, 
“destroyed” the old university; and Elizabeth, it seems, was seized with 
qualms of conscience for the sacrilege of her royal predecessor, and so, “‘as an 
atonement,” she was “ induced to found the present university for the educa- 
tion of the youth of Ireland, without reference to their creed.” 

It is difficult to know where to begin in attempting to point out the com- 
plication of errors brought together in this extraordinary piece of history. But 
the reader will not fail to notice what is the main drift and conclusion of the 
whole—namely, that the old university was established for the education of 
“ Catholics,” (i. e. Roman catholics, as Mr. Wyse intends,)—and that Queen 
Flizabeth’s university was founded for the education of the youth of Ireland 
“without reference to their creed.” 

With this latter statement, therefore, let us begin, for its utter falsehood 
will be easily pointed out. 

It is really marvellous how an educated man, as Mr. Wyse is, could utter 
such an absurdity, or an educated body like the House of Commons listen to 
it with common patience. The Roman catholics in the reign of Elizabeth, 
considered as a religious body, conformed very generally to the church ; those 
who did not were considered by her, and by the law, in no other light than as 
traitors, who denied not only the Queen's supremacy but also her legitimacy, 
and consequently her right to the throne. Will any one who has ever read a 
word of history, or who knows anything of Elizabeth’s government, be made 
to believe, that in 1591, she could have established an university for the educa 
cation of those who maintained that she was illegitimate, that she was actually 
deposed, and her subjects released from their allegiance, by papal authority, 
and that she had, in fact, no legal right to her crown. Yet these were the 
characteristic tenets of the Romish sect in Elizabeth's reign. 

Other Roman-catholic politicians have always represented Elizabeth as the 
bitter enemy of their sect, the bigoted persecutor of their faith, and the origi- 
nator of the penal laws enacted for its suppression. It remained for Mr. 
Wyse to discover that Elizabeth, on the contrary, was a very pattern of 
moderation ; that she had anticipated even modern doctrines of toleration, 
and founded universities for the benefit of those who denied her legitimacy 
and denounced her as an usurper. 

But we are not left to any general presumptions respecting the intentions 
of Queena Elizabeth in this matter; for in 1560, the second year of her reign, 
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an act was passed in the Irish parliament, in which it was enacted, that all 
persons holding ecclesiastical preferment, or “ any temporal or laye oftice, 
ministrie or service,” shall take the oath of the Queen’s supremacy, on pain of 
losing their preferment or office ;* and in particular it was further enacted 
(sect 10], that “ all and every person or persons taking orders, and all and 
every person or persons which shall be promoted or preferred to any deyree of 
learning in any universitie that hereafter shall bee within this realm,” shall, before 
taking such orders, or being preferred to such degree, take and receive the said 
oath of supremacy. 

‘rom this it appears, that in the foundation of the University of Dublin, the 
Queen and ber advisers could never have contemplated the admission of all 
persons to its studies and emoluments, without regard to their religious opinions, 
since, on the contrary, it was at that time distinctly provided by the statute 
law of the land, that no Romanist, holding the doctrine of the Pope's 
supremacy, could be admitted to any preferment or office, or to any university 
ck gree. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the Elizabethan se tind of Dublin was 
founded for the youth of Ireland, with most special reference to their creed. 

But to return to the history of the older university, which Mr. W yse tells 
us was richly endowed. It was destroyed, he says, by the suppression of 
monasteries, although he does not explain how the suppression of monasteries 
implies or requires the destruction of an university. Monasteries were sup- 
pressed in England as well as in Ireland, and yet the universities of England 
remain as they were before. All this, however, is a mistake. The university 
founded in 1311, by a Bull of Pope Clement V., at the suggestion of John Lech, 
Archbishop of Dublin, fell entirely to the ground at the death of that prelate 
in 1313.¢ In 1320, his successor, Alexander de Bicknor, revived the project, 
and procured another Bull from P ope John XXIL, authorizing the foundation 
of a new university, and confirming the statutes which the archbishop had 
drawn up for its government. 

Nothing, however, can be more certain than that this university, also, in- 
stead of becoming ‘ richly endowed,” came to nothing very shortly after, for 
want of an endowment. Of this fact there is the most abundant and satis- 
factory evidence. John Clyn, a Franciscan friar of Kilkenny, who died about 
the year 1349, and whose te stimony is the ‘refore in every way unexceptionable, 
thus speaks of this university, in his Annals of Ireland. 

“©1320. Incepit Universitas Dublinie ; 
quoad factum et rem.” 


From this it appears, first, that the university founded by Archbishop Lech 
in 1311, had so entirely perished in its birth, that it was not so much as 
mentioned by this annalist as having ever been in existence. The University 
of Dublin he expressly says began in 1320. And secondly, that even Arch- 
bishop Bicknor’s university, at a distance of less than thirty years from its 
foundation, was only an university in name. 

Again, after the lapse of a century, we find this university in the same con- 
dition, if not absolutely extinct; for in 1465, at a parliament held at Drogheda, 
an act was passed to establish an university in that city, which also came 
to nought for want of funds. This statute begins by declaring that there 
was then no unive rsity in the kingdom of Ireland :— 

“Item, a la requisition des communes, Que pour ce que la terre d’'Ireland a 
nulle universitc, ne Estude generale dans la mesme, Kc.’’§ 


y 


universilas quoad nomen, sed utinum 


® Eliz. c ip). 1, sects, di et seq. 
t See the Bull, printed from Abp. Alan’s Regist. in Mason’s Hist. of St. Patrick's, 
Append, Num. vii. Harris's Edit. of Ware’s Antiquities, p. 242. 
a, and Append. vii. ubi supra, p. 243. 
Che original of this statute is the Rolls of Chan- 


t See Mason, book i. chap. 14, note 
S$ See Ware, ubi supra, p. 240. 


cery, J Kdw. LV. cap. 46, 
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It is clear, therefore, that at this time the University of Dublin, a century 
and a half after its foundation, had not yet acquired those ample endowments 
which Mr. Wyse has assigned to it. ‘The fact is, that it never had any en- 
dowments whatsoever. Consequently it does not appear that there was ever 
any great resort of students to it, or that any efficient courses of lectures were 
for any length of time kept up, notwithstanding two or three attempts to pro- 
cure funds for this purpose.* 

Certain, however, it is, that in 1475 this university had so entirely ceased 
to be, that its very memory seems to have well nigh perished ; for in that year 
the mendicant orders besought the Pope's licence for founding a university in 
Dublin.f Their request was granted, and the Bull which they obtained from 
Sixtus LV., the then reigning pontiff, is still extant.¢ It recites, as the ground 
of the petition presented by the religious orders, that at that time there was no 
university in Ireland—* quod in dicta insula... nudlum viget studium 
generale, in quo magistri et doctores legere, et scholares proficere possint ;” 
and then goes on to decree the foundation of an university in Dublin, to have 
all the powers and privileges, and to be governed by the same statutes, as the 
University of Oxford. 

At present, however, we are only concerned with the fact, that this docu- 
ment, which is dated “5 Kal. Maii., 1475,” declares that there was then no 
university in Dublin, and proceeds to erect one, without any allusion whatso- 
ever to any former similar institution. We may conclude, therefore, with 
certainty, from all these considerations, that Archbishop Bicknor’s university 
was long before extinct, and consequently could have had no such ample 
endowments as Mr. Wyse has imagined, at the time of the suppression of 
monasteries by King Henry VIII. 

The university of Pope Sixtus shared the same fate. His Bull provided it 
with no endowments,§ and we have the testimony of the learned De Burgo, 
titular Bishop of Ossory at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
author of the Hibernia Dominicana, that no buildings were ever erected, and 
that this university, in fact, never had any other existence than the vos ef 
praterea nihil of a Papal Bull.|) 

It is unnecessary to pursue any further the history of these transactions, 
since it must be now sufficiently obvious, that the whole story of an endowed 
university,—or any university at all, endowed or not endowed,——which was 
confiscated and destroyed at the suppression of monasteries, is an absolute 
fiction, and consequently, that the argument, if it be an argument, which Mr. 
Wyse would found upon such a misrepresentation of history, must fall to the 
ground. 

The Elizabethan University of Dublin was a new foundation, established 
for the express purpose of promoting ‘learning, civility, and loyalty,”§ and of 
providing the reformed church with a learned and efficient ministry. The 
design was first proposed in the Irish parliament, under the government of Sir 
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Thus, Lionel Duke of Clarence, in 1364, granted a rent charge on an acre of 
land at Stackallan, in the county of Meath, and the advowson of the church there, 
for the maintenance of a divinity lecture; Dublin, Univ. Calendar for 1833, pp. 14, 
15. Harris’s Ware, p. 245. 

t In Bullario Ord. Pradicatorum, tom. iii. p. 229, and tom, viii. p. 462, as quoted 
by De Burgo, Hib. Dominicana, p. 193. 

t De Burgo, Hib. Dominicana, p. 89. 

S In 1496, in a synod held in Christ Church, the bishops and clergy of the pro- 
vince of Dublin t: ixed themselves for the support of this univers sity ; but this was in- 
sufficient. Hlarris’s Ware, loc. cit. 

See additional evidence of this (too long to quote here) in Mr, Ilardiman’s 
Statute of Kilkenny (published for the Irish Archeological Society), p. 129, note &. 

© These are the words of Sir John Perrot's proposal for the foundation of an uni- 
versity in Dublin. Dubl. Univ. Calendar for 1833, p. 23. 
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Henry Sydney, who offered a donation of 100/. in money, and an endowment 
of 20/. a year in land, as a contribution towards the foundation. But this 
came to nothing. The excellent plan, also, which was next suggested by Sir John 
Perrot, in 1585, of endowing the university out of the revenues of St. Patrick's 
cathedral, was also defeated, through the influence of Archbishop Loftus, who 
had other views, it is said, for the disposal of the cathedral lands.* 

Queen Elizabeth, therefore, is the real and only founder of the University 
of Dublin. To her we owe the charter which incorporated the College of the 
Holy Trinity, enabled it to confer degrees in the several faculties, and licensed 
the grant of a site which was made to it, at the instance of Archbishop Loftus, 
by the mayor and citizens of Dublin. But still it must be confessed, that very 
little progress was made in Elizabeth’s reign, towards the permanent esta- 
blishment of the university, and its real efficiency as a place of education. The 
Queen’s endowment lay in Ulster, at that time the seat of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
and consequently the lands there produced no rent, and were for upwards of a 
century of no value whatsoever. An attempt, indeed, was made to raise funds, 
soon after its foundation, by asking voluntary contributions from the gentry ; 
and a letter was issued from the Privy Council, authorizing proper persons in 
all parts of Ireland to receive subscriptions for the purpose ;f but this attempt 
was a signal failure ; the contributions produced but an inconsiderable sum, 
and the greater part of what appears to have been promised was never paid. 
Accordingly, in 1601, the college was ‘‘in danger to be dissolved” for want 
of funds, and was only kept in existence by a concordatum of 200/. per annum 
granted it by the Queen. Her successor, also, King James I., gave lands out 
of the forfeited estates for the further endowment of the college ; but these 
lands were also of but little value for a considerable period, and more than 
one instance occurs in the annals of the university in which the election of 
fellows and scholars was deferred, in consequence of the poverty of the 
college.} 

The charter of Elizabeth, however, has since been confirmed by a subsequent 
charter and body of statutes granted by King Charles I.; which must be taken 
as the true exposition of the will of the founder, as to the admission of 
Roman catholics and other dissenters to the corporate rights of the college. 
If, therefore, there could be any doubt of the real intentions of Queen Eliza- 
beth in this matter, it would be removed not only by considering who the 
provosts and fellows appointed during her reign were, but also by the fact, 
that the charter and statutes granted to the college by her successor have fully 
interpreted her meaning, and must be considered in law as the expression of 
the founder’s will. Now, in Elizabeth’s time not a single Roman catholic was 
admitted either to a fellowship or scholarship in the college, which could 
hardly be the case if, as Mr. Wyse hints, she had intended to admit them; on 
the contrary, the university was by her filled with those whose opinions were 
most violently opposed to Romanists, and the first provosts and fellows were 
of the party known by the name of Puritans. In the reign of Charles I. the 
Act of 2 Eliz., already referred to, which excluded from university degrees all 
who refused the oath of supremacy, still continued in force; and statutes were 
drawn up in 1633, which leave no doubt as to the intentions of the crown 
respecting the admission into the college of Romanists or dissenters from the 
church. 

In the oath of a fellow, prescribed by these statutes, there is the following 
clause :— 
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* See Dublin University Calendar for 1833, pp. 21-23. 

t See this letter in the Dublin Univ. Calendar for 1633, pp. 29-31 ; and Harris's 
Ware, Antiq. p. 248. 

~ See Dublin Univ. Calendar for 1834, in the lists of fellows and scholars at the 
years 1664, 1666, 1694. 
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“ Ego G.C. electus in numerum Sociorum hujus Collegii, sancte coram Deo 
protiteor, me Sacre Scripture auctoritatem in religione summam agnoscere, et 
queecunque in sancto Dei verbo continentur, vere et ex animo credere, et pro 
facultate mea omnibus opinionibus, quas vel Pontificii, vel alii contra sacra 
Scripture veritatem tuentur, constanter repugnaturum. Quod ad regiam aucto- 
ritatem attinet, serenissimi nunc regis Caroli, eam secundum Deum summam 
in regnis Angliz, Scotiz, et Hiberniz esse agnosco, et nudllius externi principis 
aut pontificis potestati obnoxiam,” 

Such an oath, it is presumed, no Roman catholic could honestly take; and 
the same may be said of the scholar’s oath, in which there is the following 
clause :— 

«“ Ego N.N. electus in numerum Discipulorum hujus Collegii, sancte coram 
Deo profiteor, me regiam auctoritatem serenissimi nunc regis Caro/i secundum 
Deum summam esse in regnis Angliw, Scotiv, et Hibernia, et nullius externi 
principis, aut pontificis potestati obnoxiam.” 

Where it is to be observed that the scholars, being all in statu pupillari, are 
not required to take the oath declaring the supreme authority of Holy Scripture, 
nor are they made to pledge themselves to resist heretical opinions: but (in 
strict accordance with the Act of 2 Elizabeth) both scholars and fellows are 
required to take the oath against the Papal supremacy. 

In the statutes of Charles, also, there is the following clause, which, it is 
presumed, will be sufficient to satisfy even Mr. Wyse that Romanists were 
then inadmissible :— 

“ Porro Prepositi et Sociorum seniorum, erit videre, ne qua Pontificia, aut 
heretice religionis opinio intra Collegii fines alatur, aut propugnetur, sive 
publice, sive privatim. Quod si acciderit, volumus, ut quam primum impie 
opinionis progressus intercipiatur. Praeterea nemo in Sociorum numerum 
eligatur, qui Pontificia religioni, quateus a Catholica et orthodoxa dissentit, et 
Romani Pontificis jurisdictioni per solenne, et publicum juramentum non re- 
nuntiaverit.”* 

By the statutes of 1633, therefore, not only were Roman catholics excluded 
from fellowships and scholarships, but they were excluded from the college 
itself; they could not be admitted even as students without a full conformity 
tothe church. Ad/ students were assumed to be members of the church, and 
were therefore required to attend Divine service in the college chapel ; ‘ Si 
quis studentium a precibus abfuerit, puniatur, quemadmodum aliis deinceps 
statutis prescribetur.” 

It is true that a long subsequent Act of Parliament (in 1793) has authorized 
the admission of Roman-catholic students to receive an university education, 
and to proceed to the usual degrees ; but the very same Act has continued 
their inadmissibility into the corporation of the college, and particularly 
declared their ineligibility to fellowships; nor has the king's letter, which 
released the provost and fellows from their former obligations to exclude 

ltoman-catholic students from education, made any relaxation of this part of 
the statutes, further than to admit Roman catholics to take degrees without 
the oath of supremacy.t 

It is hoped, therefore, that these observations will suffice to convince the 
reader that neither Elizabeth nor Charles ever intended to foster, by collegiate 
endowments, a religion which imposes upon its followers an allegiance to a 
foreign power, and, therefore, was then regarded as necessarily inconsistent 
with a full and unconditional loyalty to the crown of these realms. 

__ It would be quite at variance with the design of the foregoing observations, 
if anything that has been said should be interpreted as charging Mr. Wyse 
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* Statut. cap. ix. 


+ 33 Geo. III, c. 21, s. 18, and Lit. Pat. 34 Geo. III, (Statutes, new edit. pp. 
206, 270.) 
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with intentional unfairness or dishonesty. On the contrary, the editor is 
willing to give him credit for the best and purest motives. But Mr. Wyse is 
carried away by his zeal for promoting the interests of the political and religi- 
ous party to which he belongs, and has received, perhaps from others, and 
without due examination, the gross historical mistakes on which he is reported 
to have built his arguments. It may be quite fair in Mr. Wyse to ask for 
endowments for his own religion; and to seek the advancement of his party 
by all dawful means. No person could very much blame him for this, how 

ever much one might fear his politics, or dislike his religion. But he has no 
right to lay claim to the endowments which were intended by those who 
originally created and bestowed them, for the education of our clergy, and the 
maintenance of our church; still less is he justified in attempting to support 
his claims by arguments based on pure fiction, misrepresentations of history, 
and a distortion of the plainest facts. 

At all events let us hope that the legislature of this country will never be 
persuaded to consent to so gross a violation of all the rights of property. Such 
a measure, let them be assured, will be a fatal blow to all charitable and reli- 
gious foundations, if not even the will of our pious sovereigns is to be held 
sacred from future alteration. Such a measure will shake the security of all 
landed property in Ireland ; for what title is secure, if arguments like those of 
Mr. Wyse are suffered to have weight? Such a measure will be a prelude 
and a precedent for similar claims on the endowments of the Universities of 
England, and will most certainly and speedily be followed by the advance- 
ment of such claims. If the corporate offices and government of the University 
of Dublin are thrown open to Romanists and other dissenters, it will be mon- 
strously unjust and impolitic to refuse their admission to the corporation and 
government of Oxford and Cambridge. In Dublin they have not a shadow of 
pretence to make such aclaim. Here there are no endowments which once 
were in the hands of ‘ catholics,” and were transferred by Act of Parliament 
to “protestants.” If these endowments, created since the Reformation, and 
for the promotion of the Reformation, are now to be handed over to Roman 
catholics, on what grounds can the endowments of Oxford and Cambridge be 
detended from a similar alienation? The argument, so far as it is an argue 
ment, will apply to the English universities with infinitely greater force ; and 
the minister of the crown, who should dream of advising her Majesty to open 
the fellowships and scholarships of the University of Dublin to Roman catholics 
and dissenters, must be prepared in due time to open the fellowships and 
scholarships of Oxford and Cambridge to dissenters also. The one must be 
the necessary consequence of the other: principle can be no longer pleaded, 
the question must then become one of time and expediency only. 


ee 


ROMISH PROSELYTIZING. 
(From the Times.) 


A porutar French writer has recently asserted, in a work of fiction, in which 
he virulently, though not always unjustly, assails the policy of the Romish 
clergy, that the pretensions of the more unscrupulous agents of that church 
openly defy all the most sacred relations of mankind, that they dare to set at 
nought even the ties of filial duty, and that no artifices are too base for them 
to resort to in furtherance of their ends. But we have met with nothing in 
the pages of fiction which illustrates these serious and almost incredible 
charges more forcibly than an occurrence which has actually taken place in the 
course of the present year in one of the capitals of the south of Europe. We 
feel impelled to give to these painful events and most sinister machinations 4 
greater publicity than they have hitherto received, not only because it is well 
that the actors in such transactions should learn that they cannot escape the 
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animadversions of Europe, but because the case we are about to relate affords 
a warning not to be overlooked by our own protestant fellow-countrymen 
whose families may chance to fall within the reach of the same dangerous 
influences. i 

The post of Dutch minister at the court of Turin had been reputably filled 
for some years by a protestant gentleman of the name of Heldivier, who 
resided with his family in that city, until, in consequence of some new dipla- 
matic arrangements on the part of the Dutch government, he received in the 
month of May last, his letters of recal. Some domestic anxiety had been 
occasioned to this family by one of the daughters, a young lady of ardent and 
independent temperament, who was supposed to have formed an attachment 
for a young lawyer of the town, whose character and position did not make 
hima suitable match for her. Their departure was therefore hastened; but 
after M. Heldivier had presented his letters of recal to the King of Sardinia, 
he was accidentally detained, by the illness of another of his children, for a 
few days in an hotel at Turin. On the 8th of June, a display of fireworks 
took place in honour of the birth of an heir to the Duke of Savoy. The ex- 
minister and his wife were induced to attend this féte, and very reluctantly to 
leave their daughter, who excused herself on some slight pretext, at home. 

They were absent but a short time; yet in the interval the vague apprehen- 
sions they seem to have entertained were fatally verified ; their daughter had 
disappeared—and for ever. At that hour of the night she had quitted the 
hotel, alone and without even a change of dress. The police were imme- 
diately ‘sent in search of traces of the fugitive. The young advocate, who 
was at first suspected to have a hand in the elopement, was examined, but he 
proved himself to be totally ignorant of the occurrence ; not a vestige of her 
was to be discovered within the jurisdiction of the authorities of the city ; but 
this absence of all evidence raised a strong presumption that she would only 
be found in the precincts of some convent, more inaccessible than a prison or 
a tomb. 

Application was made to the Archbishop of Turin, as the supreme ecclesiase 
tical power of the kingdom, for leave to pursue these inquiries, or for informa- 
tion, if he possessed it, on the subject: for meanwhile the anxiety and anguish 
of this unfortunate family had been raised to a pitch which we shall not 
attempt to describe ; and even the public, startled by the actual disappearance 
of a young lady, still a minor, the daughter of a gentleman who came amongst 
them as the representative of a foreign sovereign, took the liveliest part in their 
extreme distress. 

The archbishop thought fit to reply to this application, that he had reason 
to believe that Mademoiselle Heldivier had indeed sought refuge in a convent, 
but that he was unable to state where she was at present. A few days more, 
however, brought the whole transaction to light. When the Archbishop of 
Turin asserted that he was unable to state where this young lady was, he 
might have stated, and he did afterwards acknowledge, that no person living 
had had so great a hand in the affair as himself. For two years he had been 
carrying on a system of secret communication with Mademoiselle Heldivier, 
Thwarted by her parents in her attachment for the young advocate, she had 
sought to avenge herself on them by transferring her confidence from her 
father to this priest—from her natural protectors to the jealous arms of the 
church of Rome. The archbishop, unwilling to commit himself by a written 
order, had furnished his convert with one half of a sheet of paper cut in a par- 
ticular manner; the other half was given to the Abbess of the Convent of 
Santa Croce, in Turin, with orders to receive the bearer of the corresponding 

fragment at any hour of day or night. Provided with these credentials, 
the fugitive found shelter in the convent walls; but, by the advice of the 
archbishop, her flight was deferred until her father, by the delivery of his 
letters of recal, had, as these clerical conspirators contend, surrendered those 
diplomatic rights and privileges which would have been fatal to their scheme. 
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The fact being thus ascertained, a strong effort was made to bring the 
authors of this plot to account for their action, and to yield up the young 
person whom they had gotten into their possession. Setting aside the odious 
secret acts by which this alleged conversion had been effected, and the irre- 
parable injury done to an honourabie family, the case was one which de- 
manded the strongest remonstrances, as an unparalleled invasion of the law of 
nations and of the rights of diplomatic persons. A Dutch subject, a minor, 
the child of a Dutch minister, is encouraged to quit her father’s abode, received 
into a convent, and there detained, not only by moral, but by actual force, 
since every attempt even to search these convents was successfully resisted by 
the clergy. The King was personally appealed to by the distracted father; 
his Majesty granted him an audience, but in answer to the prayers and the 
demands of M. Heldivier that his daughter might be restored to him, the only 
reply which that absolute monarch dared to make was, that whatever might 
be his own opinion on the subject, if he presumed to interfere with the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of the convents, he should be excommunicated! Such an 
answer on such an occasion might have been expected from a Philip II. of 
Spain ; and such powers as are thus recognised and established fall little short 
of those of the Inquisition. The principle contended for on behalf of the 
church of Rome is this—that any child having completed the age of twelve 
years may, for any cause, motive, or pretext, throw off the parental authority 
and fling itself under the protection of the church. If the child be a pro- 
testant, so much the better, since while it abjures its filial duties it abandons 
its religious faith; but whether catholic or protestant, the protection of the 
church thus sought and thus given is absolute and inviolable. 

There are few countries now in Europe, or the world, where such a doctrine 
as this would not be demolished by the ordinary notions of civil rights and 
of justice. But the dominions of the King of Sardinia are one of those 
countries. In vain did Mr. Abercromby, our own intelligent miaister at the 
court of Turin, and Baron Mortier, the representative of France, protest against 
so monstrcus a principle, especially when applied to the children of foreigners 
accidentally or officially residing in Piedmont. In vain did they represent that 
M. Heldivier, as a diplomatic person, had an incontestible right to quit the 
country in peace, taking with him all his family. The inexorable grasp of the 
infallible church prevailed. The King of Holland appears to have taken this 
outrage upon the family of his minister with the most unbecoming indiffer- 
ence and pusillanimity ; and Mademoiselle Heldivier remains in the Convent 
of Santa Croce, where she has formally abjured the protestant heresies, and 
will probably take the veil on the completion of her noviciate. 

We have no wish to draw any excessive or unjust inferences from this 
strange occurrence, which seems to belong not only to another country, but 
to another age; but it exhibits an awful picture of what the uncontrolled 
power of the Romish clergy may still dare to effect, and a humiliating example 
of a government which has allowed the ties of private right and public law to 
be broken asunder, because it is itself a victim to the worst form of bigotry, 
and the most servile subjection to spiritual oppression. 





——_— 


REASONS FOR NOT JOINING THE ROMISH COMMUNION, 
(From the English Churchman.) 


[The writer wishes to observe, that the epistolary form into which the following 
remarks are thrown, whether or not suggested by real circumstances, is, as here 
exhibited, purely imaginary, and adopted merely with a view to freedom of com- 
position ; also, it is hardly necessary to say, that the remarks themselves profess 
no more than to set forth in a popular shape, an argument which has been handled 
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with incomparably greater power, though in a more abstract way, in Mr. Ward's 
“Ideal of a Christian Church,” and, to a certain extent also, in Mr. Newman's 
‘‘ Sermons on Subjects of the Day.” } 


To @ Roman Catholic Friend, 

You ask me, why I do not at once join your church, and you urge, that I am 
bound to such a course by the extent of my love and veneration towards her, 

[ will answer your question very briefly: I cannot. Lam, as at present 
minded, as incapable morally of such an act, as I am physically unequal to 
flying, or performing any feat of bodily strength above my powers, You will, I 
fear, set down this repugnance to some grievous and alarming spiritual blindness, 
I humbly trust that this is not the true account of it; I think that it is not; at 
any rate Lam infinitely surer that Lam not justified in leaving my communion, 
than that you, and those around you, are in the right in your estimate of my 
duty. And this must suffice to determine my course. 

If you tell me that I am acting upon some private and groundless view, and 
against all the great authorities of the church in different ages, | must reply, 
that my conviction is not groundless, however 1 may, and probably shall, fail 
to satisfy you of the validity of its grounds. As to the abstract theological 
question, Ifow far sacramental privileges are attainable in a church out of com- 
munion with the great body of Christendom, and especially with the Roman 
See, L have not learning of my own to discuss it; and am obliged therefore to 
go by the judgment of theologians. Ly those of your communion I am told, 
that the actual state of the Church of England, at once claiming Catholicity, 
and neither in active communion, nor even so much as in hearty sympathy 
(speaking of it as a whole), nay, rather, as respeets a large body of its members, 
even in hostile conflict, with Catholic Christendom, is an anomaly, which, so 
far as it has existed at all in former ages, has existed but to be denounced. And 
1 cannot deny that the same opinion seems to be gaining ground among the 
greatest divines on our own side. Yet bear with me, if 1 must continue to 
regard such an argument as somewhat dry and technical. Every age of the 
Church has surely its own especial and characteristic phenomena ; and, even sup- 
posing that the Catholic Church had formally decided the question at issue, one 
way, with respect to the first fifteen, or the first eighteen centuries, (which I 
apprehend would be a great overstatement of the fact); still this does not prove 
that, until she so decrees with respect to the three latter, or to the present, we 
are at liberty to assume what her fiat would be. I say, then, that even your 
Church has not authoritatively determined the case of the Church of England, 
especially in its existing aspect. I deny not that the opinion of the majority 
(yet only of the majority) of your clergy is against us; sull | am not bound to 
accept that judgment, however general, as the adequate exponent of your Church's 
mind, till it comes before me with a distinct authoritative ratification. Let the 
Holy See apply itself with its wonted vigour and profound spiritual sagacity to the 
wonderful and unprecedented fact which Europe has exhibited since the sixteenth 
century, of whole nations professing Christianity, yet apart from the chair of 
St. Peter; let it investigate especially the case of the Church of England, and 
receive and sift the evidence producible in favour of the Christian, nay, even of the 
saintly graces which have thriven, and are actually thriving within it; and a 
decision which should be founded on an inquiry so conducted, would un- 
doubtedly be entitled to the gravest consideration on the part of all those who 
bear in mind with what breathless expectation the formal acts of the Roman 
See have ever been awaited, and with what dutiful attention received by the 
Church at large. 

To confine myself, then, to one, and that the most interesting, part of this 
great fact to which I have just adverted. The case of the Church of England, 
and especially at the present moment, is surely in this respect singular; that, 
whatever other notes of catholicity are lacking to us, one there is, and that of 
all others the most impressive to the conscience, which our Church seems to 


Vor, XXVI—December, 1844. 3A 
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force upon us with even irresistible power—the note of Sanctity. You, at least, 
have not to be told, that sanctity is a quality, not merely higher in degree, but 
other in kind, than ordinary Christian goodness. No one, for instance, can read 
such a work as Butler's “ Lives of the Saints,” without feeling that the very 
best men who have been produced under merely Protestant systems, (and 
I should be disposed to add, even in the Church of England till quite of 
late) have exhibited, after all, a different ‘ind of religious excellence, as 
well as an inferior degree of it, to that which appears in the “ burning and 
shining lights” of your communion. But it is no less strongly impressed 
upon the hearts and consciences of many of us, that our Church, however 
barren of this especial and choicest product in other times, has, within our own 
experience at Jeast, put forth essentially the same fruit with yours; and that 
in a way rendered all the more conspicuous and wonderful by those very dis- 
advantages of our condition upon which, to you, at least, 1 need not expatiate, 
Now, if there be a kind of Christian goodness altogether especial, and, as it may be 
called, heroic, which, according to all experience, is the gift of God conveyed 
through the Sacraments ; and if, moreover, this peculiar gift and token of sanctity 
has been in our own age vouchsafed within the Church of England, it forces the 
conclusion, that, of God's immense bounty, the grace of the Sacraments has, in this 
instance at least, however contrary to rule and seeming precedent, been permitted 
to overtiow the boundaries of the united Catholic Church. 

I am here, you will observe, arguing, for the moment, upon those formal, 
public, and strictly ecclesiastical grounds which your church especially reco- 
guises. I am content to take upon trust that the mere patristic and historical 
view tells on your side.* Still, surely, it is the very prerogative of the 
Christian church, as a living body, not to go by dry precedents, but to deal 
with existing facts, or at least to interpret and modify precedents according to 
the ever shifting exigencies of the time being. And, therefore, if there be, as 
we cannot but feel, something peculiar and mysterious in the appearances of 
the Church of England at this moment, your theologians ineffectually urge pre- 
cedents against us, till they have accounted for a phenomenon, which, on the 
very principles of your church, is no less an exception to general rule, than the 
confessed singularity of our ecclesiastical position. 

Of course, this note of sanctity is one which, from its very nature, will be 
indefinitely more arresting to ourselves than to those at a distance; or rather, 
forasmuch as Christian saintliness is essentially a hidden life, and only manifests 
itself at all because it “ cunnot be hid ;”’ such an evidence will present itself at 
once with even overwhelming force to near eyes, and often with little or none to 
those removed. And this I take to be the great justification of your theologians ; 
they have absolutely no notion of the work which is carrying on within our 
Church, and so must needs decide without book, What I confess does surprise 
me is, that those can so easily dispossess themselves of the effect of this puarti- 
cular token, who have lived up to a certain time, if not in the very presence of it, 
at least within the more immediate range of its influence. 

I confess to you, then, my dear , that while this gracious and heavenly 
light encircles me, I cannot help its penetrating me ; and that it keeps me whiere 
I am, as by a kind of holy spell. I do not deny, indeed it is as a direct conse- 
quence from what I have said—that, in such measure as it pleases God to with- 
draw this token of His presence from us by calling out of our English Church 
those whose lives go to constitute it, my faith in our position must needs be pro 
tanto seriously disturbed. Yet, after all, that saintly persons should leave out 





* However, such cases as those of St. Meletius of Antioch, (vid, British Critic, 
Jan. 1840, Art. 3,) who was actually cunonized, although he died out of the Com- 
munion of Rome ; and again, of our own northern Saint, Aidan, who has at this 
day his place in the Breviary, although he seems to have lived and died even ip 
conscious schism, (vid. Collier and Baronius, ad ann.) require to be distinctly met 
by Roman-catholic controversialists. 
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communion at last, does not make it the less remarkable how their saintliness 
has been produced and sustained so long within it. And, for myself, I own that 
| should require very overpowering proof to give me the same certainty of the 
fact, that a particular individual had acted rightly in leaving us, as I possess (in 
certain supposable cases) respecting the other fact, viz., that he had been living 
a life of sanctity up to the time of such his change. And, even at last, the 
instance in question would be but one of its class : though, of course, it might be 
an extreme, if not even a decisive, one. 

Yet, again, over and above this particular note of sanctity, which strikes 
many of us in common, there will remain others of a more directly private and 
yersonal nature, which, while they are hardly at all presentable (so to say) in 
public discussion, are yet to individuals, and, as I cannot but feel, rightly, per- 
suasive in a very high degree. ‘To put a case :—A_ person who had previously 
been more ot less perplexed by the actual state of our Church, and at the same 
time impressed and actuated by the strongest doctrinal sympathies with the 
Church of Rome, is attacked by an alarming illness. His ainda awakened b 
it to new and serious thoughts of death and judgment, as possibly even immi- 
nent realities ; and, 1 am supposing also that, in the midst of whatever special 
misgivings, he has no reason todoubt his own general purity of intention. Now 
such a person has, I think, good reason for humble trust that God would not 
leave him, in a matter directly affecting his eternal welfare, under some grievous 
and perilous delusion. Yet what, if any other anxieties which press upon that 
person’s mind should be accompanied by a calmness, hitherto unknown, on the 
prospect of dying in the communion of the Church of England, and this, too, in 
connexion with even an increasing, because more and more experimental, con- 
viction of the utter and miserable shortcomings of our own Church, as compared 
with the Roman, in matters relating to the conduct of the spiritual life ¢ } put 
this as but a supposable case. You will, however, judge from the circum- 
stantiality of its details, that I have reason for knowing it to be a real one. 

Moreover, where no unequivocal sign points to your Church as the proper 
home of a Church of England Christian, such an one is surely not only at 
liberty, but bound to let his imagination range in forecasting, and even vividly 
picturing to itself, the possible consequences, as far as he personally is concerned, 
of so awful and irretraceable a step. What, for example, if, through the weak- 
ness of nature, he should mistrust his power of bearing up under the dissolution, 
or at least the loosening of all intimate ties, whether domestic or social, which 
difference of communion might be expected in theory, and is actually found in 
practice, to entail? What, if some terrific vision should present itself to his 
mind, of a possible struggle, when too late, of duty with feeling, or rather of duty 
with duty ; the obligation to stedfastness with that of natural affection, or of 
obedience to authority with that of deference to the voice of conscience! One 
most fearful warning, at least, has been vouchsafed us, in these latter times, of 
the danger of a precipitate and ill-considered change of communion. Again, [ 
can fancy a person continuing rightly in suspense under this sort of dilemma :— 
“ If I join Rome, shall 1 attach myself to her communion at home or abroad ! 
If at home, am I at once prepared to fall in with the ways of English Roman 
Catholics, or have I any good prospect of being able to withstand them, and yet 
continue a dutiful member of the Church? If, on the other hand, I cast in my 
lot with the foreigners, is it plain that | am right in expatriating myself, seeing 
that God has planted and nurtured me in English ground! How know [ that 
national peculiarities, which have become a part of my being, may not seriously, 
sooner or later, clash with the feelings and habits of my new associates? that I 
may not find myself among brethren who cannot feel for me, or under directors 
who will not understand me?” Of course, all such thoughts, in a case of mani- 
fest duty, would have to be treated as mere sinful temptations; but where duty 
is not plain, they may even be regarded as providential notices to pause. 

The consideration to which IL have just adverted, that, namely, of the present 
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aspect of Roman Catholicism, and in our own land, is one too important to be 
lightly passed over, since it undoubtedly operates in the way of repulsion on the 
one side, as the sanctity apparent in our Church is calculated to draw us to- 
wards her on the other. tf it be a duty to join the Church of Rome at all 
hazards, then, of course, we must make a plunge without looking before us; but, 
in the mean time, we are naturally fearful of leaving those whom we know and 
venerate to throw ourselves among those of whom we know but little, and who, 
at best, have established a claim rather to our respect and sympathy, than to 
that deep and awful love which the graces in operation around us are felt to 
— Doubtless, this difference of feeling is to be partly explained by the 
difference in our opportunities of knowledge. Yet, afterall, to speak very plainly, 
we seem to miss in the great body of English Roman Catholics, those especial 
qualities which we are accustomed to regard as the peculiar fruits of the Church 
—tranquil faith, high devotion, penetrating wisdom, shrinking humility, deep 
considerateness. We grieve to see your Church, the guardian of the Faith, and 
the Mother of Saints, the Church of St. Ambrose, of St. Bernard, of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, of St. Alphonsus, degraded among ourselves to the rank of a mere sect ; 
ne this, not only by the accident of its position (which were its misfortune, not 
its fault), but through the conduct, nay, and with the acquiescence, of its chil- 
dren. We see it in its actual manifestation among ourselves, stooping to all kind 
of low and unworthy ways; fraternizing with misbelievers, setting traps for 
proselytes, truckling to the base spirit of the world. And we feel the less scruple 
in commenting freely upon these sad defects, because in so doing we but speak 
the language of its own more honoured members. Now, could we but also see 
your authorities making head against these corruptions, or those who have gone 
over from us to you, ne a able (at least in their own practice) to with- 
stand them, you cannot doubt that our sympathies would rather spring forth to- 
wards our Roman Catholic brethren in Eugland, than wait to be reluctantly 
elicited. But, as it is, seeing evil rife, if not dominant, and those who demur to 
it powerless to correct it, we cannot but dread the prospect, in our own case, of 
being sucked into that unsightly vortex, or finding ourselves among those crippled 
protesters ; and thus of becoming either — victims of an uncongenial sys- 
tem, or of exposing ourselves, not unnaturally, nor altogether undeservedly, to 
the taunt, “ This one fellow came in to sojourn, and he will needs be a 
judge !”’ 

Do not suppose me to depreciate the unspeakable blessedness of union with 
the whole Catholic Church. It is, as you well know, the nearest and dearest 
wish of my heart, that we may all come, in God’s good time, and in His own 
appointed way, to be one, But I dare not forestall that time, nor prescribe 
that way. And | am sure that, as respects the lowest and unworthiest of those 
who pray and labour for that blissful consummation—I am sure that, as respects 
myself, those blessings which I so ardently desire, and which you so feelingly 
describe, would be no blessings to me, were | to seek them otherwise than by 
the road which conscience points out. - 

And, again, you will understand me to speak with reference to the present 
only, for with it alone I am concerned. My argument having been througli- 
out grounded, not so much upon the abstract tenableness of our ecclesiastical 
position (into which, as an unlearned person, I do not feel myself competent 
to enter), as upon what may be called the moral and popular evidence for 
our Church, would not, I must acknowledge, in itself, serve me with grounds 
of stedfastness in Our present position, under all conceivable, or, as many 
may think, very possible, and even imminent, contingencies. But my one 
question is, Why should [ leave my communion? And this question I am 
content to answer for to-day, without going on to the morrow, about which it 
is better not to “take thought.” If you remind me that events of the most 
startling and critical aspect are happening or threatening around us, with 4 
rapidity of succession which almost takes one’s breath away, so that it was never 

harder than at this moment to tell what “a day may bring forth,” this I must 
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needs acknowledge. Yet what is this to me, til/ that particular emergency arises, 
which seems like a providential call to ‘ depart hence ?”” 

I must look, I repeat, to myself, and to things as they are, not as they may be. 
Why should I join the Roman Church? I have a place to fill, and a work to 
do, in the Church of England; with more privileges * I use, and more happi- 
ness than I deserve, 1 have kind superiors, holy guides, a dutiful flock, edi y- 
ing friends. Why should I, with no summons from without, and no motion 
from within, thanklessly and presumptuously (as I should feel it) but, in any 
case, gratuitously, cut the cords which fasten me to my present anchorage, to 
drift away, I know not whither, to strike, it may be, on some rock of doubt, or 
to be stranded on some island of desolation ? 

But again; while it is not for us to speculate upon the course of Divine Pro- 
vidence with respect to our Church, nor wise and well, in days like these, to 
plight our troth, by any irrevocable vow, to a communion which possesses so 
little of external safeguard against the inroads of heresy, and uses even less than it 
possesses, it would be ungrateful to close our eyes against the actual signs of pro- 
mise which surround us. Our Church has this, among other points of similarity 
to the Church Catholic, that it is continually on the verge of a crisis, which yet 
some good hand interposes to arrest. It never ‘‘ is,” but always “ to be” crushed. 
Wherever good angels resort and company, there evil angels will also be on the 
alert; aud our Church, especially of late, has shewn like some such favoured 
haunt or privileged arena. And here we are, after all our alarms, nay, and all our 
real perils, certainly in no worse predicament, as respects the power of witnessing 
to Catholic truth, than three years back ; and if not in a worse state, then, surely, 
ina better. It is every thing to gain time, if we gain nothing else. This, how- 
ever, is to state our blessings ata great disadvantage. Only consider what has 
been said and done in our Church since 1840, without formal condemnation, or 
serious check! Think of the “ British Critic,” of the “Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day,” of Dr. Pusey’s recent Preface to Surin, or, again, of that wonderful 
book, the “ Ideal of a Christian Church!” What signify insulated protests 
and inoperative manifestoes, so long as the Cnurcu or ENGLAND is tolerant, 
with whatever reluctance, of those remedial efforts, which, if they do not fatally 
convulse her, must raise her to a state of vigorous health absolutely without 
precedent in her reformed annals. 

And now for a word, in conclusion, on recent conversions. Those who have 
seen good to quit our communion for yours, have it, doubtless, in their power 
to do great things in the way of renewing our amicable relations with your 
Church; and thus of hastening that external union, which, so it could be 
eflected without injury to consevence, most English churchmen would, [ suppose, 
agree in desiring. but will your new members receive a hint or two froma 
sincere friend? Their peculiar work in the wonderful and complex economy of 
Which we are subjects, would seem to be especially that of mediation. With you 
they are now connected by spiritual, and, not unfrequently, still with us by natu- 
ral and social, ties. Their past experience of our religious system might render 
them, one should think, in many special ways a valuable acquisition to you, 
while by the continued exhibition in their own persons, of those graces which 
may be expected to flow from the increased nearness to God in His Church 
which they feel themselves to have attained, they would do more in the way of 
winning upon us, than by a thousand efforts of a more directly controversial sort. 
We know all they would say ; and by saying it out of season, they do but tend 
to prejudice their influence with us. Let them, however, be assured that our 
eyes are anxiously, as well as lovingly, upon them. Let us see, then, as time 
proceeds, that they are not less, but, if possible, even more, humble, gentle, 
patient, self-denying, considerate, than when we knew them amonyst us. Let it 
be brought home to us, that Rome has ripened the fruit which budded, and 
blossomed, and set, in England. And let them not thanklessly turn round upon 
their first Mother, as though it had been gall, and not milk, which they have all 
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the while been sucking in at her breasts. Let them bear in mind (as another has 
observed), that of the hundred steps of doctrinal development and spiritual pro- 
gress by which they have reached what they describe as their present height of 
blessedness, the former ninety and nine were surmounted before they left us. 
Till they satisfy us by acts, and not by mere assurances, that they have gained by 
that step which is our great loss, they cannot wonder that our pain at their 
estrangement from us should be aggravated by some natural anxiety; by an 
anxiety, which no confidence in the purity of their intentions, and no conscious- 
ness of our own (it may be) immeasurable inferiority to them in all spiritual 
attainments, can wholly preclude, so long as our respective views of duty, in 
the most momentous of all questions, are, for the time at least, so seriously at 
variance. 

That God may give us all grace to “ hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness of life,” is, as you know, the daily prayer of 
our Church. 

Margaret-street, London, FREDERICK OakeELey. 

Noy, 18, 1844. 
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THE OFFERTORY. 
(From the Reading Newspapers.) 
TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE PARISH OF HURST. 


leLttow Parisnioners,—lIn laying before you the following statement and 
correspondence, I wish, in the first place, to inform you that I had indulged 
a hope that the minister of our parish would have yielded to the suggestions 
which were made to him at the commencement of the unhappy differences 
which have arisen out of the late innovation introduced by him with reference 
to the offertory. Anxious to prevent the growth of discord, and feeling great 
private friendship for Mr. Cameron, I did not communicate to any one my 
intention to consult any legal authority on the point, and, therefore, I pre- 
pared a case, containing merely my own reasons for demurring to the inno- 
vation in question. 

I now submit to your perusal all the documents relating to this transaction ; 
reserving to the end my own remarks thereon. I shall begin with the case 
laid before Dr. Addams :— 

No. 1. 


CASE FOR OPINION, 


About six weeks ago, the minister of the parish of Hurst gave notice in his 
church, that he proposed preaching a sermon for the benefit of the Berkshire 
Hospital, and that collections would be made whilst he read the offertory on 
the ensuing four Sundays. 

Although this repetition of the call upon the congregation was unusual, yet 
no particular objection was made to it, from respect to the minister ; but when 
the four Sundays of collection had expired, the minister intimated that the 
success of his appeal induced him now to notify that he should read the offer- 
tory on every succeeding Sunday, appropriating the contributions to the pur- 
poses expressed in a card,* which was subsequently placed in every pew, and 
which is herewith left ; having, however, stated in the pulpit, that the collec- 
tion on the fifth Sunday would partly be applied to make up for scantiness of 
wages in the case of large families. 

Mr. Walter, an inhabitant of the parish, feels aggrieved by the proposed 
arrangement of monthly collections for the Berkshire Hospital, his family 
being regular subscribers to that institution ; for, although the giving is stated 
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to be optional, yet it seems an indecorum to refuse a contribution sanctioned 
by clerical authority. Mr. Walter being also engaged in erecting a church in 
another part of the parish, feels it a grievance to be continually called on in 
the meantime to subscribe for building churches elsewhere. He entertains, 
besides, great doubts as to the utility of some of the other objects contemplated 
by the minister, between whom and his parishioners the greatest harmony has 
hitherto prevailed. 

A suitable presentation has been made to him in the most amicable spirit, 
but ineffectually. 

As there is reason to apprehend that further novelties may be introduced, if 
the system now adopted shall be acquiesced in, and as such changes are 
liable to lead to disunion in the parish, Mr. Walter is desirous to learn 
whether the minister and churchwardens can legally order collections for ob- 
jects not parochial, without the sanction of some superior authority, such asa 
queen’s letter. 

In the event of your considering that the words “ pious uses” comprehend 
such objects as the minister assumes, according to the words of the rubric, 

lr. Addams is requested to peruse the accompanying card, and to give his 
opinion as to the curate of Hurst’s proposed course of proceeding ; and whether 
any—and if any, what ?—steps can be taken on behalf of Mr. Walter, or any 
other parishioner of Hurst, to put a stop to it. 





* RUBRICS PROM THE PRAYER-BOOK, REFERRING TO THE OFFERTORY. 


(After the Nicene Creed, and direction about Notices, &c.) 

“Then shall follow the sermon,” &c. 

“Then shall the priest return to the Lord’s table, and begin the offertory, 
saying one or more of these sentences following,” &c. 

‘‘ Whilst these sentences are in reading, the deacons, churchwardens, or 
other fit person appointed for that purpose, shall receive the alms for the poor, 
and other devotions of the people, in a decent basin to be provided by the 
parish for that purpose ; and reverently bring it to the priest, who shall humbly 
present and place it upon the holy table.” 

(Ileading of the Collects at the end of the Communion Service-) 

“Collects to be said after the offertory, when there is no communion, every 
such day one or more.” 

(Rubrics at the end. 

“Upon the Sundays and other holydays (if there be no communion) shall 
be said all that is appointed at the communion, until the end of the general 
prayer, [for the whole state of Christ’s church militant here on earth,] together 
— one or more of these collects last before rehearsed, concluding with the 
essing.” 

“ After the Divine Service ended, the money given at the offertory shall be 
disposed of to such pious and charitable uses as the minister and church- 
wardens shall think fit ; wherein, if they disagree, it shall be disposed of as the 
ordinary shall appoint.” 


ARRANGEMENT OF “ PIOUS AND CHARITABLE USES” TO WHICH THE MONEY 
80 COLLECTED IN THIS CHURCH 18 TO BE APPLIED, AS AGREED UPON 
BY THE MINISTER AND CHURCHWARDENS :— 


On those Sundays (usually the first in the month) and holydays, when 
there is a communion—to the comfort and relief of the “sick and needy” in 
the parish, 

On the second Sunday in each month (if there be no communion)—to the 
general fund of the Royal Berks Hospital. 

On the third Sunday—for the assistance of the church in our own country 
—namely, in aid of the Society for Building Churches ; the Society for the 
Employment of Additional Curates in Populous Places; or the National 
Society for the Church Education of the Poor. 
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On the fourth Sunday—for the support and extension of the church in our 
possessions abroad—namely, to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in oreign Parts. 

On the fifth Sunday (when one occurs)—as on the first. 

N.B.—When there is a communion, the collection will be made from the 
whole congregation ; and a pause will be made after the prayer “ for Christ's 
church militant on earth,” for those who are not “ minded to come to the 
holy communion,” to depart. 

‘‘ He that soweth little shall reap little; and he that soweth plenteously 
shall reap plenteously. Let every man do according as he is disposed in his 
heart ; not grudgingly, or of necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.”— 
2 Corinthians, ix. 

‘* Be merciful after thy power. If thou hast much, give plenteously ; if thou 
hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of that little; for so gatherest thou 
thyself a good reward in the day of necessity.” —Tobit, iv. 


A. A. Cameron, Perpetual Curate. 


No. 2. 


OPINION, 


“‘T certainly cannot undertake to say that the curate of Hurst's intended 
weekly ‘offertory’ (to dispose of that in the first instance) is illegal. On the 
contrary, 1 think that it is, probably, strictly legal, as in accordance with 
rubrical directions on that behalf contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
I say probably, because I think it must be admitted that the rubrics, as to this 
whole matter of the ‘ offertory,’ &c., are anything but clear and consistent. 
At the same time, a weekly offertory, or indeed any offertory, save at the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper (and the alms then to be 
collected from the communicants only,) has now so entirely fallen into 
disuse—if, indeed, it was in use, which is by no means certain—that its in- 
troduction at the present day, as proposed by the curate, will really, to all 
intents and purposes, be a perfect innovation—and it is one which I am sur- 
prised that any individual (private) clergyman should venture to attempt on 
his own responsibility. Its probable conformity with the rubric, no doubt, 
countenances the attempt. But is the curate of Hurst prepared to carry out 
all the rubrical directions contained in the Book of Common Prayer? Is he 
prepared to carry out the whole even of that portion of them—viz., as to ‘ the 
order of administering the sacrament’—out of which the rubrics as to the 
‘ offertory’ (printed in the annexed ‘ card’) have been selected ? For unless he 
is so prepared, I cannot think that, either morally, or perhaps legally speaking, 
the probable conformity of his intended weekly offertory with the rubrics on 
that head fully warrants its adoption on his part. In short, legal or not, 
what the curate of Hurst proposes as to this weekly offertory appears to me 
in the highest degree ‘ injudicious ;> though a statement, in detail, of the 
reasons of such my opinion is out of the question, as it would far exceed the 
limits to which I must necessarily confine myself. But, in saying this, I beg 
to be understood as imputing nothing to the curate of Hurst beyond, what 
appears to me at least, very ‘injudicious’ conduct, It may be perfectly well 
intentioned—his motives may be irreproachable—I would neither say, nor 
suggest, nor insinuate anything to the contrary. 

**So much as to the intended weekly ‘ offertory. Next, as to the intended 
disposal (as to be collected from the annexed ‘ card’) of such alms as may be 
given at the offertory. 

“ Now, according to the letter of the rubric, the intended disposal of such 
alms, the minister and churchwardens agreeing, is, undoubtedly, legal. For 
each of the ‘ uses’ specified in the card is, no doubt, a pious or a charitable 
use. But Il very much doubt whether, within the true meaning of the rubric, 
as to the disposal of such alms, ‘ pious and charitable uses’ ought not to be 
understood of such uses ‘ within the parish,’ and not as the curate of Hurst 


Hurst, Oct. 1, 1844. 
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plainly understands them, of such uses ‘at large ;’ though the rubric, differing 
in that respect from the corresponding rubric in the Scotch liturgy, does not 
so express it. 

‘“‘ Have the parishioners of ILurst, however, which is the other question, any 
means of trying the legality of the curate’s intended proceedings, and of putting 
a stop to them if illegal? Now, in the rresent state of the law, under the 
Church Discipline Act, 3 and 4 Vic. 86, I am not aware that they have any 
such means, save at the option, or in the discretion, of the diocesan. They 
may, and I advise them to, invoke the bishop's interference with the curate 
(in the way of remonstrance, or recommendation, at least) in the premises ; 
but if the bishop declines to interfere, neither Mr. Walter nor any other parish- 
ioner of Hurst has any remedy, so to call it, that I am aware of; other than 
the remedy, such as it is, which of course is in his own hands—namely, that 
of withholding his contributions, and which, if generally adopted in the 
parish, would, no doubt, induce the curate soon to desist from his weekly 
‘ offertory.’ 

* Doctors’-Commons, Oct. 16, 1844. 


No. 3. 
TO THE REV. A. A. CAMERON. 


My dear Sir,—In the conference which I had with you on the subject of 
the innovations which have been recently introduced in our parish, I expressed 
a doubt of their legality ; and unfortunately finding myself precluded from all 
hope of producing the slightest change in your intentions, I prepared a case 
for the opinion of Dr. Addams, which case, along with his opinion, 1 lose no 
time in transmitting to you. 

Dr. Addams shews the incertitude of the law on this subject, in consequence 
of some new-fangled alterations which have been latterly made in it; but I 
cannot, after reading that learned civilian’s opinion, refrain from cherishing 
the idea that you will reconsider your determination. 

For my own part, I have nothing to add to the arguments which I have 
already taken the liberty of urging. I stated to you before only my own sen- 
timents. I have since casually learnt that many of my fellow-parishioners 
share my objections; and therefore I feel more strongly impelled, both by my 
regard for you, and for the welfare of the parish, to entreat you not to hazard. 
any disunion among us. If you yield to our representations, what has passed 
will produce no mischief; but if the course be persisted in, who can tell when 
our differences will be composed? I write this in the most kind and affectionate 
spirit towards yourself, and shall be beyond measure delighted to see the parish 
restored to its previous unanimity. 

I am, my dear sir, yours most faithfully, 

Bearwood, Oct. 17. J. Water, 


No. 4. 
REPLY OF MR. CAMERON, 


“J. ADDAMs.” 


Ilurst, Oct. 21. 


My dear Sir,—I hope you will attribute the fact that you have hiiuerto 
had no reply to your letter to its right cause, which is simply that I only 
found it here on my return home late on Saturday afternoon, and that I had 
then other matters to attend to previous to Sunday, of yet more pressing 
necessity, which did not allow me time to write such an answer as your com- 
munication required, 

1 am sorry that you should have put yourself to the trouble and expense of 
taking a civilian’s opinion on the subject in question between us, for it was a 
step not likely to lead to much result. On the legal question, of course, Dr. 
Addams’ opinion—like that of any counsel consulted with a particular bias 
evident in the statement laid before him—is entitled to a certain degree of 
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respect; and so far it is satisfactory to sce he is clearly much more in favour 
of the practice now revived here, than against it. In fact, he points out 
nothing whatever against it, even in its details. When he steps out of his 
proper province, and enters on the question whether or not the revival be 
judicious, his “ opinion” becomes mere opinion (in the common acceptatior of 
the word,) formed on very slight and imperfect acquaintance with the circum- 
stances ; and I should be much more inclined to defer to your own, or that of 
any well-informed and reasonable parishioner, than to his. I am, however, 
surprised that he should be so imperfectly informed on the general question, 
as not to be aware that the practice of making collections of this kind at the 
offertory is no “ private innovation” of mine, but one which has recently been 
recommended by several of our bishops (of whom the Bishop of Oxford is one) 
and that it is observed, in accordance with the charge of the bishop, in various 
parishes in the diocese of London, and in others elsewhere. Those of Leigh, 
in Essex ; Kinwarton, in Warwickshire ; and Ilfracombe, in Devonshire, are 
those that at once occur to me, of which I happen to be aware. Also very 
frequently, if not constantly, Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. I should be very 
sorry wantonly, that is, without a sufficient good object in view, to act in oppo- 
sition to the opinions, or even the prejudices, of any of my parishioners, 
(though few that have had ten years’ experience in a parish have not often 
found a necessity for so doing in the judgment of some.) But I cannot think 
that [ am doing so in persevering in this course, so long as they cannot point 
out some evil arising from it—necessarily, and not through their own fault— 
sufficient to overbalance the good proposed. I am not surprised that Dr. 
Addams can point out no ‘remedy’ against me, for there must, I believe, be a 
wrong before there is a remedy. And I ask, where is the wrong done to your- 
self or to any one herein,—assuming the practice to be in itself legal: ? In 
order that the Morning service may be concluded in the way plainly pointed 
out by the Prayer-book (which order, of course, you are aware is constantly 
used in very many churches where no collection is made), the sentences from 
Scripture on the subject of almsgiving and supporting the ministry of the 
church are read, and also the beautiful prayer for the church of Christ on 
earth, which contains at least one (most touching) passage not to be found, 
even in substance, in any other portion of our services. This is all that is 
additional. The Collect and Blessing follow, as used before, only from the 
Lord’s-table, instead of from the pulpit—the less appropriate place of the two: 
The only further change is, that while the sentences are in reading, a plate is 
carried round, and every person who feels it his Christian duty, on that partt- 
cular day, has the opportunity of offering to God, “as God hath prospered 
him,” according to his means—i. e., according to his responsibilities to the 
Giver of all he has—and that for certain previously arranged “ pious and 
charitable uses.” If his conscience tells him, what he hears so read is the 
Word of God addressed to him, and that he ought to spare something accord- 
ingly, and he gives what he believes is right, it is surely a strange “ wrong” 
that he has thus been enabled to fulfil a duty and to do good, in a way which 
otherwise he might have overlooked. If, on the other hand, in his conscience 
he believes he is acting rightly without giving—because he gives in other 
ways, or gives elsewhere all he can afford—then he gives not; and there is an 
end of the matter, so far as man is concerned, and it is hard to say where is the 
‘* wrong’ done to him in that case. To suppose that there is an “ indecorum” 
in refusing is really (permit me to say) a wrong view of the case. There is 
cither /ess or more than tndecorum in it. It is either the duty of the individual 
to give; or, if it be not, then, of course, it is no breach of either duty or pro- 
priety to refuse to give. Of course, the intention of the church in ordering 
such a practice was not to lay a perpetual tar on any, but to suit every one’s 
circumstances in turn, by giving a perpetually recurring opportunity, that, if 
not at one time, then at another, each might take his part, according to his 
means, in offering to the Lord. 
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I have put the matter in this serious religious light, because that really seems 
to me the only one in which it ought to be viewed. And, with these senti- 
ments, I cannot at present depart from the practice, merely on the representa- 
tions of any parishioners, however respectable and respected, that they have a 
dislike to it, arising, I feel persuaded, chiefly from misconception or imperfect 
information on the subject. I have taken a good deal of pains, publicly and 
privately, to explain the real nature of these collections, and the grounds on 
| which they rest, and I do hope not ineffectually. Were I now to withdraw 
| from the practice—unless required to do so by those to whom I am responsible 
, for the due administration of the services of the church here—then, those who 
| think with me on the subject, and the poor, whose cause is at stake—not to 

say, | myself, who, I am persuaded, have the law, the church, and the Scrip- 


; tures on our side, would be aggrieved parties, having a tangible ground of 

; complaint, and not one of mere imagination. 1 should regret as much as any 

‘ one the alienation of the mind of any parishioner, high or low, from myself, 

or, yet, far worse, from the church, on this subject ; but I cannot conceive it 

y possible, after a little time for reflection. JZ can have no such ill-feeling 

“ towards any because they differ from me in opinion as to this practice. Why 

: should they not look on the course I pursue from the conviction it is right, and 

n must lead to eventual great good, in the same spirit of forbearance? We may 

k think each other mistaken, and read and think, that we may come to the same 

t mind at last; but there is no reason, meanwhile, why we should judge one 

‘ another, or be in the least at variance.—Believe me, therefore to be, as always, 

r. yours very sincerely, A. A, CAMERON. 

a No. 5. 

. TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

od __ Bearwood, Wokingham, Oct. 23, 1844. 

ly My Lorp Bisxop,—It is with the decpest regret that I trespass upon your 

m lordship’s time, to request your attention to the accompanying statement of 

he transactions which have just occurred in the parish of Ilurst, within your 

wn lordship’s diocese. _ 

d, As none of the facts alleged seem to be disputed, it is unnecessary for me to 

2 repeat what your lordship will find stated in the case laid before Dr. Addams. 

he [have detailed them, I hope, with truth and fairness; and up to yesterday 

0. evening, when I received Mr. Cameron’s answer, | entertained expectations 2 | 
* that he would have yielded to the earnest representations made to him by i 
ti- tuyself and others of his parishioners. _ . 

ol Hitherto the greatest concord has subsisted in the parish during the incum- q 
he bency of our present minister. But your lordship will see that so happy a ‘ 
nel feeling is likely to be seriously compromised, when I inform you that the j 
he churchwardens refused to collect the offertory last Sunday, and that it became | 
rd- necessary to employ the clerk and the schoolmaster for that object. | 
ng” Mr. Cameron states, that your lordship has recommended the practice i 
ich which he has now introduced. Ifthe fact be so, the great body of the public, 
nce I believe, are not aware of it, and certainly are not acquainted with the reasons 

her on which that recommendation has been founded. Presuming that he is in 

on error on that head, I hope your lordship will not deem it unbecoming in me 

the to press upon your lordship’s mind the consideration, that all changes in the 
om” ordinary services of the church are particularly open to controversy, and 
p is are therefore to be most earnestly deprecated. The course which Mr. 
lual Cameron has heretofore adopted shews, that till very recently he did not 
oret esteem it matter of conscience to recommend the novelty complained of. It 
tee cannot, therefore, create surprise if the discovery, which he has so tardily 
wale made, does not carry the conviction of its propriety along with it. He has 
it, if taken “ten years” in ascertaining “ the way plainly pointed out by the Prayer- 


book!" and yet thinks that his parishioners are in a moment to get rid, 
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merely on his authority, of “the misconception or imperfect information” 
under which he considers himself, with them, to have been so long labouring. 
I have a great respect for the clergy ; ; but [ should demur to constituting 
them the dispensers of the charity of their parishioners, to the extent demanded 
by Mr, Cameron. Such a regulation would have a tendency to check the 
benevolent exertions of individuals. A member of your lordship’s right 
reverend bench has just told his clergy, with reference to this very subject, 
that “ministers take an inadequate view of their duty, if by adhering too 
strictly to the rubric they sever the affections of their people, and alienate 
them therefrom ;” and “that they would sacrifice the end to the means if 
they offended their congregations needlessly upon immaterial points.” I submit 
to your lordship that this is the very thing which Mr. Cameron—with what- 
ever good intentions—has been doing at Hlurst. Dr. Addams, as competent 
an authority as any in the kingdom, doubts whether the practice deprecated 
“ ever was in use, WHICH (he says) IS BY ON MEANS CERTAIN.” But, if Mr, 
Cameron is now for adhering so strictly to the rubric on one point, why does 
he not adhere as strictly to it upon all points ! 

For my own part, I think it better to make a stand at once against a course 
of proc ecding which Dr. Addams justly terms a “* perfect innovation.” If we 
are to acquiesce now in constant collections for the many different purposes 
mentioned in Mr. Cameron’s card (besides making up deficiencies for scanty 
wages, as announced in his discourse), we may in like manner be called upon 
at another time for subscriptions for any new uses which he or his successors 
may term * pious and charitable.” 

Mr. Cameron seems to consider himself aggrieved in having any objections 
urged against his plan, on the ground that the “ cause of the poor is at stake.” 
But what connexion with the relief of the poor of Hurst have his plans for 
aiding the Church Building Society, the Society for the Employment of Addi- 
tional Curates, the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts? &c. 

Sincerely hoping that your lordship will suggest a course which will release 
the parish from the state of dissension into which it is likely to be plunged, | 
remain, my lord, your lordship’s most faithful servant, 


J. Water. 
No. 6. 


Blithfield, Staffordshire, Nov. 1. 

Dear Str,—Your letter did not reach me till two days ago. Having left 
G ae ie when it arrived, it followed me to C anterbury, and to this place, 

r IT should otherwise have sent you an earlier answer. 

| much regret there should be any dispute between yourself and the incum- 
bent of Hurst, and I trust your fears of wider dissension in that parish may 
be groundless, as from the correspondence you enclose there appears to be 
only one point of disagreement—viz., the introduction of a weekly offertory, 
and that was (for some time at least) concurred i in by the churchw ardens, and 
not generally remonstrated against by other parishioners. 

I am myself very adverse to the introduction of mere forms, however unob- 
iT ctionable in themselves, or sanctioned by usage in earlier cays of the church, 
if indiffere nt, and liable to misconstruction by the parishioners, and thereby 
likely to give offence ; but I cannot look upon the introduction of the offertory 
in this light, althou; i [ should not wish to have it enforced generally ; nor 
should I advise its adoption in any case without previously preparing a congre- 
gation by explanation of its meaning and uses, and by communication with the 
churchwardens, and other Sy gular attendants in the church, before its adoption. 

In the present instance, Mr. Cameron appears (by his letter) to have used 
all the previous caution which I think so proper before a step of that kind is 
taken, and that he has not acted hastily and rashly, as has been too much the 
case with many young clergymen of late, in several instances ; nor do I think, 
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from his explanation, and the temperate tone of his letter, that he would in- 
troduce any practice, however desirable he might think it (unless a bounden 
duty), against the remonstrances and declared wishes of a large majority of 
his parishioners. 

As you have taken the opinion of Dr. Addams upon the legality of the prac- 
tice you complain of, it is needless for me to speak upon that point; and I 
should only take up your time, and probably fail in inducing you to agree 
with me, were I to enter into any lengthened reasons for any opinion | may 
have of the advantages and propriety of a collection at the offertory. Not con- 
sidering in the light of a ¢ax, but as a privilege afforded to the poor, as well 
as the richer, to contribute their occasional mite to Christian purposes (although 
| have never advised its general adoption without careful consideration of all 
circumstances, and a regard to the feelings of the majority of the parishioners), 
I have strongly recommended the use of that mode and time for collection 
under a Queen’s letter, in aid of any of the societies or church purposes, or 
where there has been a collection for any public charity, feeling that there is 
a peculiar propriety in its adoption on such occasions, 

I cannot agree in your objection, that it constitutes the clergy the sole dis- 
pensers of the charity of their parishioners, because it is in conjunction with 
the churchwardens that the alms are given to the poor; and that portion of 
the collections which may be allotted to the church societies is certainly not 
alone in the hands of the clergy to dispose of; nor is any man called upon 
to give at all times, nor ever, to a purpose which he does not fully approve. 

As there appears to me to be nothing in Mr. Cameron's course or mode of 
introducing the offertory which is deserving my censure, I do not feel there is 
anything which calls for my remonstrance. 

I am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, R. Oxrorp. 





Upon this letter of the right reverend prelate I must now take the liberty of 
making a few remarks. If, as Mr. Cameron states—and as is the fact—his 
lordship has unfortunately given some sanction to the new practice, it is 
obvious that he begins to entertain misgivings as to its expediency ; otherwise 
he would not have said that ‘* he should not wish to have it enforced generally ;”’ 
‘nor should he advise its adoption IN ANY CASE without previously preparing the 
congregation, &c. ; and by communication with the churchwardens, and other 
regular attendants in the church.” In the present case, then, | am sure the 
right reverend prelate will now see that Mr. Cameron has positively and 
totally failed in fulfilling those conditions ‘fof using previous caution, and of 
preparing a congregation by explanation, and communication with the church- 
wardens and other regular attendants in the church,” which conditions his 
lordship states to be indispensable before any innovation is introduced. The 
existing state of the parish proves to demonstration that no such previous 
caution was used, no explanations given or acquiesced in. If, indeed, Mr. 
Cameron had any conversation with the churchwardens on the subject, he must 
have expressed himself very imperfectly, as they presently refused to perform 
the duties he imposed upon them. As to the other regular attendants, I 
believe they were all as much taken by surprise as myself, when they first 
heard of his project to make this weekly collection. And we have a further 
ground of complaint, with respect to the mode in which he tried to establish 
his new scheme. Notice was given (I think) on the last Sunday in August of 
the collection for the berkshire Hospital on the ensuing four Sundays in Sepe 
tember. When the last Sunday in September arrived, he first announced his 
determination to read the offertory regularly, thinking that on the ensuing 
Sunday, October Gth (being the sacrament Sunday), no objection would be 
taken; and thus it was that the seeming concurrence of the churchwardens was 
temporarily, or apparently, obtained—a matter of no slight importance, as it 
Was a necessary preliminary to the execution of the plan for foisting this in- 
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novation upon the our church service. I call it an innovation, for if there be 
a matter of fact clearly established respecting the offertory, it is that it was 
originally only read, and the alms only collected, as a part of the service 
ordained for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Those who have any doubts 
upon this subject will be enabled to remove them by referring to a sermon of 
Bishop Andrews’, preached before James I., at Greenwich, and inserted at 
p- 757 of the fifth edition of his works in folio. In another passage of his 
works, p. 702, he says expressly that the collection at the sacrament took 
the place of the almsgivings of the Jews at the passover. His words are—“ Ag 
in the sacrament, Christ communicateth himself with us, so we in almsgiving 
communicate ourselves with our poorer brethren, that so there may be perfect 
communion ; for our Saviour Christ’s practice was aT THIS FEAST to command 
something to be given to the poor.” (John, xiii. 29.) 

But I must not intrude further into the province of the theologian ; nor is 
it convenient that the parish should be entangled in a controversy on the 
point, whether the practice deprecated was ‘‘ sanctioned by usage in earlier days 
of the church.” It is sufficient for us to know that at any rate the practice, 
if it ever did exist, has long fallen into disuetude. Has it ever been attempted 
to establish it in this parish within the memory of man? We are content to 
end our lives as we began them, in the observance of our old religious cere- 
monies, without having our minds distracted by the fancies of zealous, but not 
very discreet, reformers of our church discipline. 

The bishop admits that “ many young clergymen have of late acted hastily 
and rashly in measures of this kind.” I think the facts shew, and I have 
proved above, that our clergyman is of this number. But how, if the proceeding 
be correct, can any have acted in the manner described? The practice is 
cither in accordance with the church service, or it is not. If it be, “the re- 
monstrances and declared wishes of a large majority of the parishioners” 
ought not to avail. If, on the contrary, it be not, who is to decide upon its 
adoption ? The bishop says—I have never advised its general adoption without 
careful consideration of all circumstances, and a regard to the feelings of the 
majority of the parishioners :”’ so that it appears that this case of conscience is to 
be settled by numbers!!! Are we, then, to have a regular poll taken on such 
points in every parish of the country ; and if so, how often is it to be taken? 
Annually, triennially, or septennially ? By open voting, or by secret ballot? 
lor it is not to be disputed that the opinions of a majority may differ much 
after an interval of years. Surely it is most foolish, | might say wicked, to 
incur the hazard of perpetual religious feuds, the most deadly of all feuds, for 
an object which even the Bishop of Oxford thinks one of indifference, and 
which the immense majority of the clergy deprecate and eschew. Mr. 
Cameron intimates his intention to persevere in this course until we can 
“ point out some evil arising from it.” Now, if throwing the parish into 
contention be not * an evil,” 1 am at a loss to know what is. 

But I must hasten to conclude this address. The bishop had conceived (I 
assert erroneously) that Mr. Cameron had “ used all the previous caution 
which his lordship thinks proper.” It behoves us to remove any portion that 
may still remain of his lordship’s misconception. I believe that a general 
meeting of the parishioners will be the best mode of ascertaining the sense of 
the parish. Ihave no doubt on which side ‘the majority” will be found; 
and if Mr. Cameron should feel it “his bounden duty” to persevere in his 
present course, alter that majority has declared itself, it willthen remain for 
us to consider what it will be “our bounden duty” to do in such a painful 
emergency. 

I am, gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
Bearwood, Nov. 5. J. WALTER. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. 
79, Pall Mall, November 9, 1844. 

Tue society is happy to state, that during the last two months the clergy have 
been organizing plans for the systematic formation of parochial associations 
in several archdeaconries and rural deaneries of the dioceses of Canterbury, 
York, London, Winchester, Gloucester and Bristol, Ely, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Ripon. 

These steps have been taken in compliance with the urgent request of their 
diocesans to the clergy, to respond to the society’s appeal recently transmitted 
to their Lordships, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 


ee eee 








CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE MAR-PRELATE SCHOOL, 


Tur view taken in the article on Modern Hagiology in this number, 
has received abundant confirmation from matter which has been pub- 
lished within these few days. A report having appeared in some of 
the newspapers, that Mr. Newman had addressed a letter to Mr. I. 
Williams, intimating that he was about to join the church of Rome, 
Mr. Williams has addressed a letter to the Editor of the ‘Times, in 
which he states, that he has “ had no letter, and no intimation of the 
kind whatever.” On this, the Editor of the English Churchman, who 
had hitherto observed that dignified silence which becomes “the 
highest living authorities in our church,” as long as such matters rest 
on no better foundation than mere newspaper gossip, has come forward 
with an article too instructive to be passed over: 

“ We feel sure of having had the full concurrence of our readers in abstain- 
ing from comment on the alleged letter of Mr. Newman to Mr. Williams, so 
long as the truth remained uncertain. Now, however, that the letter is ascer- 
tained never to have existed, there is less need of reserve. We do not, indeed, 
break silence for the sake of rebuking those contemporaries who daily filled 
their columns with rumours and lucubrations on the subject. They to whom 
Truth has no sacredness, and over whom the ninth commandment seems to 
exercise no control, cannot be expected to heed either the pain which they 
inflict on particular families, or the injury which they are causing to the 
Church of England, by pandering as they do to the vile appetites of the inqui- 
sitive, and the diseased constitution of the alarmist. To preach Truth and 
Righteousness to the Standard and the Herald would indeed be a superfluous 
task. Non ragioniam di lor ma guarda e passa.” 

Really, if the subject were not so serious, this would be simply 
amusing. And so the English Churchman, the very type and 
ideal of the Mar-Prelate school, who (to say nothing of majesty itself) 
makes as little ceremony about attacking a bishop, as the lady in the 
Spectator did of « demolishing a prude,” is all at once filled with awe 
and trembling reverence, as soon as Mr, Newman's name is touched 

upon, and turns with the most pious horror from his wicked contem- 
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commandment seems to exercise no control.” Truly, the lecture 
reminds one of the dying fox. It wants only a little of Reynard’s 
compunctious visitings to make the resemblance perfect. 

However, what follows is rather more important to the church in 
general than the English Churchman’s renunciation of its incorrigible 
contemporaries : 

“‘ In spite of the recent calumny being no better than a calumny, it would, 
we think, be idle to conceal either from ourselves or from others, that the 
Church of England seems, at least, to have a much looser hold than formerly 
on the hearts of some of the very choicest of her children. To contine our- 
selves to the most important case of this sort, there can be few even of his 
most ardent admirers who are not watching the course of Mr. Newman with 
some anxiety, not only as regards himself, but in reference to the probable 
consequences to our Communion of his quitting her, should he ever feel im- 
pelled to do so.’ 

“ Should he ever feel.”—But if the Churchman does not believe, that 
Mr. Newman actually Aas some thoughts of leaving the church at pre- 
sent, why dream of suggesting such an event, even as a possibility ? 


“Our faith, indeed, must not rest on any man, however wise, and great, and 
good ; and wehumbly trust that the withdrawal even of so paramount an intellect 
from our side would not shake our steadiness, or aller those views which we have 
hitherto tried to exhibit.” 

One is truly sorry to hearit. An alteration of some sort is very 
greatl yneeded. 


‘We are emboldened to think so from the circumstance, that whilst we 
have ever owned to him an extraordinary debt of gratitude for much enlighten- 
ment on most important matters, there have been many shades of practical 
feeling lying between us. 

The Churchman probably knows best in what and how many parti- 
culars, it differs from Mr. Newman. Certainly, be they few or many, 
the shades of difference must be fine and delicate indeed. Even a tole- 
rably nice observer would have failed to detect them. But what a 
compliment to pay Mr. Newman! If there be many shades of feeling 
between him and the English Churchman, and this be not meant for 
humility, what must Mr. Newman’s feelings be? But this is not 
the only compliment he is destined to receive from this quarter : 

“ Called, perhaps, into a closer contact than he with the actual working of 
our Church, we suspect that we have a livelier sympathy therewith and, in spite 
of her manifold imperfections, a stronger hope of her future recovery. But so 
many minds have been formed by him, so many are, humanly speaking, in- 
debted to him for peace in their present position, that were he ever to with- 
draw from us, we are sure that the effect would be considerable disturbance ; 
several doubtless would accompany him ; others would begin to doubt the reality 
af the views into which they had been led, and greater violence in the wrong direc- 
tion might proceed from high quarters.” 

How does the Mar-Prelate spirit continually break out ? So that the 
bishops, it seems, are already guilty of violence, and violence in the wrong 
direction, too; and all this Churchman fears is, lest, ifMr. Newman should 
give up his present course of experimentalizing and Romanizing within 
the church, and become, in name and profession, what he already is in 
faith, and doctrine, and affections; then, indeed, there would be * con- 
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siderable disturbance,” and “greater violence in the wrong direction 
might proceed from high quarters.” As to the guilt of a clergyman of 
our church apostatizing to Rome, and consummating his present erro- 
neous and superstitious teaching by an act of formal schism, the 
Churchman says nothing of all this. This, at least, is not one of “ the 
many shades of practical feeling” \ying between him and his leader. 
But, if Mr. Newman should secede, “ several, doubtless, would accome 
pany him.” The English Churchman, it seems, knows this. He 
knows how slender is the tie which binds the party to the chureh— 
how abject their sectarian submission to their master,—and, knowing 
this, he tells us that, what with the doubts which many would begin 
to feel as to the reality of the views into which they had been led by Mr. 
Newman and his coadjutors, and the “ considerable disturbance,” 
created by the departure of their leader and his company, then, to be 
sure, the lordly prelates would visit with all their wrath the meek and 
humble presbyters, and “ greater violence in the wrong direction might 
proceed from higher quarters.” Such is the gratitude which this party 
feel and exhibit, for all the patience and forbearance they have expe- 
rienced from their superiors. 


“ Why do we write thus? Not, as we are sure Mr. Newman will believe, from 
any impertinent wish to scrutinize the secrets of his mind; but because so 
much is said and felt by really earnest persons on the subject of his probable 
Future, that we are constrained to be beforehand even with a less serious step 
on his part than that of quitting our communion for the Romish. Were he 
to take any such step, whalever we might afterwards say or do would be attri- 
buted to the emergency of unexpected circumstances, not to convictions 
which we calmly entertain at present, and of the soundness of which we feel 
confident, whatever may happen. Mr. Newman must be well aware that 
there are several steps, not improbable on his part, and short of going over to 
Rome, which would leave us in this situation, did we not speak out beforehand : 
and we now therefore express anew our conviction that nothing has recently 
occurred in our church which can, even to the most Romanizing mind, alter the 
question of quitting her or remaining in her from the condition in which it 
was three years ago; or weaken the force of Mr. Newman’s own incomparable 
practical arguments for staying where we are, as worked outin his last volume 
of sermons. ‘Those arguments have been of great service, and we strongly 
advise our readers not to believe on such mere hear-say evidence, as is alone 
in their power at present, that anything has taken place in the mind of their 
author to render them of less value for the future. 

For our own parts we shall believe that Mr. Newman has himself ceased to 
feel their force when we know that he has, and not before. He must be well 
aware of those responsibilities attendant on any serious step of his at which we 
have hinted; we are sure that every step which he takes will be taken consci- 
entiously ; and in that assurance we shall not disturb ourselves by the mere 
prevalence of rumour, or the mere fever of anxiety, which may at this or 
any other given time exist respecting him. It is but due to such a man to 
wait for himself, for his own avowals and his own public conduct, before 
discussing his state of mind. We have already hinted at our not seeing 
all things at present about our own church in the same unfavourable light as he 
does, and this might bear markedly on our respective future courses ; but 
nevertheless we once again say, that his quitting our communion would be 
the heaviest blow and greatest discouragement it would have had for many a 
long day; a blow and a discouragement, the reception of which we will not 
fear till they be indeed imminent upon us.” 


Vou. XXVIL—December, 1844. 38 
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Perhaps it would be difficult to imagine a more perfect specimen of 
the spirit of party than this extraordinary passage. What the English 
Churchman would do, or would not do, if Mr. Newman should apos- 
tatize—whether he would accompany his leader, or follow him—or 
remain among the martyrs to the increased “ violence in the wrong 
direction from higher quarters,” he does not say. Nothing but dark 
and portentous hints, and shakes of the head of deep and pregnant 
import; nothing clear or definite, except indeed, a fear that, if he 
should delay saying what he now thinks fit to say, until Mr. Newman 
had taken some other step, (which, whatever it be, he alludes to in a 
very mysterious manner,) this delay migbt place the English Church- 
man in amore disreputable position than that which he at present 
occupies :—an event too improbable to cause any serious apprehension, 
Kven if Mr, Newman’s turning Romanist should have the effect of 
putting an end to the English Churchman altogether, there is no 
reason to suppose that the termination of his ephemeral existence 
would be viewed by any very large or respectable portion of our 
church as “the heaviest blow and greatest discouragement it would 
have had for many a long day.” He may be assured, the feeling 
would rather be the contrary: and that, when the English Church- 
man, and his Mar-Prelate correspondents, have ceased to inflame 
the public mind by their mischievous attacks on their superiors, the 
church will feel as much relieved as she can be, by the absence of 
things whose weight she never could have observed, but whose buzz- 
ings and stingings are insufferably wearisome and disturbing. ‘The 
English Churchman can never exercise much influence for either good 
orharm. But still there are some young people that may have their 
minds injured by a writer of this sort—who teaches them to admire 
Mr. Newman's Sermons on Subjects of the Day—and talks of a cler- 
gyman Romanizing, as one might speak of a foible or an innocent 
eccentricity—and, over and above, is evermore spiriting them on, to 
treat with disrespect those whom the providence of God has placed in 
stations of authority. 

The English Churchman then reprints Mr. Williams’ letter, and takes 


the opportunity to inform the public that Mr. Williams is one of his 
private correspondents : 


‘‘ The following is Mr. Williams’ letter to the Times, the substance of which 
he was kind enough to communicate to us, but it arrived too late to be avail- 
able for our publication of last week. 


““* To the Editor of the Times. 

‘¢* Sir,—I understand that it is stated in the Morning Chronicle and other 
papers, that a letter has been received by me from the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
intimating that he can no longer continue a member of the English Church. 
This is a simple falsehood. I have had no letter, and no intimation of the 
kind whatever. “*T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ * Bisley, Nov. 7. “* Tsaac WILLIAMS.’ 

“Mr. Williams adds, in his letter to us :— 


“ « T am not aware of any circumstance whatever that could have given rise 
to such a report.’” 


Many persons will think, and the writer, for one, certainly does 
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think, that the most important point in this extract is, the additional 
proof it furnishes of the complete identification of Mr. Newman's party 
with the Mar-Prelate school.* That thoroughly party men should 
make use of any and every instrument and vehicle which might pro- 
mise to serve their turn, cannot be surprising. But yet there has been 
in Mr, Newman’s school, however uniformly they have always acted as a 


party, a desire to disclaim apy imputation of the sort. Their conduct, 


indeed, has always given a most unequivocal contradiction to such 
disclaimers, Yet still it will be felt as a further development, when 
they are seen not only to act singly and together as party men, but 
are found willing, even such men as Mr. Williams, to be known to be 
in private correspondence and confidential communication with a 
paper, conducted in so utterly unchristian a temper as the English 
Churchman. Some time ago it was very confidently reported that 
Mr. Newman’s friends were growing ashamed of its proceedings. 
Certainly nothing appeared to give the slightest warrant for such state- 
ments. Mr, Williams’ name has now furnished a melancholy proof, 
that the rumour could have bad no better foundation than the hopes 
and wishes of those amiable persons, who had hitherto been apt to be- 
lieve their guides all that they desired to find them, but whose moral 
sense has begun at last to take alarm at the ungodly spirit of the pub- 
lication, which had undertaken to initiate them into “ a deeper and more 
poetical religion.” The advocacy of the English Churchman is quite 
sufficient to destroy the influence and credit of any party. If any 
thing was wanting to complete the degradation, it was the disclosure 
now made by Mr. Williams, that the heads of that party are so insen- 
sible, so totally indifferent to the good feeling of a Christian country, as 
to be wholly reckless of the disgrace of being known to be the abettors 
and confidential friends of such a publication. But let any one con- 

sider the letters and articles which appear day after day in the columns 

of the Times, and ask himself, what good any party could, by any 

possibility, do to the church or to religion, comparable, for a single 

moment, with the deep and lasting injury they have inflieted on both— 

by making use of such a newspaper as that to promote their own views 

and ends—until, at last, it has become the arena for such squabbles 

on the most sacred mysteries of Christianity, and the channel for such 


a ee ee ee 





* Since this article was written, Mr. Oakley’s fictitious letter to an imaginary 
Roman-catholie friend on an imaginary occasion has appeared as a communication 
tothe English Churchman. Thankful—indeed, most deeply grateful—should true 
churchmen be, that the real principles of this party are so unmistakably displayed by 
themselves in their thus publicly identifying themselves with such unprincipled pub- 
lications. ‘To read a letter written with such affectation of a high and holy catho- 
licity and of a saintliness, such as poor mortals of the ehurch of England never dream 
of, unless they should be fortunate enough to visit Littlemore, or read Alban Butler's 
Lives of the Saints, and to see the writer of such a letter volunteering to exhibit 
himself before the public as the confidential confederate and ally of the English 
Churchman, is quite enough to set the character of that party in its true light, if any 
demonstration of the sort had been needed, And, coming in the very next number 
after Mr. Isaac Williams’ private letter to the English Churchman, it really looks, 
as if the leaders of Mr. Newman’s party were determined to take the earliest 
opportunity of giving all the sanction their party can give, to the scandalous and 
wicked attacks which the English Churebman is making on the bishops, 
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violent, insolent, and wicked attacks on the most exalted functionaries 
of the church, that nothing short of a miracle of Providence can pre- 
serve episcopacy in this country. ‘The dissenters have long waged 
open and undisguised war against our ecclesiastical constitution, ‘The 
low church party have been but too ill informed of the nature and 
constitution of the church they belong to, and too apt to amalgamate 
with dissenters in projects, which could never receive sanction from 
those in whose hands is placed the administration of our ecclesiastical 
laws. But, by the innate power and force of truth, our episcopal con- 
stitution still found its advocacy in the good sense and experience of 
the nation. The deep, and, for all that appears, the deadly wound, 

came, not from the hands of either the low church party or the dis- 
senters, but from the quarter whence it would have been thought un- 
charitable to have expected it; from the advocates of a high and 

holy catholicity, from the men who based their first claims on the 
attention of the church, and the whole foundation of their subsequent 
popularity, on their meek submission to authority, and their venera- 
tion for the persons and office of the bishops, as the successors of the 
apostles, and the institution of Christ. If it were not for the tone of 
reverence with which they set out, in expressing their determination 
to realize the idea of our spiritual constitution, and to fulfil the duties 
and vows of their ordination, as presbyte rs of an episcopal church, they 
never would have acquired that position and power, by w hich they 
have since been able to inflict such permanent, it may ‘be incurable, 

mischief. While the world lasts, their turning the Times into a reli- 
gious newspaper, and making it the theatre for tearing to pieces the 
prelates of the church, will be remembered as the exponent of their 
system, and the memorial of its effects upon the public. 

But, meantime, the English Churchman must not be forgotten. In 
the Number, for November 7, occurs the following, among the notices 
to correspondents :— 

‘We do not consider it necessary to reply to the further attack of a monthly 
contemporary, who is quite welcome to the last word. Those who act upon 
the old maxim, that ‘ what in the captain's but a choleric word, is, in the pri- 
vate, flat blasphemy, are very unsatisfactory antagonists. Je believe that 
rank, however exalted, cannot convert wrong into right; our contemporary ts, 
apparently, of a different opinion, and there we leave the matter.”’ 

Now, can any one believe, that the person who wrote this, believed 
what he was writing to be true? Impossible! He knew—perfectly 
well he knew—that never, for a single moment, was ¢he question, whe- 
ther any person of rank had acted wrongly or not. The only question 
—and well he knew it—was, whether it be not a genuine manifestation 
ofthe puritanical spirit of Mar-Prelacy, which is every moment breaking 
out in these attacks on the highest personages in church and state 

And secondly, whether it be not a most remarkable symptom whe 
present condition, that pre-eminently, the ringleaders of spiritual sedi- 
tion—the examples of speaking evil of dignities—-are the advocates of 
What are called church principles and eatholicity 2? The question 1 
not, and never was for an instant, whether rank can “ convert wrong 
into right ;” but, whether such wicked writing, as has been transcribed 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 6117 
from the English Churchman, can be anything else than ruinous to 
thechurch. And further, whether it be not a most alarming feature in the 
state of religious party, that such publications as the EnglishChurehman, 
the Times, and other religious newspapers of that stamp, find not only 
connivance, but countenance ; nay even direct and open encourage 
ment and support, from those who affect to be the models of a meek 
reverence for their superiors—at least as far as words and gestures are 
concerned—for by their acts, and by the pernicious spirit of sectarian 
self-will they are fostering in their disciples, they have brought episco- 
pacy into more peril than it ever has been since the great rebellion. 
The question never was, whether “rank can convert wrong into 
right.” ‘The English Churchman perfectly well knows, that it never 
was ; and when he wrote what follows, “ our contemporary, is appa- 
reutly, of a different opinion,” he only furnished another proof, how 
hard it is for the advocates of a false and erroneous theology, and the 
teachers of insubordination, to retain a regard for truth in their repre- 
sentations of facts. 

In that same number of the English Churchman is another most 
scandalous attack on one of our prelates—the Archbishop of Dublin. 
The tone of it is so exceedingly illustrative of the Mar-Prelate spirit 
of the party of which Mr. Isaac Williams would once have been deemed 
a favourable specimen, and of which the English Churehman is now the 
confidential organ, that it may be as well to preserve it here for the 
assistance of the future historians of the church, 


“1. In the English Churchman of October 17th, (No. 94,) our readers will 
remember a strange document emanating from the Archbishop of Dublin; the 
gist of which was, that if the Church of the United States did not disavow the 
Bishop of New York’s ordination of the late Mr. Carey, he, Archbishop 
Whateley, should refuse communion to the American church. At this threat 
the New York Churchman, September 21, plainly laughs; tells Dr. Whateley 
that he is only a professional talker, compares him to Mr. Garbett, and quoles 
the latter gentleman's well-known picture from the Christian Remembrancer, as 
applicable to the Archbishop.” 


One might suppose that this advoeate of church principles would 
have reported such grossly disrespectful treatment of one of the pre- 
lates of our church, only to expose the wretched state of the religious 
feeling from whence it could emanate. This is his commentary— 


“We desire to treat the matter wilh less levity; for, though it is quite true 
that the archbishop’s suspension of communion with the American church 
would only be laughed at by the latter body, yet tt is most certain that by such 
an act the Archbishop would place himself in a state of schism, and all branches of 


the Catholic Church, our own included, would be bound to refuse communion with 
, ’ 9 
his Grace, 


Wicked as this absurd writing is, how clearly docs it illustrate what 
has been notieed in these papers, that the English Churchman and his 
brethren do really act and talk as if they were invested with all the 
powers of convocation, and rather more : for excommunicating ath 
archbishop, even in the most vigorous days of convocation, would pro- 
bably have been thought a matter that required some caution and 
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delicacy, and perhaps some extraordinary powers also, But our Mar- 
Prelates are a perpetual illustration of the poet's meaning— 


‘‘ Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


The Churchman goes on; and it is hoped the reader will not fail 
to observe the flippant profaneness of its tone : 


“In one aspect there would be something very judicial in all this ; it happens 
that Archbishop Whateley is the only living bishop who, without censure and 
almost without protest or disavowal, to say nothing of canonical discipline, 
has openly taught the Sabellian heresy. To be excommunicated by a Sabellian 
would be rather an honour than otherwise to the American church, and we trust 
would be recetved aceordingly. How far it agrees with our “ pure and apos- 
tolical” character, and the ‘ primitive theology of the first three centuries,” 
that a province of what is called the United Church of England and Ireland, 
should be presided over by a primate who has published such undoubled heresy 
as Archbishop Whateley has done, let the clergy of the archdiocese of Dublin 
answer ; we only trust that in England we are not at present compromised by 
their criminal silence. It will be time for the clergy of England to chose, us 


they must do, their side, when communion is suspended between Archbis hop 
Whateley and Bishop Onderdonk.” 


Now, before any observations on this passage, the Mnglish Church- 
man will please to bear in mind, that the question is not now, nor 
ever shall be (it is devotedly hoped) in the British Magazine, whe- 
ther an archbishop of our church be a heretic or not—no, nor 
even the abstract question, as our Martin Mar-Prelate may choose to 
misrepresent the matter, whether “ rank can convert wrong into right.’ 
The question is simply as to the church principles of the party, whose 
conduct, ever at war with their professions, is in nothing more re- 
inarkable, than in this point of their Mar-Prelacy. The editor of a 
newspaper, like the English Churchman, undertakes to pronounce an 
archbis shop a Sabellian and an open teacher of heresy. In this he is 
but imitating his leaders. Mr. Ward had done the same, in his most 
disgraceful attack on the Archbishop of Dublin, in the British Critic; 
and Mr, Newman took an 0} pportunity of expressing his approval of 
Mr. Ward’s indecent pe iemmnet, and recommended it to the public. 
And yet these are the very men, who a little time ago, were so loud 
and clamorous in their vituperation and ridicule of the board of 
heresy, when the Vice-Chancellor (having summoned six persous of 
name and station in the university to his assistance) dared to express 
his disapproval of a sermon, which any one who can understand it, ( if 
any such there be,) must perceive to bear no resemblance whatever 
to the teaching of the church of England. Now, has it ever occurred 
to these self-appointed judges of their superiors, to ask how convocation 
would have received such an accusation as Sabellianism against one 
ot me highest dignitaries of the chureh, with what delice acy they 
would have proceeded, and what would have been thought of such an 
accusation conveyed in language so grossly indecent, by private cler- 
gymen, reviewers, and newspaper writers? If there be not proper 
feeling, and delicacy, and good taste enough still left in the church to 
treat such conduct, proceeding from persons making such professions, 
with the resentment it deserves, it is Mr. Newman’s school, and the 
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Mar-Prelacy of the champions of catholicity and church principles 
that have wrought the change. 

The English Churchman then proceeds to quote Dr. McVickar’s 
Letter to the New York Churchman. It is needless to transcribe 
that document here. In America it is not uncommon for bishops to 
write letters against each other in the newspapers, and put their names 
tothem. In such a state of society, it might be unfair to lean too 
hardly on the inferior clergy. Besides, our business is at home, and 
with the domestic enemies of our episc opal constitution. And with one 
more specimen of their doings, this article shall conclude for the present. 
It is a letter, signed Machutus, which appeare din the number of the 
Knglish C hurchman for Nov ember 21, since the foregoing observations 
were written, the same number, where stands, in unhappy but cha- 
racteristic propinquity, Mr, Oakley’s extraordinary letter to his imagi- 
nary Roman-catholic friend. The letter of Machutus is as curiously 
illustrative a specimen as could well be found of the combination of 
Mar-Prelacy and irreverence for Scripture, which distinguish the 
writings of Mr. Newman’s school. It is as follows — 


‘* ENSUING ORDINATIONS. 


“In the Ecclesiastical Gazette, twelve of the bishops have given official 
notice of holding ordinations : ¢en on the Sunday next before Christmas, (one 
of the appointed times after the Ember days,) and two—the one on the Ist, 
the other on the 15th December.—May a plain question be asked as to the 
two last arrangements? Is it meant that in those two dioceses the clergy 
and people should not observe the Ember days, either publicly or privately ? 
or that they should pray for “ those who shall be ordained to any holy func- 
tion,” not of either of those dioceses? or that the persons ordained on the 1st 
and 15th December shall not have the benefit of the Church’s prayers ! 

‘ This is not, I believe, the first time the same breach of ecclesiastical rule 
has occurred. Circumstances may arise to prevent a bishop holding his ordi- 
nation on the appointed days. ‘ Hither he is talking, or he is on a journey, or 
he is pursuing, or peradventure, he sleepeth, and must be awakened.’ But no less 
powerful a reason should be allowed than would prevent his attending Divine 
service on Christmas-day or Easter Sunday. Some understanding must be 
come to. Either the Bishops will a/low the clergy to preserve the unity and 
uniformity of worship, or they will not. Either they must insist on obedience 
to the rule of the church, and set an example themselves, or they must give 

each man unlimited licence to do what he likes best. And if they will net- 
ther do one nor the other, and let the whole affair of worship and discipline 
alone let them say so at once ; and then we shall know what to do. 
« Macnuvutus.” 


_ 
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of Dublin held an Ordination on Sun- 
day, Oct. 20, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
when the following persons were ad- 
mitted to holy orders :— 

Priests— Rev. R. Halpin, B.A., for 
Clogher ; Rev. F. Baker, B.A., Dublin ; 
Rev. J. Drury, B.A., Dublin; Rev. M. 
Margolioth, peony Kildare; Rev. T. 
Hanley Ball, B.A. Ardagh; Rev. J. 
Ifopkins Armstrong, B.A., Dublin. 

eacons—W, Randall, B.A., Dublin ; 
H. Vere White, B.A., Cork; C. II. 
Stewart, B.A,, Tuam; W. Fitzpatrick, 
B.A., Dublin ; Jonathan Sisson Cooper, 
B.A., Dublin; J. W. Stubbs, M.A., 
“phin; J. Stewart Hickey, B.A., 
Clogher; T, Hamilton Whitfield, B.A., 
Dublin. 













PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Archer, Rev. Chas. H., to the V. of 
Lewannick, Cornwall. 

Ashby, Rev. S., of Pemb. Coll., Camb., 
to the V. of Corpusty, Norfolk. 

Audland, Rev, W. F., to the C. of St. 
E.bbe’s, Oxford. 

Baugh, Rev. W. F., Fell. of All Soul’s 
Coll., Oxford, to be Preacher at the 
Charter House, London. 

Beaumont, Rev. J. A., Incumbent of 
St. Mary’s, Leeds, to be Chaplain of 
the consecrated portion of the burial- 
ground for the township of Leeds, 
provided by the Town Council under 
a local act. . 

Berry, Rev. T., to the new ecclesiastical 
district of Christ Church, Bolton-le- 
Moors. 

Bertie, Hon, and Rev. Il. W., Fell. of 
All Souls’, Oxford, to the V. of Great 
Ilford, Essex. 

Bickerdike, Rev. J., to the ores | 
of the parish church of Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Biggs, Rev. W., to the V. of Tharston, 
Norfolk ; pat., the Bishop of Ely. 

Bird, Rev. T. H., to the P. C. of Mor- 
ton Jefferey’s, Herefordshire; pats., 
D. and C. of Hereford. 

Blackley, Rev. F. R., late of All Saints, 
Birmingham, to the C, of North Har- 
borne, Staffordshire. 

Blakeney, Rev. R. P., to the Incum- 
bency of Ison Green, Nottingham. 
Brett, Rev. W., to the V. of Linton, 

Cambridgeshire. 
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Brooke, Rev. R. E., to the C. of Kirk- 


burton, near Huddersfield. 


Brumell, Rev. C., of St. John’s Coll., 


Camb.,, to the C, of Slaithwaite, near 
Huddersfield. 


Bullivant, Rev. J. H., to the C. of 


Grattan, Rutlandshire. 


Burrowes, Rev. J. A., to the new eccle- 


siastical district of St. Matthew, Stock- 


port. 
Cary, Rev. —, to the Incumbency of 


the new church of John the Evan- 
gelist, Hale, in the parish of Farnham, 
Surrey. 


Cashman, Rev. G. Grey, to the Assistant 


C. of St. Mark’s, Bath. 


Chapman, Rev. W. Sparrow, to the V. 


of Kemble, Wilts. 


Churton, Rev. C., to the C. of Wed- 


nesbury, Staffordshire, 


Clark, Rev. J., Incumbent of Hunslet, 


to be Chaplain of the consecrated part 
of the new burial ground for the 
township of Hunslet, provided by the 
Town Council of Leeds, under a local 


act. 
Clutton, Rev. R, to the V. of Saffron 


Walden, Essex; pat., Lord Bray- 
brooke. 


Coldwell, Rev. Thomas, V. of Abthorpe, 


Northamptonshire, to be Chaplain to 
the Duke of Grafton. 

Collins, Rev. C., to the R. of Milton, 
near Canterbury. 

Colls, Rev. J. F., D.D., of Trinity 
Coll., Camb., to the Incumbency of 
St. Ann’s Church, Wandsworth. 

Cullyer, Rev. it., to the R, of Warham 
St. Mary Magdalene, and Warham 
St. Mary the Virgin, with the R. of 
Waterden annexed, Norfolk. 

Cooper, Rev. J., V. of St. Andrew’s the 
Great, Cambridge, to be Chaplain to 
the Mayor of Cambridge. 

Coote, Rev. A., to the R. of Marsh 
Gibbon, Buckinghamshire. 

Crawley, Rev. G. J. Lloyd, to the C. of 
Skipton, Yorkshire. 

Crow, Rev. F. A., formerly of Christ's 
Coll., Camb., to the R. of Alcester, 
Warwickshire, 

Cummings, Rev. C. J., to be Assist. 
Curate of Plympton St. Mary, Devon. 

Dancy, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Marton, 
Cheshire. 

Davis, Rev. J., V. of Chepstow, to the 
R. of Shirenewton, Monmouthishire. 
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Dennison, Rev. J. W.S., to the Chapel 
of Harlestone, Norfolk. 


Dineley, Rev. G., to the R. of People- | 


Harris, Rev. I. J. W., of St. John’s 


Coll., Camb., to the C. of Inworth, 
Essex. 


ton, Worcestershire, with the R. of | Hemery, Rev. James, to the Deanery of 


Churchill, in that diocese, by a dis- 
pensation granted by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dixon, Rev. T., to the R. of Stockleigh 
English, Devon, 

Fast, Rev. Edward, to the C. of Long 
Ashton, Somerset. 

Edwards, Rev. J. D., P. C. of Rhos- 
medre, to the Evening Lectureship in 
Wrexham Church, Denbighshire. 

Evans, Rev. E. D., late of Gorseinon, 





the Island of Jersey. 


_ Hole, Rev. Frederick Francis, to the C, 


of Shepton Mallet. 

Hoskyn, Rev, C. E., to the V. of Blazey, 
near St. Austell, Diocese of Exeter. 
Hughes, Rev. E., late C, of Holywell, 

to the P. C. of Meliden, Flintshire ; 
pat., the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Inge, Rev. John Kobert, of Trinity Coll., 
Camb., to be Curate and Evening 
Lecturer of All Saints, Hereford. 


near Swansea, to the living of Mathry, | Jackson, Rev. F. G., late C. of Studley, 


Pembrokeshire. 


to the C, of Billesley, Warwickshire. 


Fisher, Rev. S., to the Boatman’s Church, | Johnstone, Rev. C. V. B., V. of Felis- 


Etruria. 
Finley, Rev. John, V. of Studley, War- 


kirk, to the dignity of a Canon Resi- 
dentiary of York. 


wickshire, to be a Surrogate for the | Jukes, Rev. Mr., of Trinity Church, 


diocese of Worcester. 
Fortescue, Rev. Robert Henry, late C. 


Bolton-le-Moors, to the living of 
Cleator, near Whitehaven. 


of Revelstoke, Devon, to the Assist. C. | Kelly, Rev. George, late Minister of 


of Bideford, in the same county. 

Garden, Rev. Francis, Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Greenwich, to the 
Assist. Ministry of St. Paul’s Church, 
York-place, Edinburgh. 

Gibbs, Rev. Michael, V. of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, London, to 
be Chaplain to the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Goodwin, Rev. Henry, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to the V. of Twyning, Glou- 
cestershire ; pats., the D. and C, of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

Goddard, Ven. Charles, D.D., to be 
Sub-Dean of Lincoln, 

Graham, Rev. Henry Jno,, tothe P. C's, 
of Goatland and Egton, Yorkshire. 

Green, Rev, Edward D., Master of the 


Grammar School, Langport, and As- | 
sistant Curate of Pitney, to the Chap- | 
laincy of the Langport Union Work- | 


house, Somerset. 

Grylls, Rev. Charles, to the Preb. of 
Heredun Marny, alias Morney's Pre- 
bend, founded in the church of 
Endellion, Cornwall, and to the Dona- 
tive Cure or Curacy of Lanhydrock, 
in the same county. 

Hall, Rev. Joseph, to the New District 
of St. James, Wednesbury, Stafford- 
shire. 

Harries, Rev. W. Watts, Incumbent of 
Prendergast, Haverford west, to the R. 
of Rudbaxton, Pembrokeshire. 


ee 
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Hay, to the Incumbency of Pembroke 
Dock. 

Kendall, Rev. J. H., to the V.of Lan- 
livery, Cornwall. 

Kidd, Rev. John, to the P. C, of Chapel- 
town, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 

Knight, Rev. Thomas, to the C. of 
Moxley, in the parish of Wednesbury, 
Staffordshire. 

Laing, Rev. Wm., to be Junior Assistant 
Curate at Oldbury, near Birmingham, 

Langford, Rev. Wm., tothe V, of Wat- 
lington, Oxon. 

Lawson, Rev. George, to be Incumbent 
of Trinity Church, Dilton Marsh, 
Westbury, Wilts, 

Lewis, Rev. David, late Lecturer of 
Rhayader, Radnorshire, and Master of 
the Grammar School in that borough, 
to the C. of Darowen, Montgomery- 
shire. 

Littlejohn, Rev. W. D., to the P. C. of 
Thame-with-Sydenham, Oxon, 

Lund, Rev. Thomas, R. of Morton, 
Derbyshire, to be Rural Dean. 

Marriott, Rev. Walter, to the C. of Bed- 
minster, Somerset. 

Marsden, Rev. John Buxton, late R. of 
Tooting, Surrey, to the V. of Missen- 
den Magna, Bucks. 

Massie, Rev. H. E., to the P. C. of 
Shocklach, Cheshire ; pat., Sir R, 
Puleston, Bart, 

Mathias, Rev. Wm., to the Incumbency 
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of the Church of Burtle, Edington, 
Somerset. 

Meadows, Rev. John Brewster, to the 
Evening Lectureship and Curacy of 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 

Meyler, Rev. W., late of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to the R. of Rudbax- 
ton, near Haverfordwest. 

Mould, Rev. John, M.A., of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., being Founder's kin, to 
be the Head Master of Appleby 
Grammar School, Leicestershire. 

Nash, Rev. J., of Trin. Coll., Oxford, to 
the C. of Christ Church, in the parish 
of Clifton, Bristol. 

Neale, Rev. —, formerly C. of All Saints’, 
Worcester, and recently C. of Pot- 
terne, near Devizes, to the Chaplaincy 
of the House of Correction, at Hors- 
ley, Gloucester, 

Newnham, Rev. G. W., to the P. C. of 
Monckton Combe, Somerset; pat., 
Rev. H. Bloyds. 

Nind, Rev. P. H., late Student of Christ 
Church, to the V. of South Stoke, with 
Woodcot Chapel, Oxfordshire. 

Onion, Rev. T. C., to the C. of Studley, 
Warwickshire, 

Oxlee, Rev. J., jun., to the C. of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Colchester, Essex. 
Pearson, Rev. S., to the P. C. of West 

Bilney, Norfolk. 

Plume, Rev. W. H., of Queen’s Coll., 
Camb., to the C. of St. Clement, 
Norwich. 

Pochin, Rev. W. H., C. of Rudhea, to 
the Chaplaincy of the Northwich 
Union. 

Pole, Rev. R., to the R. of Wolverton, 
near Newbury. 

Pratt, Rev. J., to the V. of St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman-street, London, vacant by the 
death of his father; pats., the inha- 
bitants. 

Price, Rev. C. T., to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Howden. 

Proby, Rev. J. C., of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
to the P. C. of Farnham, Suffolk. 

Prower, Rev. J. M., Rural Dean of 
Cricklade, to an Honorary Canonry in 
Bristol Cathedral. 

Prother, Rev. E. R., tothe V. of Queens- 
boro’, Leicester; pat., N. Blake, Esq. 

Pughe, Rev. R., to the P. C. of Mostyn 
Whitford. 

Rigg, Rev. R,, of Caius Coll., Camb., to 

the _ of St. Michael Coslany, Nor- 

wich. 
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Reynardson, Rev. J. Birch, to the Living 
of Careby, with the Chapelry of Holy- 
well-cum-Aunby, Lincolnshire. 

Richardson, Rev. J., Assistant Curate 
of Haslington, in the parish of Whal- 
ley, to the newly-endowed district of 
Musbury, in the parish of Bury, Lan- 
cashire. 

Richings, Rev. Alfred Cornelius, to the 
Assistant Curacy of the Abbey Church, 
Bath. 

Richter, Rev. H. W., Chaplain of Lin- 
coln Castle, to the R. of St. Paul-in- 
the-Bail, Lincoln. 

Rogers, Rev. G., to the R. of Brace- 
borough, Lincolnshire, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. T. F. Hurst; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rogers, Rev. Alleyne, to the new district 
of Brockmoor, Staffordshire ; pat., the 
Queen. 

Rudd, Rev. L. H., to the Mastership of 
Twyford Hospital. 

Salt, Rev. F., to the New Church of 
Southtown, Suffolk. 

Scott, Rev. R. A., to the R. of Rise- 
holme, and P. C. of South Carlton, 
Lincolnshire. 

Seaton, Rev. Abdiel, to the C. of Out- 
well, near Wisbeach. 

Simpson, Rev. R. to the V. of Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

Smith, Rev. Peter Parker, of St. Jolin’s 
College, to be Chaplain of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship “ Volcano.” 

Sotheby, Rev. Thos. Hans, to the V. of 
Milverton with Langford Budville, 
Somerset; pat., Archdeacon of Taunton. 

Sutton, the Rev. R. N., C. of Kelham 
and Averham, Notts, to be R. of those 
livings, vacant by the d. of the Rev. 
T. M. Sutton, the late Rector. 

Swayne, Rev. George Carless, of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, to the C. of 
Clifton, in the diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

Thompson, Rev. W. tothe R. of Gat- 
combe, Isle of Wight. 

Thompson, Rev. A., to the R. of Hotham, 
Yorkshire. 

Tiddeman, Rev. R. P.G., of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, to be one of the Chap- 
lains of the Radcliffe Infirmary. 

Tinling, Rev. E. D., to the R. of West 
Worlington, Devon. 

Trollope, Rev. J., to the R. of Crow- 

marsh, Gifford, Oxford; pats., Trus- 

tees. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Waldegrave, Rev.S., Fellow of All Soul’s 
Coll., Oxford, to the R. of Barford 
St. Martin, near Salisbury, vacant by 
the resig. of the Rev. F. Gambier. 

Walker, Rev. —, to the Incumbency of 
the New Church, Far Forest, in the 
parish of Bewdley. 

Walsh, Rev. W. W. Westenra, Do- 
mestic Chaplain to Lord Rossmore, to 
the P. C. of Withiel Florey, with Tre- 
borough annexed, Somerset. 

Watts, Rev. J. W., V. of Bicester, Ox- 
fordshire, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains of the Earl of Waldegrave. 

Webber, Rev. R. L., to be one of the 
Chaplains of the Lord Bp. of Guiana. 

West, Rev. J., tothe new church in St. 
Ebbe’s-parish, Oxford. 

Wheeler, Rev. D., to the Ministry of 
the new district of St. Paul’s, Wor- 
cester, upon the nomination of the 
Bishop. This is one of the new dis- 
tricts formed under the Acts 6 and 7 
Victoria. 

Wilberforce, Venble. S., Archdeacon of 
Surrey and Chaplain to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, to the office 
of Sub-Almoner, 

Wilbraham, Rev. C. P., St. Peter's 
Coll., Camb., to the V. of Audley, 
Staffordshire; pat., G. Tollett, Esq. 

Wills, Rev. E., late C. of Burnham, 
Norfolk, to the C. of Upwell, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Wylie, Rev. G., to the R. of Newnham, 
with the Chapel of Mapledurwell, 
Hampshire, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. R. Hunter ; pats., Queen's Coll., 
Oxford. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Barrett, Rev. J., R. of Inniskell, Ireland. 

Bell, Rev. T.,at High Ackworth, York- 
shire, late of East Hardwick. 

Buckle, Rev. T. S., R. of Beighton, 
Norfolk, 

Christopherson, Rev. J. RK. R. Of 
Grainsby, and V. of Eagle, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Davies, Rev. T., V. of Mamble and 

_ Bayton, Worcestershire. 

Evans, Rev. R., formerly Fell. of Jesus 
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Coll., Oxford, and successively of 
Goodworth, Clatford, and Wherwell, 
Herts. 

Goodchild, Rev. W. T., V. of East Til- 
bury, Essex. 

Greene, Rev. E. H., of Lawford Hall, 
Essex. 

Griffith, Rev. R. C., R. of Corseley 
and Fifield, Wilts. 

Harvey, Rev. J. A., C. of St. Owen's, 
Hereford. 

Heywood, Rev. B., Incumbent of West 
Binford, Yorkshire. 

Hill, Rev. R., at Windermere. 

Holland, Rev. J., V.of Aston Rownant, 
Oxfordshire. 

Hull, Rev, J., R. of Upper Stondon, 


Beds. 

Johnson, Rev, W. R., C. of West Wy- 
combe. 

Johnson, Rev. J., at Farnham. 

Jones, Rev. D. T., R. of Llangoedmore, 
Cardigan.shire. 

Kent, Rev J., late R. of St. Paul's, 
Lincoln, 

Kirley, Rev. J., Incumbent of Mayfield 
Sussex. 

Knight, Rev. J., R. of Petrockstow and 
Huish, Devon. 

Manesty, Rev. C., R. of Purley, Berks. 

Parkhurst, Rev. F., of Ripple Tall, 
Worcestershire. 

Preston, Very Rev. A. J., Dean of: 
Limerick. 

Doberts, Rev. E., V. 
Renbighshire. 

Rolland, Rev. J., V. of Aston Rowant, 
Oxfordshire. 

Ross, Rev. W. H., Minister of St. 
James’s Church, Calcutta. 

Steele, Rev. T., Incumbent of Little- 
borough, near Rochdale. 

Sutton, Rev. T. M., Sub-Dean of Lin- 
coln and R. of Averham, Notts. 

Townsend, Rev. J. F., B.A. of Uni- 
versity Coll., Oxford, at Durham. 

Valentine, Rev. G. M., of the Church of 
England Mission, at Bombay. 

Waller, Rev. W., Incumbent Curate of 
Ingleton, Yorkshire. 

Watherston, Rev. P. J., V. of Charlton, 
Horethorne, Somerset. 
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OXFORD. 


Nov. 2. 


On Wednesday, the 30th, the following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows of Uni- 
versity College :— 

W. Hedley, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s, to the Fellowship on the founda- 
tion of William of Durham; G. G. 
Bradley, B.A., Scholar of University, 
to the Fellowship on Sir Simon Bennet’s 
foundation. Mr. Hedley was placed in 
the first class in literis humanioribus, 
and also in the first class in Mathe- 
matics, in the Easter Term, 1841; and 
Mr. Bradley was placed in the first 
class in literis humanioribus in the 
Easter Term, 1844. 

On Thursday last, F. Metcalfe, B.A., 
late Scholar of St. John's Coll., Camb., 
was elected Fellow of Lincoln Coll., in 
this University. 

In a Convocation holden on Tuesday, 
the nomination of the following gentle- 
men to be Curators of the University 
galleries was unanimously approved :— 

Rev. E, Cardwell, D.D., principal of 
St. Alban Hall; Rev. Lewis Sneyd, 
M.A., warden of All Souls’; and the. 
Rev. H. Wellesley, M.A., late student 
of Christ Church, now vice-principal of 
St. Alban Hall. 

In the same Convocation the Rev. W. 
11. Guillemard, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke Coll., Camb., was admitted ad 
eundem. 

Ia a Congregation holden same day, 
W. Wilson Hull, of St. Mary Hall, 
was admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

Nor. 9. 

Aut Sours’ CottecGe.—On Monday 
last, the 4th inst., the following gentle- 
inen were elected Fellows of All Souls’ 
College :— 

Hon. F. Byron, B.A., Balliol ; A. Fan- 
shawe Stopford, B.A., Balliol ; Fairfax 
Cartwright, B.A., Christ Church, (all 
being of consanguinity to the founder ;) 
H. Salusbury Milman, B.A., Postmaster 


the second class a diferis Aumanioribus 
by the public examiners at Easter last. 


Nov. 16. 
~ Ina Congregation holden on Thursday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—A. R. Tawney, Mer. 
ton; Rev. A. T. Wilmhurst, Magdale,, 
Ilall; Rev. J. Towlson, Magdalen Hal), 

Bachelors of Arts—C. Kipling, Lin. 
coln, Grand Comp. ; G. Mapletop Pater- 
son, Lincoln; D. W. J. Norreys, ©, 
Lyford, J. Groves, New Inn Hall; §, 
I]. Hoare, H. Hughes, St Mary Hall: 
A. D. Thomson, J. J. Proby, T. D. H, 
Battersby, Balliol; R. 8S. Daniell, H. Pp, 
White, R. E, Crawley, F. T, M‘Dougall, 
Magdalen Hall; J. Frith, Christ Ch.; 
G.C. Tuffnell, F. Godfray, J. L. W. 
Venables, C, Harris, Wadham ; T. M, 
Davies, Scholar of Jesus; E. Jones, 
Jesus; M. E. Benson, St. John’s ; T. 
B. Banner, J. Ducker, Scholars of Brase- 
nose; Hon. L. C. R. Irby, A. Evans, 
FE. Pickering, F. Palmer, T. P. Thirkill, 
Brasenose ; D. B. Barttelot, Scholar of 
Corpus Christi; FE. IH. Kittoe, T. Sanc- 
tuary, J. Acton, F. Raikes, Exeter; H. 
A. Wake, J. T. Fisher, University; E. 
1). Hammond, J.B. Dalison, W. Eaton, 
Merton; W. H. Richardson, J. W. 
Murray, Oriel; H. N. Barton, Scholar 
of Pembroke; W. Bell, Trinity; T. II. 
Cookes, Scholar of Worcester; J. W. 
Bussell, J. J. Calman, H. Alexander, 
Worcester; M. Fletcher, St. Edmund 
Ifall, (incorporated from Trinity Coll., 
Dublin.) 

The following gentlemen were yester- 
day elected Fellows of Brasenose Col- 
lege :—W. H. Scott, B.A., Scholar of 
Trinity; J. W. Knott, B.A., of Mag- 
dalen Hall, and Lusby Scholar. 

Arthur Bradley, of Balliol, was on 
Thursday elected an Exhibitioner on the 
Michel Foundation, Queen’s Coll. There 
were nine candidates, 

Macpaten CoLtctece.—We _ under- 
stand that, after long and careful deli- 
beration, the President and Fellows of 
Magdalen College have selected a design 
for a new choristers’ school and master’s 
house attached, presented to their notice 


| by Mr. Derrick, architect, of this city. 
of Merton. Mr. Milman was placed in | 


The design is of no common taste and 
beauty, and the building will be com- 
menced early in the ensuing spring. An 
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immense progress in architectural skill | nation do begin on the Wednesday week 


and knowledge was displayed in almost | 


all the various plans laid before the 
society for their inspection. 
November 23. 


On ——s last the following de- | 


erred :— 


grees were con 


Masters of Arts—W. J. Garnett, Ch. 


Ch.; Rev. Algernon Coote, Brasenose, 

Bachelors of Arts—W , Packer Colston 
Butt, Trinity Coll., Grand Comp. ; S. 
Johnson Butler, New Coll. ; J. Cawood, 
St. Edmund Hall; J. Aubrey Scott, 
Balliol; H. D. Harper, Jesus; J. H. 
Jenkinson, Ch. Ch.; A. Robarts, Bra- 
senose; C. Patten Good, Exeter; H. 
Martyn Walker, Oriel, J. Arundell 
Leakey, Queen's. 

On Tuesday last, the 12th instant, an 
examination of candidates for the vacant 
office of head master of Cartmel Gram- 
mar School, near Lancaster, took place, 
when Mr. Richard Snowden, B.A., of 
Queen’s, second class in Literis Hu- 
manioribus, 1834, was unanimously 
elected head master. 

On Friday, Nov. 15, Mr. H. Nowell 
Barton, Scholar of Pembroke, was ad- 
mitted Fellow, being of the Founder's 
kin. 

It is intended to found four exhibitions 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in connexion 
with Bishop’s College, Bristol. 


+ -——e—— 


CAMBRIDGE, 


November 2. 


Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred ;— 

Masters of Arts—J. W. Stockdale, 
J. W. Irving, Trinity; H. Fullelove 
Mogridge, A. Wrigley, S. Doria, St. 
John’s ; W. Clayton Green, Clare Hall ; 
H. Staverton Matthews, Clare Ilall, 
Grand Comp.; R. J. Porcher Brough- 
ton, Clare Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Cave Childs, 
Sidney Sussex; Raymond Blathwayt, 
Corpus Christi. 

Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following graces passed the Senate :— 

Whereas by a grace of the 2nd of June, 


ee 
ES 


— eee ee 


1838, the examination of the Questionists | 


who are candidates for mathematical 
honours begins on the Monday preceding 
the first Monday in the Lent term: 

That in January next the said exami- 


preceding the first Monday in the Lent 
term, and do continue on the Thursday, 


_ Friday, and Saturday of that week, and 
_ on Monday and Tuesday of the follow- 


ing week, 

To appoint Mr. O'Brien, of Caius 

College, a Mathematical Examiner of 
the Questionists who are candidates for 
honours in January next. 
_ To appoint Mr. Thurtell, of Caius 
College, and Mr. Cowie, of St. John’s 
College, Mathematical Examiners of the 
Questionists who are not candidates for 
honours, 

To appoint Mr. Sampson, of King’s 
College, and Mr. Goodwin, of Catharine 
Hall, Classical Examiners of the Ques- 
tionists. 

To appoint Mr. Essington, of King’s 
College, and Mr. Procter, of Catharine 
Hiall, Examiners of the Questionists in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy. 

To appoint Mr, Thring, of Magdalene 
College, an Examiner of the Classical 
Tripos of the ensuing year, in the place 
of Mr. May, who declines examining the 
second time. 

Toappoint Mr. Rowland Williams, of 
King's College, and Mr. Humphry, of 
Trinity College, Examiners of the Clas- 
sical Tripos of the ensuing year. 

To appoint Mr. Hand, of King’s Col- 
lege, Mr. Goodwin, of Catharine Hall, 
Mr. Bates, of Christ’s College, and Mr. 
Fawcett, of Magdalene College, Exa- 
miners at the previous examinations in 
the Lent and Michaelmas terms of the 
year 1845. 

To appoint Mr. Raven, of Magdalene 
College, Deputy Taxor in the absence of 
Mr. Faweett. 

To allow Mr. Bernard, Hebrew 
Teacher, thirty pounds from the Uni- 
versity chest. 

To allow the Matriculation for the 
_ term to take place on the 14th of 

Yovember. 

On the recommendation of the Hulse 
Trustees: To grant a piece of land, not 
exceeding half an acre, part of the Hulse 
property, in the parish of Sandbach, for 
the site of a new church. 

Toallow Mr. Reeve, of Clare Hall, on 
account of illness, to defer the keeping of 
his Divinity act until the recovery of his 
health. 
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To allow Mr. Burdakin, of Clare Hall, 
to resume his Regency. | 
November 6. | 
At a Congregation, on Wednesday | 
last, the following degrees were cone | 
ferred :— | 
Doctor in Physic.—W.F, Price, Em- 
manuel (grand comp.) | 
Master of Arts—G. N. Vansittart, | 


Trinity, (grand comp.) 
Incorporated M.A. from Dublin — 
Clotworthy Gillmor, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. Barker Hems- 
worth, FE. Sendall, J. Warren Trotman, 
A. Anderdon Weston, Trinity ; W. Bar- 
ker, St. John’s, 

At the same Congregation the follow- 
ing graces passed the Senate :— 

Toappomt Mr. Stokes, of Pembroke 
College, a Mathematical Examiner of 
the Questionists who are candidates for 
honours in January next. 

To allow the chapel of St. Mary, 
Sturbridge, to be placed at the disposal 
of the Committee for providing religious 
instruction for the railway labourers, for 
the celebration of divine worship. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Christ’s Coll., the Master of 
Caius Coll., the Master of Trinity Coll., 
the Lucasian, Plumian, and Lowndean 
Professors, Dr. Hymers and Mr. Black- 
all, of St. John’s Coll., Mr. Williamson, 
of Clare Hall, Mr. Kingsley, of Sidney | 
Coll., and Mr. Goodwin of Caius Coll., | 
a Syndicate, to visit the Observatory till | 
November, 1845. | 

To authorize the payment of 189/. 2s. 6d. | 
to the Plumian Professor, in conformity 
with the regulations adopted Feb. 27, | 
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1829, the net receipts of the Plumian 
Professorship in the last year having 
been 310/. 17s. 6d. 

To exempt Stenton Eardley, of St. 
John’s College, from the penalty attached 
to his not having been matriculated within 
the first three terms of his residence, 

Queens’ CotLtece.—The Theologica! 
prize for the present year has been ad- 
judged to W. H. Bodley, B.A. [1844 | 

Sr. Joun’s Cortece.—The St. John 
Port Latin exhibition of 50/., recently 
founded in this college for the best pro- 
ficient in classical learning among the 
freshmen whose names shall have been 
entered on the college boards before the 
end of the Easter Term next preceding 
their residence, was adjudged, last Sa- 
turday, to Charles Thomas Calvert. 

Curist’s Cottece.—On the 23rd ult., 
W. Mandell Gunson was elected a 
Foundation Scholar of this society, and 
an Exhibitioner on Bishop Otway’s foun- 
dation. On the same day, Mr, G, was 
presented jwith a donation amounting to 
nearly 50/., in consideration of his supe- 
rior attainments in academic knowledge. 


November 9, 

At a Congregation on Tuesday last, 
Nov. 5, the Rev, Dr. Phelps, Master of 
Sydney Sussex, was elected Vice-Chan- 
cellor for the ensuing academical year, 


inthe room of the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, 


Master of St. Peter’s, who went out of 
office on the preceding day. 

The following prize has been awarded : 
— Latin Elegiacs—Mr. Macleane. Sub- 


| ject—* Andromache Grecos orat ut par- 


cant filios.” 


BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 
Or Soxs—The Lady of 

Adams, Rev. G., at Farndon R., Northampton, 
Auberton, Rey. P., jun., at Froyle, Hants. 
Bigge, Rev. J. F., at Ovingham R. 
Buller, Rev. H. J., at West Parley R. (still- 

born. ) 
Butler, Rev. D. at St. John’s Wood. 
Courtenay, Rev. R., at Thornton Watlass. 
Crawford, Rev. J. B. (of twins, a boy and a 

girl. ) 
Fenton, Rev. G. L., at Lilleshall V., Salop. 
Foster, Rev. H., at Lurgershall, Sussex. 
Haweis, Rev. J. O. W., at Norwood. 
Hayes, Rey. T., at Heckfield (still-born.) 





Jacob, Rev. Canon, at Crawley R., Hants. 
Knollys, Rev. Erskine, at Quedgeley R, 
Gloucestershire. 
ae Rev. H. R. v. of Carew, Pembroke- 
shire. 
Miles, Rev. R., at Holme R., Notts. 
Owen, Rev. C. F., at Stratton Audley, Oxon. 
Peile, Rev. Dr., at Repton R. 
Reeves, Rev. F. J. H., at East Sheen, Surrey. 
Shirley, Rev. A, G. S., at Stinsford V. 
Ward, Rev. E. L., at Blendworth R., Hants. 
Wilkinson, Rev. M., at Marlborough. 
Or Daucurers—The Lady of 
Caunter, Rev. R. M‘Donald, at Highclere 
P., Hants. 
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Collett, Rev. W., at Chelsworth R., Suffolk. ford, to Rebecca Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Harston, Rev. Edwd., at St. Stephen's R., Rev. J. Randall, r. of Binfield. 

Ipswich, Daniel, Rev. W., of ‘Tatterford R., Norfolk, to 


Hogarth, Rev. D., at Portland R. Ann Chad, dau, of the H 

Holditch, Rev. T. P., at Dingley R. rat of the Hon. and Rev. A, A. 
Hopkinson, Rev. John, at Alwalton R. . Eyre, Rev. G. I1., to Cecilia, y, d. of the late 
Hopper, Rev. E. H., at Old Windsor V. (still Rev. H. W. Hill, r. of Rock, Worcestershire. 


born. Fendall, Rev. Jas., r. of Harlton, € idge= 
Jeflerson, Rev. J. D., at Thicket Priory, shire, to Maria Eleanor, to de 
Yorkshire. H. Hawkins, Esq, of the Priory, Royston. 
Lawson, Rev, J., at Sherborne St. John, Goodchild, Rev. W, Thomas, v. of East Til- 
Hants. bury, Essex, 
Legh, Rev. H. C., at Welsh Hampton P., Gray, Rev. Chas. Edwd., of Brasennose Col- 
Salop. lege, Oxford, to Adeline Geraldine, d. of Sir 


Herbert Compton, of Hyde Park Gardens. 


Lilley, Rev. E., at Peckham (still-born. 
,. Ilare, the Venerable Archdeacon, to Jane 


Mackenzie, Rev. H., at Great Yarmout 


Meeres, Rev. H., c. of Cuddington, Bucks. Esther, dau. of the Rev, Michael Maurice. 

Portman, Rev. F. B., at Staple Fitzpaine. Hill, Rev. H., assist. ec. of Snettisham, to 

Robinson, Rev. W. S., at Dirham R., Glou- | Dorothea Everard, eldest dau. of Frederick 
cestershire. Lane, Esq., of Lynn. 

Shilleto, Rev. R., of Trinity College, Cam- | Kemble, Rev. Chas., Incum. of St. Michael's 
bridge. Church, Lambeth, to Charlotte, second dau. 


Sketchley, Rev. E. A., at Deptford V, of S. W. Cattley, Eaq., of Leyton. 
Torkington, Rev. Chas., at ata Ah M‘Grath, Rev. Wm. C., Incum. of Paddock, 
Watson, Rev. J. D., at Guilsborough V. to Hannah Tyne, second dau. of Wim. 
Webb, Rev. W., at Middle Hendon R., Sun- Thornton, Esq. 


derland. | Neate, Rev, Arthur, r. of Alvescot, Oxford. 
Willan, Rev. J. H., at Gainsborough. |  fordshire, to Eleanor, eldest dau, of the late 
Wyndham, Rev. J., at Sutton Mandeville R., | R. Burnaby, Esq. 
Vilts, | Nicholson, Rev. P. C., to Mary, dau. of Major 
MARRIAGES. | J. Linwood Verity, late of the 92nd High- 


Arkwright, Rey. G. H., third son of R. Ark- landers. 
wright, Esq., of Sutton Hall, to Frances | Passy, Rev. Frederick C, G., v. of Wilstead, 


en 


Rafella Fitzherbert, fourth dau. of Sir H. Beds, to Helen Louisa, only dau. of the late 
Fitzherbert, Bart., of Tissington Hall, Philip Deale, Esq. 
Derbyshire. | Phelps, Rev. Edwd, Spencer, to Sophia Eliza- 


Atkins, Rev. W, H. M., to Diana Mary, widow beth, only surviving dau. of the late Kev. 
of John Tyrrell, Esq., of Kew. Robert Gatehouse. 
Cole, Rev. F. E. B., c. of Hatherleigh, to Miss | Pratt, Rev. H., son of the Rev, J. Pratt, r. of 


Elizabeth Field, third dau. of the Rev, J.S. Paston, to Mary Ann Davys, dau. of the 
Field, v. of Hatherleigh. | Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

Coles, Rev. John, of Silchester R., Hants, to | Rhodes, Rev. F. W., of Leyton, Essex, to 
Lucy, widow of the late Robt. J. Harrison, | Louisa, dau. of the late A. T. Peacock, Esq., 
Esq., of Oak Lodge, Emsworth. | of South Kyme, Lincolnshire. 


Cowburn, Rev. Allan, of Exeter College, Ox- 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


ee 
TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT resignation of his euracy of St. John’s. 
Bacup. 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— — J. E. Booth, B.A., a pocket silver 


Rev. Christopher Abbott, late Curate | communion service, on his leaving the 
of Syderstone, Norfolk. curacy of St. George’s Church, Ilulme, 
Rev. J. F. Alleyne, late Curate of By- near Manchester. 


fleet, Surrey. Rev. T. C. Brown, late curate of So- 
Rev. Wm. Banister, late Curate of | mersham, a silver salver, by the united 
parishes of Addisham and Staple, Kent, 
Rev. W, Bateson, B.A., formerly of Rev. T. Dale, canon residentiary of St. 
Queen's College, Cambridge, a copy of | Paul’s Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Bride's, 
Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, on his _ Fleet-street, an epergne, by some of the 


Ardwick, Manchester, 
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parishioners of St. Sepulchre, of which 
parish Mr. Dale has been evening lec- 
turer for sixteen years. 

Rev. P. Galindo, late curate of Bolton- 
le- Moors, Lancashire. 

Rev. Frederick Gould, a silver tea-pot, 
sugar-bason, and salver, by the parish- 
ioners of Bradfield, on his vacating that 
curacy, for the incumbency of Newhall 
Church, Burton- -on-'T'rent. 

Rev. E. Griffith, M.A., a silver salver, 
by the inhabitants of Landewednack, 
Cornwall, on his resigning the rectory of 
that parish. 

Dr. Hoox.—A fine marble bust of the 
Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, has been 
presented to Mrs. Hook, by nearly two 
hundred subscribers, as a testimony of 
their kind feelings towards herself, and as 
amark of the high estimation in which 
they hold the Rev. gentleman whom the 
bust so faithfully represents. 

Rev. W. Hunt.—A_ hundred guineas, 
a piece of plate, and a number of books 
of Divinity, by the sag ama of Tri- 
nity Church, Hotwells, Clitton, Bristol. 

Rev. John Mould, late curate of Lang- 
ham, Rutlandshire. 

Rev. J. Power, M.A., Fellow of Clare 
Hall, and late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, a silver salver, bearing 
the following inscription :—* T utela Aula 
SS Trin. sexdecim jam annis administrata 
viro reverendo egregiis artibus priedito 
Josepho Power, A.M., hoc argentum ut 
sit grati propter singularem comitatem et 
diligentiam animi quantulumeunque tes- 
timonium, DD. ejusdem Aule Alumni, 
A.D. Mpece xiv.” 

BERKSHIRE. 

The old organ in the parish church of 
Windsor having been found to be in a 
state of decay, a representation was made 
to the Queen by the Rev. L. Gossett, the 
viear. Hor Majesty having been informed 
that a new organ, to be fitted into the pre- 
sent ease, could be obtained for 400 gui- 
neas, Mr. G. E. Anson, by command of 
the Queen, transmitted a check for 507. 
and one for 20/. from Prince Albert, in 
aid of a fund for the purchase of a new 
instrument. The example has been fol- 
lowed by the dean and canon. 

A school is about to be erected in Wind- 
sor Great Park, for the education of the 
park-keepers’ and game-keepers’ children. 
The building is estimated to cost 1500/. ; 
and the expense both of erection and 
maintenance, will be entirely defrayed by 
the Queen, 

CHESHIRE. 
The Bishop of Chester confirmed 400 
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candidates at St. John’s Church, Chester, 
on the 19th of November. 


CORNWALL, 

St. AUSTELL AND St. BLAzEY.—A se- 
paration of these two livings has just been 
effected, St. Blazey being now constituted 
a distinct vicarage. The patronage is in 
Colonel Carlyon, of ‘Tregrebane, and his 
heirs for ever. Col, Carlyon has endowed 
the living with a house, garden, Xe. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The Chapelry of Brimington has been 
separated from the parish of Chesterfield, 
and constituted a separate parish for ec- 
clesiastical purposes, pursuant to the Acts 
1 and 2 Vict. cap. 106, sect. 26; and 2 and 
3 Vict. cap. 49, sects. 6 and 8. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

An inquiry having been instituted by 
the Bishop of Exeter into certain allega- 
tions made against the Rev. Walter Blunt, 
licensed curate of Helston, in Cornwall, 
by Mr. Hill, one of the churchwardens, 
the case was heard on the 4th of October, 
before the Commissioners — by 
his lordship—namely, the Rev. Edward 
Bridge, dean rural; the Rev. Edward 
Griffith ; and the Rev. Thomas *nillpotts. 
The commission found that most of the 
charges were admitted, but the remaining 
ones were attended with modifying cir- 
cumstances. The bishop delivered a most 
elaborate judgment, and concluded with 
calling on Mr. Blunt to be more cautious 
than he had hitherto been. 


CONFORMITY TO THE Rupric.—21st 
Nov. (Thursday) a meeting of the whole 
Chapter of Exeter Cathedral, consisting 
of the Dean, Chancellors, Canons, and 
Prebendaries, with the Archdeacons of 
the diocese, was held at the Chapter- 
house, having been convened by the espe- 
cial request ‘of the Lord Bishop, for the 
purpose of aiding his lordship with their 
deliberations on the propriety of a regular 
conformity to the Rubric by the clergy 
throughout the diocese of Exeter. The 
meeting was private. On the question of 
approving a more strict obedience to the 
Rubric, the Chapter divided, and the ap- 
proval was carried by twelve votes to six. 
The Exeter Flying Post says that there 

were present (the Lord Bishop being in 
the chair) the Very Rev. the Dean; the 
Chancellors Pott and Martin; Dr. Bull 
and Mr. Rogers, canons; the three Archi- 
deacons of Exeter, Barnstaple, and Tot- 
ness—viz., Moore Stevens, George Barnes, 
and R. Hurrel Froude; with the follow- 
ing prebendaries :—R. Ellicombe, of Alph- 
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ington; Dr. Coleridge, of Thorverton; G, 
Hole, J. Medley, R. Luney, P. Johnson, 
E. Lyne, Il. Wooleombe, and R. Lampen. 
On the question being put from the chair, 
that conformity to the Rubric be enforced 
in this diocese, all the prebendaries pre- 
sent, the Bishop, the Dean, and Arch- 
deacon Froude, commencing with the ju- 
nior prebendary, delivered their vote and 
opinion in favour of the motion, dividing 
against the following residentiary ca- 
vons :—Chancellor Pott, Chancellor Mar- 
tin, Archdeacon M. Stevens, Dr. Bull, Mr. 
Rogers, and Archdeacon G,. Barnes, who 
is not yet canon. It is remarkable that 
all the canons, with the exception of the 
Bishop and the Dean, hold a different 
opinion, as to the judiciousness of this 
measure, from the prebendaries. We have 
heard that a subsequent meeting of the 
Chapter was held on Saturday, at which 
an address to the Bishop was agreed upon, 
soliciting him not to earry the resolution 
of the 4th inst. into execution into his 
diocese, before the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had been requested by the Bishop to 
ealla Convocation of the Bishops, to con- 
sider the practicability and propriety of 
conformity to the Rubric throughout kng- 
land and Wales. The presence of re- 
porters at the above meetings was care- 
fully prevented. 

EXETER ScHOOL oF Cuurcnu Music.— 
The imadequacy of our Parochial Psal- 
mody to purposes of praise and thanks- 
giving, having called forth efforts of im- 
provement in “different parts of the coun- 
try, a proposal has been put forth by se- 
veral of the clergy of Exeter, with the 
view of est ablishing a “School of Church 
Music,” to consist of members of the 
Church of England, of whatever rank 
or sex. The two objects of the Society 
will be the cultivation of strictly eccle- 
siastical music, and the training of persons 
to sing, whether in the congregation or 
the choir. 

The decision of the Vice-Chancellor in 
the Ottery St. Mary case, allows the go- 
vernors to cut down old trees in the 
churehyard, when such trees threaten the 
Safety of the church. 


DORSETSHIRE, 
The anniversary of the Diocesan So- 
cietes for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Propagation of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held in Dor- 
chester, on Tuesday, the 15th of October, 
and commenced with Divine service at 
Peter's Chureh. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop, who took 
his text from St. Luke, xvii. 20. During 
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the reading of the offertory sentences, the 
collection was made, which amounted to 
421. 7s. 4d. The Bishop then pronounced 
the benediction, which closed the service 
inthe chureh. The meeting afterwards 
took place inthe County-ball, and there 
Was a numerous and intluential attend- 
ance; the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury in the chair. Prayers having been 
offered up by the Rev. G. Wood, the re- 
ports were read by the Diocesan Secre- 

taries. The collection at the Oiler: tory 
was increased to 631 19s. 10d., by the 
additional collection at the County- hall. 


DURHAM, 
. ANDREW’'s Cuourcu, NEWCASTLE. 
Some interesting remains of antiquity have 
been discovered during the process of the 
alterations at present in progress in this 
church. Eleven tombstones, with beau- 
tifully designed crosses, were found im- 
bedded in the wall; and an entire piscina, 
evidently coeval with the earliest date of 
the church, was discovered in the south 
wall of the transept.— Durham Advertiser. 


ESSEX, 

The churchwardens and several of the 
inhabitants of Messing assembled on the 
top of the tower of their chureh on All 
Saints’-day, to present an address of 
thanks to the Rev. Robert Eden, vicar of 
Leagh, who has entirely rebuilt the tower 
at his own expense and a cost of nearly 
700l. At the close of this address the Rev. 
Gentleman, in his reply, made a brief but 
affecting allusion to the long and close 
friendship which had existed between 
himself and the vicar of the parish—a 
friendship which had led to his own happy 
connexion with it, and, under God's pro- 
vidence, to his becoming possessed ot an 
income which enabled him to raise the 
church tower as a typeof his Divine Mas- 
ter—a_ friendship whose sincerity he 
should in no way feel greater de light in 
proving than by actively co-operating 
with Mr. Henderson for the te mporal and 
spiritual welfare of the flock committed to 
his charge. The Morning Hymn was then 
sung, and afterwards all descended into 
the church, where full service was per- 
formed. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol presided at the annual meeting of 
the Bristol Church Association in aid of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, on the 15th instant; the 
Rev. Canon Barrow read the annual 
report, and ©. George, Esq., the trea- 
surer’s account. 
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sRISTOL.—On the 24th of October, a 
highly influential meeting of the friends 
of the Church, consisting of the mayor, 
the noblemen, clergy, and gentry, of 
the city and neight ourho d, was held at 
the Victoria Rooms, for the purpose of 
raising’ a special fund for the erection 
of ten new churches in such poor dis- 
tricts, within this diocese, as either have 
been or shall be, within the present 
year, constituted and endowed by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The Right 
Worshipfal the Mayor, W. L, Clarke, 
Esq., presided upon the occasion, and ad- 
dressed the meeting in an eloquent speech 
on the import int subject for which they 
were assembled. Po. Ws Miles, Esq., 
M.P., proposed the first resolution, viz.: 

“That this meeting, having heard that 
under a reeent Act of Parliament two 
ecclesiastical districts have been consti- 
tuted, and that in all probability eight 
others will be so constituted within the 
Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol during 
the present vear, feels it to be of the 
utmost importance that churches should 
be provided for the inhabitants of such 
poor districts without de lay.” Mr. Miles, 
In a most forcible address, urged the 
assembly to exert themselves tothe utmost 
to promote the object In view, The 
Venerable Areideacon Thorp, in a most 
lucid and feeling speech seconded this 
resolution. ‘The Rev. Canon Barrow 
moved the second resolution, which was 
seconded by G. W. Franklyn, Esq., 
‘That this mecting therefore rejoices 
to learn that the Lord Bishop has re- 
commended a special fund to be ratsed 
for building churches in’ such poor dis- 
tricts of the diocese as shall be consti- 
tuted and endowed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners within the present year, 
and has set a noble example of Christian 
liberality, by placing in the hands of the 
Commissioners the munificent sam = of 
2000/, to be appropriated to this import- 
ant object” The third resolution was 
moved by the Rev. John Hensman, se- 
conded by Christopher George, Esq. 
“That a general subscription be imme- 
diately set on foot in this city aod ne igh- 
bourhood, with a view of promoting the 
important object stated in the foregoing 
resolution, and that the following gen- 
tlemen, with power to add to their number, 
be appointed committee for receiving 
contributions, and ay pplying them to the 
purposes of the spec ial fund:—the Mayor 
of Bristol, Sir Wim. Davy, Sir James 
Douglas, the 1) in of Bristol, the Arch- 
deacon, Rev. Canon Harvey, P. W. 8. 
Miles, Esq, M, P., Dr. Howell, Henry 
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Bush, Esq., R. B. Ward, Esq., J. K. 
Haberfield, Esq., Jas. Gibbs, Esq., Rey. 
Canon Barrow, the Revds. J. Hensman, 
T. B. Coney, J. Ht. Woodward, C. Buek 
and Aaron Rogers.” ‘The Rev. J. HL. 
Woodward proposed that H. Bush, Esq, 
be treasurer, and the Rev. G. N. Barrow, 
secretary ; this resolution was second «| 
by the Rev. John Hall. Upon the motion 
of R. P. King, Esq., the thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the chairman, and 
the company then broke up.—Abridyed 
Jrom th e Bristol Journal. 

The truly liberal donation of 500/., 
has been presented, in the most hand- 
some manner, to the rector, by the 
executors and devisees of the late James 
Wood, Esq., to enable him to complete 
the restoration of the church of St. Mary 
de Cry pt. —(Crloucestershire ¢ ‘hronicle, 

In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion expressed, in his late Charge, by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, that 
his clergy should hold periodical meet- 
ings in their respective deaneries, for the 
purpose of prote ‘ssional conference and 
discussion, the clergy of the deanery of 
Stow-on-the- Wold were convened by the 
rural dean, on the llth of October, to 
take his lordship’s suggestion into consi- 
deration. ‘The meeting was very numer- 
ously attended, Almost every clergy- 
man of the deanery was present. ‘The 
Rev. R. Wilbraham Ford, rural dean, 
presided. The bishop’s recommendation 
was adopted with an unanimity and cor- 
diality that was highly gratifying. It 
was resolved to hold decanal meetings 
every quarter inthe Stow National Se hool- 
room, and the clergy previously to att nd 
divine service in the parish ‘church of 
Stow. Some incumbent first, and after- 
wards the unbeneficed clergy, will pro- 
pose a subject for discussion; notice of 
which will have been given at a preceding 
meeting. The proposer is to reduce his 
opinions to writing, which is not to excee “dl 
twenty minutes in delivery. After this, 
a vied voce discussion will take place, and 
the decision of the meeting taken thereon. 
When the subject of the day has been 
disposed of, it will be open for any clergy: 
man of the deanery to submit any case of 
parochial interest for the opinion of lis 
brethren. The regulations agreed upon a 
the meeting have been submitted to the 
bishop, and received his unqualified ap- 
probation. There were present, the Dean 
of Gloucester, Rev. Messrs. Witts, Bowen, 
Waller, Saddler, Pole, Perkins, Panto. 
J. O. Hill, Wiggin, Hellier, ‘T. Hull, 
Barrow, Underwood, Aitkens, Griffin, and 
Mangin. 
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On Tuesday, October sth, the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol conse- 
erated the newly-erected church of St. 
John, at Cinderford, in the Forest of 
Dean. ‘The service of the day was read 
by the Rev. T. G. Sinythies, the incum- 
bent, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Richard Davies, rector of Staunton. 
The church was built after a design by 
Mdward Blore, Esq., upon land given by 
the Crown, by public subseriptions, but 

chietly by the munificent donations of 
Charles Bathurst, Esq., of Lydney Park, 
and the Rev. Dr. Warneford. It is si- 
tuated in the midst of a large and poor 
population, hitherto at a most incouve- 
nient distance from any church, and is 
eapable of holding 650 persons. On 
\\ ednesd ‘Vy, his lordship consecrated 
prece of land, as all addition to the bu- 
rial ground to the chureh of the Holy 
Trinity, in the Forest of Dean, upon land 
so given by the Crown. Andon Friday, 
the bishop couseerated a beautiful chureh, 
built at the sole expense of the Earl Ba- 
thurst, upon a site voluntarily given by 

Peter Playne, of the Box, Esq, at 

Frampton Mansel,a tything in the parish 
of Sapperton, as a chapel of ease for the 

thabitants of that tything, being nearly 
two miles distant from the mother church. 

‘| he sery ee was read by the Rev. \W ‘ I’y e, 
the rector, and the sermon was preached 

by the Rev. TT. Neve, reetor of Poole 

Keynes. At Cinderford and at Frampton 

M: use the bishop was attended by great 

numbers of his ele rey. 

On Tuesday, the 19th November, the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and bristol 
held a confirmation at Marshfield. Up 
Wards of 35oo young persons f both SeCACS 


\ 


were admitted to the solemn rite. 
HAMPSHIRE, 
Farnuam.—The new church of St. 
John the Evangelist, at Hale, in this 
parish, was conseerated by the Lord 
bishop of Winchester. on Friday, the 
‘th of November, the sermon was 
preached by the Venerable S. Wilberforee, 
\rchdeacon of Surrey. The collection 
made during the reading of the sentences 
at the Offertory amounted to 82/. 13s. 6d. 
A har ndsome, though not very spacious 
church, in the Norman style of architee- 
ture, has recently been erected on the 


han) - : a . . 
heath, within sight of the Farnborough 


‘ 


ition, on the South Western Railway. 
It is now ready for consecration, and ir 

tended for the use of the inhabitants of 
“ove and South Hawley. The eastern 
ind side wings of the chancel are filled 
with painted glass, the gift of the Rev. 


. 


Chas. Lawrell who has been nominated 
to the incumbency. The cost of the 
erection has se arcely exceeded 1,200/, 
that sum having been raised by voluntary 
coutributions, aided by the ‘Winchester 
Diocesan and London Incorporated So- 
clety. A lady residing in Bath presented 
6001, The majority of the sittings are 
unappropriated and free. ; 

The Earl Carnarvon has consented 
to appropriate 1Lo0/, per annum, as an 
endowment to a chureh intended to be 
built at Kingselere, near Newbury (where 
one is much needed), out of the reeto- 
rial tithes, so long as his Lordship retains 
possession of the property; and Lord 
Bolton a like sum for the same purpose. 


HERTPORDSHIRE, 


A sermon was preached im the Abbey 
Church, Alban's, on the Sist of Oc- 
tober, by the Venerable Charles Parr 
Burney, DD, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, 
and Rector of Sible Hedingham, Essex, 
in recommendation of the Church Union 
recently formed in the Archdeaconry. 


MIDDLESEX, 

THe Queen's Lerrer. — The report of 
the committee entrusted with the distri- 
bution funds raised last year, under au- 
thority of the Queen's letter, for the dis- 
tressed manufacturing population, shews 
the following resuits, Total receipt 
LO2,487/. 5s. 6d. Grants and expenditure 
90,2311. 2s, 2d. Balance 12,2310 3s. 4d. ; 
the amount of which, with the « Aception 
ofa sma'l reserve to meet any ineidental 
lemand, has been invested in’ Consols, 

Phe re port states the whole « XY pense of 
management has been defrayed by the 
profits and interest derived from the Ex 

chequer-bills purchased with the unem- 
ployed funds. In the list of individual 
subseriptions geaerypoodl to the re it is 
a donation of 1,0 wile fh the Rev. J. HL. 
bisk. 

A lady, whose name has not transpired, 
has presented the Society for the Building 
and Enlargement of Churches, with the 
sum of loool, and the Society for Pro- 
moting the Employment meh ‘Additional 
Curates in Poy tous Plaees, with 5007. 

OPENING oF ST, pagan Cnuncu.— 
This edifice was opened for Divine ser- 
vice on Sunday morning, the 17th No- 
vernber—the Rev. Archdeacon Wilber- 

force preaching an impressive sermon, 
The cost of the repairs is about 8 O00L 

Parisu oF WaLprook.——The visita 
tion of the Arehdeaconry of Loudon was 
held Nov, 20th, at the church of St. Ste- 
pulelire, before the Worshy ful Dr. Robert 
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J. Phillimore, the official. The church- 
wardens of the various parishes in the 
City attended, and made their usual pre- 
sentments. The only presentment which 
called for any remarks was one pre- 
sented by Messrs. Flight and Rock, 
the churchwardens, whom the parish- 
ioners of St. Stephen, Walbrook, have 
chosen to that office. Those gentlemen, 
having been duly summoned, presented 
to the official a report of the state of their 
church, and of the affairs of the parish 
generally, It was a mere recapitulation 
of the charges brought by the same parties 
against the present Lord Mayor. The 
official, Dr. Phillimore, received the pre- 
sentment, and after perusing it, assured 
the churchwardens that he would take 
care that it was notified to the proper 
authorities, 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has been requested to find clergy 
or duly qualified candidates for ordina- 
tion, to occupy several vacant curacies 
in the diocese of Barbadoes and Guiana. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
contributed 20/ towards the erection of a 
church now building under the auspices 
of the Colonial Church Society at Cape 
Town, and also 20/. towards the building 
of schools in the parish of Leigh, near 
Reigate, Surrey. 

CuareL Royat, Buckincuam Pa- 
LACE.—This chapel has been fitted up 
with gas-lights enclosed in large glass 
globes, ornamented with inscriptions, and 
fixed upon handsome or-molu columns, 
They are ventilated upon Prof. Faraday’s 
principle of conveying away from the 
lights all the noxious products of com- 
bustion, by means of a descending 
draught, which is obtained in this in- 
stance by the assistance of Dr. Reid’s 
ventilating shaft and apparatus. 

The members of the Incorporated So- 
ciety for the Building of Churches re- 
sumed their sittings for the season, at St. 
Martin’s-place, on Monday, the 18th. 
The Bishop of London took the chair. 
Grants were voted towards increasing the 
the church accommodation in seventeen 
parishes, including the erection of nine 
new churches. ‘The treasurer reported 
that he had received from a lady a dona- 
tion of 1,000/. in aid of the funds of the 
society ; but the grants that day voted 
had reduced the balance at the disposal 
of the committee to 1,6594. The meeting, 
after the transaction of some routine bu- 
siness, adjourned until December. 

The annual meeting of the Islington 
Association in aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 


Parts, was held at the St. Mary’s Paro- 
chial Schools on Monday evening, Nov. 4, 
the Rev. D. Wilson, Vicar, in the chair. 
It was understood in the course of the 
evening, that additional donations and 
subscriptions, to the amount of 50/., had 
been received by the Treasurer. 

By the Church Building Acts, no 
new church can be consecrated unless 
one-third at least of the sittings be set 
apart as free for the use of the poor. 
Nor can any church be consecrated unless 
it be first endowed with at least 1000/. in 
funds, or in land. Any individual who 
shall declare his intention of endowing 
achurch with the sum required by the 
act, may become, on his performance of 
that intention, perpetual patron of the 
said church. There is always a check 
upon improper persons entering upon a 
benefice in the person of the bishop, who 
will, upon just grounds, refuse to institute, 

Henry B. Hanbury Beaufoy, Esq. 
F.R.S., has liberally established a Scho- 
larship of 50/. per annum, for the benefit 
of pupils of the city of London School pro- 
ceeding from that institution to Cam- 
bridge University. 

Bisnor or LonDoN’s CONFIRMATIONS. 
—The Lord Bishop of London has given 
notice that he will hold confirmations in 
the spring of the next year, atall the usual 
places in the county of Essex, with the 
exception of Saffron Walden, Thaxted, 
Dunmow, Bishop's Stortford, Harlow, Fy- 
field, and Epping. His lordship will hold 
confirmations during the spring of 1846, 
at Ealing, Highgate, Hackney, Sunbury, 
Staines, and Little Stanmore, and at the 
usual places in the county of Herts. In 
alternate years the Bishop will confirm in 
the two divisions of the diocese, according 
to the above arrangement. 

DWELLINGS oF THE Poor,—* A Sut- 
folk Clergyman,” who wrote to the Morn- 
ing Herald, having said that a company 
started to provide dwellings for the poor 
ata fixed interest of 4 per cent. on the 
capital had failed, because monied men 
would not embark their capital at so small 
a profit; Mr. Charles Gatliff, Honorary 
Secretary tothe Company in question, 
thus sets the clergyman right—“ I am 
sure he will be glad to hear, that the ‘ Me- 
tropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
with a capital of 100,000/. in 4,000 shares 
of 251. each, which I have no doubt is the 
company to which he alludes, has not 
failed, but that the heads of their charter 
of incorporation, including the rate of in- 
terest, are now under the consideration of 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
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Council for Trade; the final settlement 
of which is the sole cause of the present 
silence, and which has probably given 
rise to this report. ‘The projectors of the 
Metropolitan Association propose a li- 
mited return, in the shape of interest, to 
its members, as the most advisable means 
of raising sufficient capital to meet the 
magnitude of the evil, and at the same 
time not to interfere with the independ- 
ence of the class sought to be benefited.” 

Tae Law oF Morrmain.—The report 
of the select committee of the House of 
Commons on the law of mortmain, ap- 
pointed last session upon the motion of 
Lord John Manners, has just been printed. 
The opinion of the committee is contained 
in the following passage, the concluding 
oneintheir report :—* Although yourcom- 
mittee do not feel authorized by the terms 
of reference to report in favour of any 
specific alterations of the laws of mort- 
main, they feel bound to state, from an 
attentive consideration of the evidence 
submitted to them by witnesses whose 
means of information and authority must 
be held to be great, that the operation of 
the laws is most unsatisfactory, leads to 
doubt, expense, uncertainty, and litiga- 
tion, and frequently defeats good and pious 
purposes, which the present aspect of the 
country would induce all men to wish ful- 
filled; while, from the existing facilities 
for evasion, they cannot be regarded as 
serving the main purpose for which they 
are supposed to be maintained, by se- 
curing the heirfrom the unexpected ali- 
enation of property to which he might 
reasonably have hoped to succeed.” 

NORFOLK, 

The new church of St. Mark, Laken- 
ham, has been consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. the Dean, from 
2 Chron. v. 18. ‘The collection at the 
offertory amounted to 123/ 4s. 8d. a 
bulky proportion of which was in copper 
coin, thus showing the zealous good will 
of the poorer as well as the more affluent 
class of those present, towards the good 
work then wrought. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The interior of the fine old church of 
Morpeth has lately been much improved 
in appearance by the removal of the 
masses of paint and whitewash with 
which successive generations of barba- 
rous churehwardens had defaced the pil- 
lars, arches, and windows. The walls of 
the new church in Morpeth are rising 
rapidly.— Durham Advertiser. 
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The Duke of Northumberland has given 
10, in addition to his former donation of 
301, towards the repairs of Bellingham 
Church. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

The new church of St. John Baptist, 
Leen Side, Nottingham, was consecrated 
on Tuesday, the 12th, by the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. A collection amounting to 
131/, 10s, 7d. was made. The cost of the 
building, including sites and extras, is 
about 4,400/. There are open sittings for 
S00 persons, 

Cuurcn Rates.—The parish of Len- 
ton has been again agitated by the church 
rate question. Ata vestry meeting held, the 
Rev. Geo. Browne in the chair, a rate of 
14d. in the pound was proposed to defray 
the necessary expenses of Divine worship. 
The rate was opposed and a poll de- 
manded, which closed with the following 
result:—for the rate, 284; against it, 
417; majority against the rate, 133,— 
Nottingham Journal. 

Pusiic Barrisms.— Attention is being 
drawn by the Vicar of St. Mary’s to the 
importance of bringing children to the 
font to be publicly baptized in the man- 
ner prescribed by our truly Scriptural 
Church for that purpose—a practice which 
has been so much neglected in this and 
other large towns. For the purpose of 
reviving so excellent a custom, public 
baptisms are held in the parish church on 
the second Sunday inevery month, during 
the afternoon service, and on Sunday last 
(being the third time the public adminis- 
tration has taken place), thirty-one per- 
sons, adult and infant, were baptized by 
the worthy Vicar, making, together with 
those on the former occasions, a total of 
seventy-five who have thus been par- 
takers of that holy sacrament in the face 
of the Church,— Nottingham Journal, 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

Dr. Dalton, of Manchester, has be- 
queathed a sum of two or three thousand 
pounds to found a professorship of che- 
mistry at Oxford. Dr. Dalton, who was 
a member of the Society of Friends, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the University a few years ago. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

It was the venerable Bishop of Bath and 
Wells who first adopted the plan of allot- 
ting small portions of land to labourers, 
which system has gradually spread to 
almost every quarter of the empire. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Lichfield Diocesan Church Exten- 

sion Socicty has, during the ten years of 
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its existence, been instrumental in the 
erection of sixty-two new churches, and 
the increase of accommodation in ninety- 
six old ones. 

The Queen Dowager has transmitted 
the sum of 20/. in aid of the fund for re- 
building the ancient parish church of 
Bednell. 

The population of the parish of Kings- 
winford, having, by recent openings of 
mines, increased to nearly 24,000, and 
church accommodation having become 
lamentably deficient, the rector, Dr. Pen- 
fold, by the aid of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, has divided the parish into six 
districts, and it is intended each shall 
have its church, (there are now three,) 
its parsonage house, resident minister, 
and national schools. Lady Ward has 
laid the first stone of one church in the 
new district of Brockmoor. The funds 
for building have been obtained from the 
church building societies, with 250/. from 
the gift of 40001. from Sir Robert Peel, 
und with nearly 6002 in subscriptions. 
All the sittings are to be free. ‘The 
site and two acres for achurchyard were 
given by the trustees of the late Earl of 
Dudley, and a sufficientsum from Lord 
Ward to enable the ecclesiastical com- 
sioners to build the parsonage. Grants of 
6000. have been obtained from the Com- 
mittee of Council, and National Society, 
for the schools, the site for which has 
been purchased and given by the rector. 

SUFFOLK. : 

The treasurers of the charity for the 
Relief of poor Widows and Orphans of 
Clergymen in Saffolk, have received a 
legacy of 10001 from the executors of 
the Rev. Frederick ileary Turnor Barn- 
well, late of this town. He made also the 
same liberal bequest to several other 
charitable institutions.—Bury Herald. 

SURREY. 

‘Tut CONSECRATION OF CAMBERWELL 
Cuurcu.—On Thursday morning, the 
2ist, the Lord Bishop of Winchester con- 
secrated the new parish church of Cam- 
berwell, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of the clergy and the most respectable 
parishioners. ‘The church, which is de- 
dicated to St. Giles, is one of the most 
magnificent ecclesiastical structures in the 
neighbourhood of London. It is built on 
the site of the old church, which was de- 
stroyed by fire early in 1842. 

Cuurcnu Extension IN THE PARISH 
or Lambpetru.—The church now building 
in the Waterloo district of the parish of 
Lambeth is already in a state of consider- 
able advancement. That district of the 
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parish contains upwards of 30,000 inha- 
bitants, and has hitherto possessed only 
one place of worship according to the 
forms of the Established Church. Ser- 
mons have been lately preached in most 
of the churches and chapels of the parish, 
and are about to be preached in all, in 
order to assist the funds intended for this 
object. Liberal contributions have al- 
ready been made, which, however, are 
not found to be quite sufficient for com- 
pleting the whole of the structure; and 
doubts are even entertained at present, 
as to the erection of the tower or steeple, 
till fuuds adequate to the whole expense 
are provided. Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager has given a donation of 50/. to 
this church; and the infant Prince of Wales 
has farther contributed 100/, in right of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, belonging to 
which considerable property is situated in 
this district. This is the eighth district 
church which has been built in the exten- 
sive parish of Lambeth, during the in- 
cumbency of the present rector; besides 
which, four proprietary chapels, which 
were originally built as dissenting chapels, 
have been acquired within the same _pe- 
riod for the service of the Established 
Church, and are now licensed to ministers 
of this church. By these several means, 
additional accommodation in churches 
will have been acquired for the inhabi- 
tants of this increasing parish, to the 
amount of not less than 15,000 persons: 
an addition which, although inadequate to 
the wants of the population, must still be 
considered as an important gain to the 
cause of sound religion aud of the 
Church 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester re- 
cently consecrated Camden Chapel, Cam- 
berwell, of which until recently the Rev. 
H. Melvill, B.D. was minister. 

SUSSEX, 

At a meeting which recently took place 
at Chichester, the very Rev. George 
Chandler, D.C.L., the Dean, expressed a 
hope that he should soon see the cor- 
porate body atthe cathedral in full mu- 
nicipal costume. In consequence of this 
remark a meeting of the corporation took 
place, and it was unanimously agreed that 
the good old practice of attending Divine 
service at the cathedral, on Sundays, 
should be revived. ‘The corporation 
agree to attend for the first time on 
Sunday, December 1, on which day the 
dean has undertaken to preach, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


QUEEN'S CoLLEGE CHAPEL, BirnM1iNG- 
HAM.—QOn the 15th of November, the 
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Lord Bishop of Worcester consecrated 
the Chapel of St. James, erected in con- 
nexion with the Queen’s College of Sur- 
gery in this town, and intended for the 
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Cliffe Pypard, who are located at an in- 
convenient distance from their respective 
parish churches. An ecclesiastical dis- 
trict for the new church will be formed 
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benefit of the students of the institution; out of the above-named parishes, and a 
R a large party of noblemen, clergymen, minister will be appointed to serve the 
and gentlemen, including the medical church by the bishop in the first instance, 
$ officers, professors, and students, of the and the nomination thereto will after- ' 
. establishment, were invited to meet the wards be vested alternately in the incum- | 
u Lord Bishop at breakfast at Dee’s Hotel, — bents of the respective vicarages of Cliffe i 
- previous to the interesting and solemn  Pypard and Broad Hinton. : 
1 services of theday. ‘The Rev. Dr. Warne- wi eitetashtaaeet - F 
3 ford has paid over the sum of 1000/. as = WORUEST' atch , 
" an endowment for the chapel. ‘This rev. 1 he new district church in the far Fo- 
- gentleman, i. the Maseen: of Glnaneine a xe barn 2 u as consecrated by the . 
n and Bristol, has at different times placed =; “ord Bis lop of Hereford, os the Sst Oct. 
0 in the hands of the bishop and archdea- The building is in the form of a cross, t 
we cons, his trustees, no less than 12,000, very plain, and of the old-fashioned style; ; 
of for aiding in building and endowing es walls are built of rubble stone, got in 
Lo churches, erecting school-rooms, and : ie forest, and Etmley Lov ete sat dstone ; 
in school-houses for masters and mistresses, has a small turret, with a bell hung _ 
ct and procuring glebe houses for poor v6 ceo scorer a hold 300 
li- livings in public patronage; each of these pe The Bist “ on Whaeane spat shai ' 
h- various benefactions having hecnentirely wah imecan Sie ol ester vane 
wi unsolicited and spontaneous. — ebureh at Amb ecote, near Stour- | 
" ridge, on Thursday, 7th Nov. 
‘ls, WILTSHIRE, YORKSHIRE. 
e- Devizes.—Mr. Morris, churchwarden Cuurcn Evucation.—The Archbishop 
ed of Devizes, has announced that any person of York has issued a pastoral letter to 
a leaving the church before the celebration the clergy of his diocese on the subject g 
ns, of the Communion service, shall be cited of collections for the extension of educa- 
nes into the Ecclesiastical Court. tion on the principles of the Established gg 
bi- The new church at Broad Town, in church. His Grace states, tbat the rapid 
the the parish of Broad Hinton, is now com- increase of schools which is happily i | 
ns: pleted, and will be very shortly conse- taking place throughout the country, ren- } 
> to erated by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. ders it a matter of pressing and para- i | 
| be This church has been built for the ac- mount importance to the spiritual inter- | | 
the commodation of the inhabitants ofthe out- — ests of the diocese to provide methods su- i | 
the lying portions of the parish of Broad  perior to those which have been hitherto ) 
; Hinton and of the adjoining parish of in use for training teachers of youth. | | 
e- ; 3 
am- _ : 
Lev, oR ee ae a ee : 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
a ; 
lace Since the greater part of this Number was ready to go to press, the Editor has seen 
orge a copy of a book which it would have been desirable to have noticed earlier, had it i | 
ed a sooner come to hand, It is entitled— | 
ov The Foundations of the Spiritual Life drawn from the Book of the Imitation of Jesus : 
this Christ. By. F. Surin I'ranslated from the French, and adapted to the use of ; 
sank the English Church. London: Burns, 1844. 12mo. pp. Ixxii., 252. 
that Whether the Editor and Translator of this book be the same person or not, is uncer- 
ivine tain, but the preface of sixty-one pages is signed, ‘* E. B. P., Vigil of St. James's, 
lavs, 1844.” And in Mr. Burn’s list of books, at the end of the volume, it is stated to be 
ation ** Edited and Adapted to the use ofthe English Church by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D.” 
e on It may be as well to observe here, that this list of seventeen works consists exclusively 
y the of mystical and ascetic writings of Romanists, of which the greater number are in pre- 
paration; among others, the Christian Perfection of the Spanish Jesuit, Rodriguez, and 
the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola himself. The series is to be edited by 
LING- Dr. Pusey, and two other volumes have already appeared. - 
: pa Surin, whose work Dr. Pusey has thought proper to edit, and adapt “‘ for the use of 


the English Church,” was also a Jesuit, and his book is stated to have been written q 
during his confinement for insanity. Its merits or demerits it is not now intended to 
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discuss. The object of this notice is the preface, in which Dr. Pusey states, that 
‘* ascetic practice is not only the natural expression and embodying of our knowledge 
of the * infection of our nature,’ but inseparable from any deep sense of it.” —p. ix. 

Dr. Pusey also takes an opportunity of retracting the language in which he had for- 
merly spoken (as the writer supposes) of Alphonsus Liguori: : 


The Editor would take this opportunity of saying, that nothing was ever further 
from his intention than criticising any whom he knew to be saints of God. In any- 
thing he ever said, he was following, he hopes, authority, or regarding words only in 
themselves, or in what seemed their natural or unavoidable effect on ordinary minds, 
such as his own, quite abstractedly from those who used them.’’—p. viii. note. 

Dr. Pusey also says that he “ is glad to take this oceasion of expressing his sense of 
the considerateness of the article on Confession in the British Critic, (No. 66,) and of 


the great value of the practical hints, and temperate and thoughtful cautions, in Mr. 
Ward’s recent book,” &e. And adds that — 


** However there were in the British Critic statements which he could not go along 
with, or which at times (as he understood them) gave him pain, he could not but see 
that there was amoral depth about the writers of the articles which gave most offence, to 
which he had himself no claim ; be could not but, on that ground, feel more sympathy 
with their writings generally, than with those of others, with whom negatively, as to 
one extensive practice in the Roman church, he was more agreed ; he could not but 
respect them deeply as much superior to himself; and he felt satisfied that they were 
an important element in the present restoration of our church, and an instrument in the 
hands of its Lord. ‘To Him, therefore, who alone can guide her amidst her present 
perils, he cheerfully committed the result, and would rather, to any extent, have been 
misunderstood in the one way, than have been supposed to undervalue what, amid what- 
ever differences, he highly estimated. Especially we seem very mainly indebted to 
those writers for a more humble tone as to our own church, which must be the very 
conditiou and basis of all solid restoration.” —pp. lv. Ivil., note. 


Dr. Pusey also informs his readers that ** Mr. Newman's Sermons furnish a most 
wonderful body of instruction to any who have to guide souls,” &e. 

How far Dr. Pusey is a proper judge of what may be fit for the guidance of souls 
may be gathered from ‘the following passage in his pret ice i— 


‘ Doubtless, the advanced become a rule to themselves, and the Holy Spirit is so 
present to their souls, that Divine contemplation is the element they breathe, devotion 
their bodily sustenance ; temptations of the flesh absolutely disappear ; the very dis- 
cernment of what they eat or drink is through habitual mortification lost ; what is 
bitter becomes sweet through memory of “the gall ;” suffering with Christ becomes 
their very craving; humiliation their joy, praise their confusion.”"—p. xi. 


On which he adds the following note :— 


* The above are in part the characteristics of the saintly character; the love of humi- 
liations and sufferings being found in all, out of desire of conformity to our Lord, (e.g., 
witness the saying of St. Theresa, ‘ Suffer or die;’ or St. Catherine of Sienna, ¢ I de- 
sire, Lord, to live here always conformed unto Thy Passion, and to find pain and 
suffering my repose and delight;’ St. Philip Neri, £ Increase my pains, but inerease 
my patience,’ a prayer also of the Ven, John of Avila.) In part they have been special 
gifts; as temptations of the flesh were suddenly, at once, removed from St. Francis and 
St. Thomas Aquinas; St. Peter of Alcantara lost the power of distinguishing food ; 
St. Thomas Aquinas often knew not what he had eaten; St. Catherine of Sienna lived 
for a length of time on no food but the Holy Eucharist.”—pp. xi. xii., note. 

Occasion will probably arise for noticing this volume and the rest of the series 
hereafter. The above will suffice to shew the active part Dr. Pusey is taking at pre- 
sent in Mr. Newman’s work of Romanizing the church, and his desire that his con- 
currence with Mr. Newman, Mr. Ward, and the British Critic, should be known. 


M. A.’s note has been forwarded to the gentleman to whom he wished to have the 
contents communicated, 


Inceptor should communicate his observations privately to the persons concerned, if 
he thinks the present system requires correction. 


The Editor must remind correspondents that he cannot undertake to return papers 
and letters submitted to him for insertion. 
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Evil Speaking, on the liberty of, 641 

F. K., on Ecclesiastical Laws, 643 

Germany, letters from, No. 1, 50; No. 2, 163; 
No. 3, 525 

Gloucester and Bristol, Lord Bishop of, letter 
from, to the Editor, 629 

Griffith, Rev. J., on the peculiarities of Cul- 
deism, 631 

i igiology, Modern, No. 1, 477; No. 2,597 

Hi: irington, Rev. E. C., on Papal Exactions in 
Brit in, 40 

Hie rurgis 1 Anglicana, J. C. Robertson on, 283 

ee , Remarks on Romans, ix. 3, 170 

WwW -, on the Dark Ages, 302 
; W. on the Suppression of Monasteries, 156 
L, abours of the Early Missionaries in America; 
* Rhode Island,” 'E. H. on, 357 


thouring C lasees.can the Clergy help them ? 52 
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SPONDENCE, AND POETRY. 


Letters from Germany, No. 1, 50; No. 2, 168 
No. 3, 525 

Lives of the Saints, S. R. B. on, 166 

Liturgical Queries, 405 

Lunatics, the modified responsibility of Pres - 
byter on, 302, 519 

Mars Quirinus, Rev. W. B. Winning on, 659 

Mesmerism and Phrenology, M. R. on, 300 

Missionaries in America, labours of the e arly, 
J. H. on, 237, 367; New England, 127; 
Rhode Island, 357, 494; North Carolina, 619 

Monasterivs, J. W. on the suppression of, 156 

M. R. on Mesmerism and Phrenology, 300 

Nag’s Head Controversy, Contentus on the, 39 

Palmer, Mr., his evasion of the declaration 
against Transubstantiation, Rev. C. R. 
Elrington, D. 1)., on, 517 

Papal E -Xactions in Britain, Image worship 
and relics, No. xxviii., 40 

Peculiarities of Culdeism, 1. 148, 249, 292, 637 

Pereira de Figneivedo, Antonio, some account 
of the “ Tentativa Theologica” of, 967 

Presbyter on the modified responsibility of 
Lunatics, 302, 519 

Pro Jure Impressoris, on the Liberty of Evil 
Speaking, 641 

Queries, Credence Tables, &e., 999, 643 

Religious advertisements, Bb. on, 637 

Robertson, J. C.,on Hierurgia Anglicana, 285 

Romans, ix, 3, remarks on, 170 

Rome, Rev. W. B. Winning on the early 
language of, 47 

Romish Tendencies, S. S. C. on, 46 

Sacrep Porernry, 36 
The Vow and the Blessing at a Child's Bap- 

tiem, 36, 282 

Secondary Punishment, Serus on, 598 

Sees of Exeter and Cornwall, on the antiquity 
of, with some historical notices of the Chap- 
ter of Exeter, and of the other Cathedral 
Functionaries, 117 

Serus, on Secondary Punishment, 308 

Servius Tullius, Rev. W. B. Winning on, 297 

S. R. B. on Lives of the Saints, 166 

S. S. C. on Romish Tendencies, 46 

Tanaquil or Cecilia, Rev. W. B. Winning on, 
160 a 

Tarquinius Superbus, Rev. W. B. Winning 
on, 527 


W.c. T.. on the Peculiarities of Culdeiam, 


} 40, 202 
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Winning, Rev. W. B., on the early language 
of Rome, 47; Tanaquil or Cecila, 160; 
on Servius Tullius, 297; on Baal Shali- 
shah, or Mars Triformis, 401; on Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, 527; on Mars Quirinus, 
639 

Antiquities, &c,. 

Notes of a Sermon by Grindal, 35 
Preferment, on the disposal of higher 
Church, 270 
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AnTIQUITIES—continued. 

The Oxford Constitutions of Stephen Lang- 
ton, Cardinal and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with a summary prefixed to each 
Constitution, by John W. White, 27, 139, 
259, 393, D14 

An Historical Inquiry respecting the parti- 
cular system of Musical Notation used by 
St. Gregory, tor the Chant of his Anti- 
phonary, 376 


DOCUMENTS. 


Acts or Partiamenrt passed last Session : 
An Act concerning Banns and Marriages in 
certain District Churches or Chapels, 437 
An Act to Expliin and Amend an Act for 
making better Provision tor the Spiritual 
care of Populous Parishes, 335 
An Act for better Regulating the Offices of 
Lecturers and Parish Clerks, 331 
An Act for Marriages in Ireland, and for Re- 
gistering such Marriages, 550 
An Act to Secure the Terms on which Grants 
are made by her Majesty out of the Parlia- 
mentary Grant for the Education of the 
Poor; and to Explain the Act of the 5th 
year of the present reign of her Majesty, for 
the Conveyance of Sites for Schools, 548 
An Act to suspend, until the 31st day of De- 
cember, 1847, the Operation of the New 
Arrangement of Dioceses, so far as it affects 
the existing Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions, 
and for obtaining Returns from, and the 
Inspection of, the Registries of such Juris- 
dictions, 338 
Bishopric of New Brunswick, Statement of the 
Archbishops and Bishops relating to, 201 
Church Consecration, Parliamentary Return 
for the last three years of the total amount 
paid for, throughout the United Kingdom, 
83 
Church Endowment Act, Table of new Dis- 
tricts constituted under the new, 547 
Church Discipline Act, Important Proceeding 
under the; Bishop of Exeter's Judgment in 
the Case of the Rev. James Frederick Todd, 
for the omission of certain words of one of 
the Prayers in the office of burial, 328 
Church Offerings at Shepton Mallet, rules for 
the disposal of, 201 
Churehwardens, Archdeacon Thorpe’s address 
to, on their duties, 325 
Churches and Chapels, Incorporated Society 
for promoting the enlargement, building, 
and repairing of, Transactions of, 79, 185, 
390 
Circular Letter from the Pope, 197 
College of St. Columba, first visitation of the 
Lord Primate of all Ireland to, 418 
Cottage Gardens, Rules for the observance of 
the Tenants of the Shotover cottage gardens, 
and letter trom G. V. Drury on, 90 
Confirmations at Norwich, 83 


Dissenting Meeting House Bill, the, 77 

Ecclesiastical Commission, order in council 
constituting a new district out of the parish 
of Ruabon, Denbighshire, 440 

Ecelesi:stical Commissioners’ annual report for 
Ireland, for the year ending August Ist, 
1843, 67 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, Par- 
liamentary return of all benefices and 
churches augmented, up to the Ist of May, 
1844, 193 

Ember Days, 422 

Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving on the birth 
of a Prince, 442 

Grant, Dr., speech at the Plymouth branch of 
the S. P.C. K. and the S. P.G. F. P., 
189 

Ireland, annual report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for, to the Lord Lieutenant, 
for the year ending the Ist of August, 
1843, 67 

Ireland, revenue of the Church of, parliamen- 
tary return, 71 


Law :— 


Alleged assault in the Church of Walsoken, 
Worth v. Bluck, Terrington, and two 
others, 330 

Arches Court, the office of the Judge pro- 
moted by Titchmarsh against Chapman, 
under the Church Discipline Act ; sen- 
tence of Sir H. Jenner Fust, 89 

Arches Court, the Burial Question ; the office 
of the Judge promoted by Nurse against 
Rev. W. H. Henslowe, 436 

Church Rates : appeal case, House of Lords, 
Pigott v. Bearblock and another, before 
the judicial committee of the privy counc!!; 
Lord Brougham’s judgment, &6 

Consistory Court of Ely, before the Chancel- 
lor and his Assessor ; the Round Church, 
Cambridge ; Litchfield and Stearn v. 
Faulkner, Clerk, 204 

Court of Chancery, Dean and Chapter of Ely 
v. Bliss, 86 

Court of Exchequer, Winter v. Rev. Dr. 
Dibdin, 89; the Queen’s Chaplains pri- 
vileged from arrest 
loucester Assizes, Tithes, 
others, v. Oliver, Clerk, 433 
on Resilence, 331 
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Law—continued. 

Queen’s Bench, Westminster, the Queen v. 
the Rev. William Moseley, Master ot 
Hospital and Free Grammar School at 
Etwall, Derbyshire, 87 

Shore, Rev. J., case of ; decision, 43] 

Lecturers and Parish Clerks, an Act tor better 

regulating the offices of, 351 

Lecds Vicarage Act, 441 

London, Bishop of, his speech on the Dissent- 
ers’ Chapels Bill, 211 

London, Bishop of, Letter addressed by, to the 

Rural Deans of his diocese; and rules for the 

regulations of ruridecanal chapters in the 

diocese of London, 180 

New Churches: Twenty-fourth annual report 
of her Majesty’s commissioners for build 

new churches, 423 

Newfoundland, Bishop of, Letter addressed by, 
to the Provost and Fellows of Queen's Ccl- 
lege, Oxford, and the other contributors to 
the fund for Ecclesiastical purposes in New- 

foundland, 73 

New York, Letter from the Bishop of Ver- 
mont to the Right Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, 

Bishop of the diocese, 75 

Offertory, the correspondence between Mr, 

Walter and the Bishop of Oxtord, and the 

Rev. A. Cameron, P. C. of Hurst, Berks, 

case, aud opinion of Dr. Addams, 682 

Oxford: the divinity exercises and degree ; 
circular, 182 

Provision for Spiritual care ply sage parishes, 
Act to explain, &ce., an Act for, 335. 
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Rent Charge, rating of, form of petition to 
Parhament recarding, 79 

Revenue of the Chureh of Ireland, return to 
an order of the Llouse of ¢ ommons, 71 

Sacramental Wine, opinion of G. Henderson, 
Esq., on the liabilty of parishes to supply, 
14 

Schools, conveyance of sites for, an Act to se- 
cure the terms, 548 

Scottish Episcopal Chureh Society, 189 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
proceedings of, SO, 187; report of the Fo- 
regn Translation Committee for the veat 
1844, 412 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, letter addressed to the secve- 
turies of associations, 185 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ini 
Foreign Parts, proceedings of, 410, 6Y1 

Society for Promoting the Employment of 
additional Curates in populous places, 82, 
410 

St. David's, Bishop of, Speech in the House 
of Lords, on the union of the sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor, 71 

Tithe Apportionment, Romney Marsh: Ap- 
pledore appeal to the board, 191 

Tithe Commutation, Parliamentary return 
from the Ist of January to the Ist of July, 
Is44, 440 

Wellington, Duke of, his speech on the union 
of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 202 

Winchester, Archdeaconry of, Chureh statis- 
tics, from Archdeacon Hare's Charge, 329 


MISCELLANEA, 


Armagh, Lord Archbishopof: Charge delivered 
at his Visitation in September, 1844, 659 
Conference of Prussian Ministers at Berlin, 

318 
Curates’ Society, Additional : aSummary of its 
recent Operations, 520 
Dublin University : Mr Wyse’s Motion, 666 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of: Corres- 
pondence between his lordship and Henry 
Hallam, Esq., on a Passage in his ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe,” 312 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of: [extract 
from a Charge delivered at his Visitation in 
August and September, 1844, 5:54 
look, Rev. Dr.: Letters sent to the Members 
of Convocation on the Nomination of the 
Vice-Chancellor, 539 
Nomination of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
536 


Oakley, Rev. Frederick ; letter to a Roman- 
catholic Friend ; his reasons? for not joining 
the Romish Communion, 676 

Poor Law Guardians: important letter from 
the Poor Law Commissioners ; Lord Den 
mon’s Judgment appended to it, for the 
information of guardians and parish officers 
in the unions of England and Wales, 322 

fomish Proselytizing, 674 

sees of St. Asaph and Bangor: address from 
the Bath Church of England Lay Associa- 
tion to the Bishop of Salisbury, 316 

St. Murgaret’s Church, Westminster: letter 
to the inhabitants of that parish on its pro- 
posed destruction, by William Bardwell, 
Esq, 179 ; 

Wadham Coll ee, and the Contest at Oxford 

tor the Vice-C hancellorship, Correspondence, 
540 
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REVIEWS. 


Abbey Chureh; or, Self-control and Self- 
conceit, 408 
Amy Herbert, edited by Rev. W. Sewell, 
410 
Arnold, Rev. T. K.: an examination of the 
Rev. F. Close’s reply to remarks upon his 
“Church Architecture Scripturally Con- 
sidered,” 533 
Arnold, Rev. T. K.: remarks on the Rev. F. 
Close’s “ Church Architecture Scripturally 
Considered ,”’ 60 
A Voice from Rome, 177 
Balmain, W. H.: Lessons on Chemistry, 655 
Bartlett, W. H.: Walks about the City and 
Environs of Jerusalem, 61 
Bickersteth, Rev. E.: the Promised Glory 
of the Church of Christ, 57 
Bingham, Rev. R., jun.: Immanuel ; or, God 
with us, 57 
Birks, Rev. T. R.: the Four Prophetic Em- 
pires, and the Kingdom of Messiah, 408 
Rirth-day (The), 410 
Book of Symbols (The) ; or a Series of Essays, 
Illustrative and Explanatory of Ancient and 
Moral Precepts, 61 
Bowdier, Rev. I’. : Sermons on the Privileges, 
Responsibilities, and Duties of Members of 
the Gospel Covenant, 656 
Bowman, Henry: the Ecclesiastienl Architec- 
ture of Great Britain from the Conquest to 
the Reformation, 653 
Bridges, Rev. C,, Sacramental Instruction, 410 
Burns's Magazine for the Young, 62 
Churches in Yorkshire, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 655 
Churne, William: Hope of the Katzehopts, 
Sli 
Courtenay, Rev. R.: the Future States ; their 
Evidences and Nature Considered, 173 
Distant Hills, the, 62 
Dobbin, Orlando, LL.B.: Dominici Diodati 
de Christo Greece Loquente Exercitatio, &e. 
62 
Domestic Scenes in Greenland and Iceland, 62 
Dunstan, H. P.: the Reflections on Eternity, 
of Jeremiah Drexelius 176 
Dyce, Rev. W.: Theory of the Fine Arts, 311 
Edmonstone, Sir A. Bart.: Christian Gen- 
tleman’s Daily Walk, 61 
First Voyage of Rodolph the Voyager, 61 
Follow me; or, Lost and Found, by C. E. H., 
3809 
Gilly, Rev. W. S., D.D., Vigilantius and his 
Times, 5O8 
Gresley, Rev. W.: Henri de Clermont ; or, 
the Royalists of La Vendée, 409 
Halliwell, J. O.: Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, and Ancient Customs, from the 14th 
Century, 658 
Harington, Rev. E. C. : the Object, Impor- 
tance, and Antiquity of the Rite of Consecra- 
tion of Churches, 176 
Hill, James: the Choral Service, as used in 
the Parish Church of Leeds, 658 


Hope,  ? Esq., M.P.: 


Lissays, 532 


Ketley, Rev. Joseph : the Two Liturgies, a.p. 
1549, and a.p. 1552, with other Docu- 
ments, set forth by Authority in the reign of 
King Edward VI., 531 

Kennaway, the Rev. C. E.: Consolatio ; or, 
Comfort for the Afflicted, 312 

Lives of the English Saints, 59 

Maskell, Rev. W.: Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of England, according to the Uses of 
Sarum, Bangor, York, Hereford, and the 


| Modern Roman Liturgy, 311 


Mill, Rev. W. H., D.D.: Five Sermons on 

| the Temptations of Christ in the Wilderness, 
55 

| Miller, Rev. Geo., D.D.: the Present Crisis 

| of the Church of Ireland considered, 658 
Montgomery, Rev. R.: the Gospel before 

the Age; or, Christ with Nicodemus, 175 

, Miller, C. O.; Introduction to a Scientific 
System of Mythology, 310 

Nixon, F. R., D.D., Bishop of Tasmania : 
Lectures, Historical, Doctrinal, and: Practi- 
eal, on the Catechism of the Church of 
England, 657 

Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, 656 

Order of the Administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, according to the use of the Church 
of Scotland, 309 

Price, Uvedale, Complete Communion Service 
in the Key of C, with the lesser third, 658 

Primitive Church in its Episcopacy, &c., 56 

Radcliffe, Rev. John : Confession of our Chris- 
tian Faith, commonly called the Creed of St. 
Athanasius, 407 

Rimbault, Edward F.: Collection of Cathedral 
Music, by the great English Masters, 653 

Robertson, Rev. J. C.: How shall we Con- 
foria to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land ? 654 

Seasons, the, from the German of Fouqué, 177 

Selons, H. C.: Series of Illustrations of Sin- 
tram and his Companions, 311 

Sewell, Rev. W.: Christian Politics, 530 

Surin F,: the Foundations of the Spiritual 
Life drawn from the Book of the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ, with a Preface, by Dr. 
Pusey, 715 

Taylor, Rev. C.: Margaret; or, the Pearl, 
310 

Todd, Rev. W. G. : Church of St. Patrick, 
176 

Trench, Rev. Richard C., M.A. : Exposition 
of the Serm on on the Mount, 172 

Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales, 656 

Upton’s Phystoglyphies, 644 

Warter, Rev. J. W., D.D.: Plain Pricetical 
Sermons, 59 

White, J. W., Esq. : the Constitutions of Otho- 
bon, 62 

Wilberforce, Ven, Samuel: Sermons, 310 

Wild Love, 4nd other Tales, from the Germna 
of De la Motte Fouqueé, 409 

Wilkinson, Rey. M.: Sketches of Christianity 
in North India, 405 

Wyatt, Rey Geo. : Lachrymae Feclesia, 480 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aubrey de Vere; Search after Proserpine, 63 

Contirmation and Communion, 177 

Conybeare, Rev. W. S.: Sermons at White 
hall, 178 

Day Hours of the Church, Part 1., 177 

Devotions for Morning and Evening of every 
Day in the Week, 178 ; 

Flower, W. B.: Sunday Evening’s Musings, 63 

Four Seasons, the, 177 

Hope, A. J. B., M.P.: Poems, 63 

Hymns for the Sick, 63 

Kennedy, C, R., Foems, original and trans- 
lated, 63 

Lee, Mrs. : Elements of Natural History, 179 

Manning, Venerable Archdeacon: VPenitents 
and Saints, a Sermon, 178 

Marriott, Rev. C.: Sermons preached before 
the Universities, 178 


Marsh, Rev. E. G.. Essays on some of the 
Prophecies in Holy Scripture, 178 

Miller, Rev. E.: Sermons, 178 

Milnes, R. M. : Pala Leaves, 63 

Montague, M.: Seven Penitential Psalms, 63 

Patmore, C. : Poems, 63 

Ryder, 11. 1).: Poemata Lyrica Versu Latino 
rimante Seripta, 63 

Sacred History of the Old Testament, 179 

Schmidt’s Bible History for Children, 170 

Short and Simple Prayers for Children, 179 

Tuson, Rev. F. E.: Sermons designed chietly 
tor Parochial and Family uae, 178 

Ward, Rev. R. : Sermons, 178 

Watson, R. —: Pastor preparing his Flock 
for Confirmation ; four Lectures, 177 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Aberdeen, the Bishop of, Visitation, 356 

Allotments for the Poor, 712 

Amblecote New Church, consecrated by the 
Bishop of Worcester, 715 

Andover Church, opening of, 351 

Anonymous Donation ot S000 sent to the 
Bishop of London for the erection of a 
Church in the Metropolis, 471 

Anonymous Donation to the Chureh-Building 
and Additional Curates Societies, 711 

Ashton-under-Lyne, laying the first stone of 
anew church, 592 

Aylesbury Church, donations for the restora- 
tion of, 347 

Aylesbury Church School, 589 


Haptism, Poor-Law Commissioners on, 591 

Daptism, public importance of, 713 

Barnstaple New Church building by subserip 
tion, 348 

Barnstaple, a new district parish for eecle- 
siastical purposes formed in, 590 

Bath Parochial Association in aid of the 
S.P.G.F.P., formation of, 114. 

Bath, Thomas-street Chapel, re-opening of, 
DAY 

Beaufoy Scholarship established, 712 

Bedford, new parish church to be erected in, 
466 

Bedford, new church urgently required at, S80 

Bednall New Church, laying the first stone, 
72 

Bedw in, Crreat, ecclesiastical district assigned 
to the new chureh of St. Nicholas, 473 

Liieston New (| urch, consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, 472 


Bellingham Chureh, donations towards repairs 
of, 713 

Betron’s Charity, the Lord Chancellor's judg - 
ment continmed, 232 

Bewdley, Far Forest Church, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Hereford, 715 

Digge, Messrs., of Newcastle - upon -Tyne, 
their munificent gilt towards the endow- 
ment of a church at Shotley Bridge, 471 

Birmingham, consecration of St. Stephen's 
Church, 354 

jirmingham, St. Andrew's Church, laying 
the first stone, 354 

Birmingham, new churches in, 354 

Birmingham Church-Building Society, Miss 
Taylor's donations to, 114 

Birmingham, Queen’s College, first anoual 
meeting of the Governors and Council of, 
755 

Births, 108, 227, 346, 464, 587, 706. 

Bonham, Mr., conversion of, from the Romish 
Church, 596 

Boydell, Mr. F., appointed principal registrar 
of the diocese of Chester and Manchester, 
466 

Bradtord Church Institution, first aonual 
meeting, 236 

Bramshaw Chureh, a gallery on a larger scale 
to be reconstructed in, 205 


Hridport, opening of the new church at 
Swyre, 467 

Lrimington, the chapelry separated from the 
parish of Chest rfield, 708 

Brighton Chureh Rate, 254 

Dristol, St. Mary KRedeliffe Chureh, aumount 
ubseribed fur the restoration of, 468 
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Bristol, Christ Church, Clifton Park, con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, 591 

Bristol Meeting for raising a special fund for 
the erection of ten new churches, 710 

Bristol Church Association, annual meeting, 
709 | 

Broad Town New Church, in the parish of 
Broad Hinton, 715 

Burton-on-Trent New Church 
by the Bishop of Lichfield, 472 

Byker constituted a district of 
Neweastle, 110 


consecrated 


All Saints, 


Camberwell, Mr. Melville's Chapel, 173 ; con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Winchester, 714 

Cambridge, the Round Church, 466 

Cambridge, St. Paul's New Town Chapel, 
consecrated by the Bishop of Ely, 589 

Camden Chapel, Camberwell, consecrated by 
the Bishop of \\ inchester, 714 

Cardigan, sermons in Welsh, preached at 
St. Mary’s, by the Bishop of St. David's, 
475 

Carlisle, Bishop of, his personal visit of all the 
churches and chapels in the Deanery of 
Cumberland, 347 

Chapel Royal, Buckingham Palace, its light- 
ing and ventilation, 712 

Chaplains for Parish Unions, important clause 
in the Poor-Law Bill under this head, 852 

Cheadle Church Rate, 589 

Cheltenham, a new purrish for ecclesiastical 
purposes forming in, 468 

Chester, Bishop, contirmation held by, 708 

Chesterfield, laying the foundation stone of 
the Victoria School, 467 

Chichester, Bishop, the late, bust of, erected 
in the cathedral, 595 

Chichester Cathedral, revival of the attend- 
ance in municipal costume of the corpora- 
tion at, 714 

Christ Church, Blackfriars, Church-Rate, 595 

Church Endowment Bill, 253 

Church Extension in Cheshire, 229 

Church in Jamaica, 116 

Church Rates, Dr. Nicholl on, 115 

Church Schools, recent increase of, 113, 252 

Churches for the poor in Whit chapel, funds 
raised for, 351 

Cinderford, St. John’s New Church, con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, 711 


Cuurcnes Consecraten— 

Amblecote, by the Bishop of Worcester, 715 

Beeston, by the Bishop of Lincoln, 472 

Bewdley Far Forest, by the Beshop of Here- 
ford, 715 

Bethaal Green, St. Matthew, by the Bishop 
of London, 112 

Birmingham, St. Stephen's, 354 

Burton-ou- Trent, ry the Bishop of Lichfield, 
472 

Clitton Park, Christ Church, by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, 591 

Camden Chapel, Camberwell, by the Bishop 
of Winchester, 714 
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Cuurcues Conseckatrev—continued. 

Camberwell, new, by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, 714 

Cambridge, St. Paul’s, New Town, by the 
Bishop of Ely, 589 

Cindertord, St. John's, by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, 71] 

Codford, St. Mary, Wilts., by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, 596 

Cricklade, Eisey, by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, 468 

Dover, St. Mary’s, by the Archbishop ot 
Cinterbury, 593 

Dursley, Lower Carn Chapel, by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, 468 

Ellerker Chapel, by the Bishop of Ripon, 
356 

Elsdon, a Chapel of Ease, by the Bishop of 
Durham, 467 

Farnham, St. John at Hale, by the Bishop 
of Winchester, 711 

Firbank, St. Jonn’s Chapel, by the Bishop 
of Chester, 235 

Frampton Mansel, Chapel of Ease, by the 
Bis lop of Gloucester and Bristol, 711 

Guiseley, Yeadon, by the Bishop of Ripon, 
396 

Halstead, Holy Trinity, by the Bishop of 
London, 591 

Hildenborough, by the Bishop of Rochester, 


231 

Horningsham, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
590 

Hull, St. Mark’s, by the Bishop of Ripon, 
805 


Jedburgh, by the Bishop of Glasgow, 356 

Kensal Green, St. John’s, by the Bishop of 
London, 471 

Knowsley, by the Bishop of Chester, 112 

Lakenham, St. Mark’s, by the Bishop of 
Norwich, 713 

Leen Side, Nottingham, by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, 713 

Little Milton, Thame, by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, 113 

Newton Toney, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
59D 

North Petherton, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
59D 

Queen’s College Chapel, Birmingham, by 
the Bishop of Worcester, 714 

Theydon Bois, by the Bishop of London, 
111 

Tottenham Wood Green, by the Bishop ot 
London, 593 

Trimpley, Holy Trinity, by the Bishop of 
Worcester, 354 

Walpole, St. Peter’s Chapel, by the Bishop 
of Norwich, 593 

Welshpool, by the Bishop of Hereford, 594 

Westbury, Dilton Marsh, 596 

Weston-super-Mare, Uphill, by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, 114 

Westwood, hy the Bishop of Worcester, 354 

Windsor, new district, by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, 228 

Wolverton Station, St. 
Bishop of Lincola, 110 


George, by the 
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Clergy Deceased, 103, 222, 344, 464, 584, 
703 
Clifton new church, a service of Communion 
plate anonymously presented to, 468 
Chifton, Hampden new church, opening of, 
O94 
Codford, St. Mary’s Church, Wilts, restoration 
of, 114 
Codford, St. Mary’s Church, Wilts, conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Salisbury, 596 
Colchester church meetings, 349 — 
Coleridge, Rev. E., public meeting at Wind- 
sor to present an address to, 229 
Collections in aid of the fund for erecting addi- 
tional churches in the metropolis, 113 
Colonial and Foreign, 116 
Combe Bissett Church to be repewed, 235 
Confirmations appointed, 219 
Confirmations held by the Bishop of Oxford, 
110 
Confirmations in Liverpool and its neighbour- 
hood, 112 
Confirmation held by the Bishop of Peter- 
horough in the cathedral, 113 
Confirmation held by the Bishop of Ely at 
Sudbury, 114 
Confirmation held by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter at Ryde, 230 
Consecration of St. Mathew’s, Bethnal Green, 
by the Bishop of London, 112 
Cove and South Hawley Church, 711 
Cricklade, Eisey new church consecrated by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 468 


Dalton, Dr., bequest of, for a Professorship of 
Chemistry at Oxford, 713 

Devonshire, new ecclesiastical districts formed 
in, 590 

Dorsetshire, anniversaries of the Diocesan So- 
cieties for P. C. K. and P. G. F. P., 709 

Dover, re-consecration of St. Mary’s Church by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 593 

Durham, Bishop of, visit to Norwich, 115 

Durham Diocesan Church Building Society, 
grants made by, 229 

Durham Grammar School, opening of the 
new buildings, 591 

Durham, the Prebendaries of, their munifi- 
cence to the university there, 467 

Dursley, Lower Carn Chapel, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 468 

Dwellings of the poor, 712 


Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions, 352 

Edgbaston Church Rate, 473 

E. L.’s anonymous donations to the Church 
Building and Curates’ Aid Society, 471 

Election of churchwardens; important decision 
ziven by the Archdeacon of Gloucester at 
Fis visitation at Bristol, 350 


Ellerker Chapel consecrated by the Bishop of 


Ripon, 356 


Elsdon, consecration of Horsley, as a chapel of 


ease, by the Bishop of Durham, 467 


Events of the month, 109, 228, 347, 466, 588, 


707 


Exeter, Bishop of, commission issued by, at 
Totness, against the Rev. James Shore, under 
the Church Discipline Act, 348 

Exeter, Bishop of, confirmation at Brixham, 
590; at Dartmouth, ib. 

Exeter, Bishop of, Inquiry instituted by 
against Rev. Walter Blunt, 708 : 
Exeter Diocesan Church Building Society, 
donation by an unknown benetactress of 

1000/. to, 110 

Exeter, meeting of the chapter of, on the pro- 
priety of a regular conformity to the rubric, 
708 

Exeter School of Church Music, 708 

Eton College, laying the corner stone of the 
tower of the new buildings, 229 

Eton College, new regulation respecting the 
admission of pupils, 589 


Farnham, new church of St. John at Hale, 
consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester, 
711 

Faversham Church, stained glass window for, 
2350 

Featherstone Church, re-opening of, 475 

Firbank, St. John’s ( heed: consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chester, 235 , 

Fisherton Anger Church, 595 

Foreign and Colonial, 236 

Frampton Mansel, chapel of ease, consecrated 
by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 711 


Gaol Chaplains, important precedent, 595 

Gateshead new church, subscriptions towards, 
110 

Gloucester, opening of St. James’s Schools, 
350 

Gloucester, donation towards the restoration of 
St. Mary de Crypt Church, 710 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, confirma- 
tion held by, at Marshfield, 711 

Gloucester and Bristol diocese, proceedings 
under the Church Discipline Act, 111 

Gloucester and Bristol, the Bishop of, autho- 
rized to appoint two honorary canons, 230 

Gloucester and Lristol, Bishop of, his removal 
to his new palace at Stapleton, 468 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, his hand- 
some donations for church purposes in Bris- 
tol and its neighbourhood, 468 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, vice-presi- 
dent of the society for improving the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes, 591 

Gosport new chapel, 230 

Greenwich Hospital Commissioners, grants for 
church purposeson their estates in Durham, 
591 

Guiseley, Yeadon, new church, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Ripon, 356 


Halstead new church, laying the foundation 
stone, 350 

Halstead new church, fall of the steeple, 230 

Halstead, Holy Trinity Church, consecrated by 
the Bishop of London, 591 

Harlow, circular issued by the vicar to the 
clergy, 408 
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Haverfordwest, St. Mary’s Church, re-opening 
of, 475 

Hereford, St. Nicholas’ Church, 111 

Herne Bay, meeting at, to establish a parochial 
association in aid of the S. P. G. F. P., 469 

Hildenborough, new church, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Rochester, 231 

Holy Cross Church, Binstead, Isle of Wight, 
completion of the restoration of, 230 

Holy Trinity Church in the Forest of Dean, 
additional burial ground consecrated for, 711 

Horningsham, new church, erecting at the ex- 
pense of the Marchionessof Bath, 114; con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Salisbury, 596 

Hospital for Consumption and diseases of the 
chest, 282 

Hull, St. Mark’s Church, consecrated by the 
Bishop of Ripon, 355 


Ilford, Gt., St. Mary’s Hospital, donation 
Communion Service to, 591 

Incorporated Society for the Building of 
Churches, 712 

Islington Association,in aid of the S.P.G. F.P., 
annual meeting, 712 


of 


Jedburgh Chapel, stone pulpit, altar, and sedi- 
lia, presented to, 116; consecrated by the 
Bishop of Glasgow, 356 


Kelly, J. a dissenting minister, a convert to 
the Church, 596 | 

Kensal Green, St. John’s Church consecrated 
by the Bishop of London, 471 

Kensington, new Church erecting at, 113 

Kentish Town, temporary Church of Wood 
at, 471 

Kingsclere, intended new Church endowment 
for, 711; laying the foundation stone, 592 

Kingswinford, the parish divided by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and intended each 
shall have its Church, 714 

Kildwick Church Hate, 236 

Knowsley, new Church, consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chester, 112 

Knoyle, East, Church, an additional Transept 
erecting in, 235 


Lady Hewley’s Charity, 113 

Lakenham, New church of St.Mark’s at, 471; 
Consecrated by the Bishop of Norwich, 713 

Lambeth, new Church in, 596 

Lambeth, Church Extension in the parish of, 
714 

Lecturers and Parish Clerks, Act for better 
regulating, 231 

Leeds, new arrangement of the parish of, 115; 
District Society for the P.G. F. P., grati- 
fying report of, 235 

Leeds, meeting in the neighbourhood of, to 
form parochial associations of the S.P.G.F.P. 
475; proposed new parish of St. Andrews, 
596; the Vicar’s appeal to the Churchmen 
of, relating to the rebuilding of the parish 
Church, 474 

Leen Side, Nottingham, St. John’s new 
Church consecrated by the Bishop ot Lin- 
colu, 713 
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Sutton Church-rate, 713 

Lexden and Stanway new district Church, lay- 
ing the foundation stone, 468 : 

Lichfield, Bishop, the late, personal estatesworn 
under £10,000, 114 

Lichfield, Bishop of, Confirmations held by, 
472; Diocesan Church Extension Socicty, 
714 

Lincoln, Bishop, Confirmations, 472 

Lincolnshire, Saxon Churches in, 470 

Little Milton Church, Thame, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Oxford, 113 

Liverpool Collections in aid of the Church 
Missionary Society, 112; laying the first 
stone of St. Martin’s Schools, 111; of St, 
Barnabas Schools, 468 

Leicester, St. Mary’s Church Rate, 470 

London, the Bishop of, at Chester Cathedral, 
466 ; Confirmations, regulations respecting, 
712 

London Diocesan Board of Education, fourth 
annual meeting, 23¢ 


Louth Church and Spire, restoration of, 112 

Louth, an Architectural Society for Lineola- 
shire established at, 470 

Lullington, laying the first stone of a new 
Church at Colon-in-the-Elms, 467 


Maidstone, Church Extension in, 230 

Market Weston Church, interesting operation 
at, in restoring to a_ perpendicular the north 
wall, 353 

Marriages, 108, 227, 346, 465, 587, 707 

Marriage Celebration Bill, 232 

Marylebone, a new District Parish of St. An- 
drew, out of All Souls’, 593 

Messing Church tower rebuilt at the cost of 
the Rev. R. Eden, 709 

Mormons at Glasgow, 475 

Morpeth, a new Church about to be erected 
at, 234 ; laying the foundation stone, 353 

Morpeth Church, restorations in the old, 713 

Mortmain, the Law of, report of the House of 
Commons, 713 


National Society’s Special Fund, 352 

Neweastle, St. Andrew’s Church, interesting 
remains of antiquity discovered in, 709 

Newfoundland, Bishop of, address presented to 
at Liverpool, 112; Bishopric of, 236; 
Church Ship presented to, by the Rev. R. 
Eden, 349 

Newton Heath Church repaired and enlarged, 
469 

Newton Toney Church consecrated by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, 595 

New Zealand, Church occurrences in, 116 

Northern Church of England School, 469 

North Petherton, St. Peter and St. John, new 
Church consecrated by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, 595 

Norices Tro CoRR ESPONDENTS, 116, 236, 356, 
476, 596, 746 

Nottingham Co-operative Society for Building 
and Endowing Churches, publie meeting 1 
support of, 395; scheme for the division of 
parishes in, agreed upon by the Ecclesiastical 
Commisstoners, 24 
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Nymet Rowland Church, fittings and books of 


the offices presented to, 110 


Ordinations Appointed, 101, 219 
Ordinations, 96, 216, 339, 459, 579, 699 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 96 
Archbishop of York, 96 
Archbishop of Dublin, 699 
Bishop of Carlisle, 579 
Bishop of Chester, 216 
Bishop of Chichester, 96 
Bishop of Down and Connor, 580 
Bishop of Durham, 216 
Bishop of Ely, 96 
Bishop of Exeter, 96, 459 
Bishop of Gibraltar, 341 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 579 
Bishop of Hereford, 96 
Bishop of Kildare, 219 
Bishop of Killaloe, 5&1 
Bishop of Lincoln, 96, 459 
Bishop of Llandaff, 579 
Bishop of London, 96 
Bishop of Meath, 581 
Bishop of Norwich, 339 
Bishop of Oxford, 96 
Bishop of Peterborough, 96, 459 
Bishop of Ripon, 459 
Bishop of Rochester, 699 
Bishop of Salisbury, 96, 459 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, 216 
Bishop of Winchester, 216 
Bishop of Worcester, 339 
Orsett : Rectory-house about to be converted 
into a Diocesan School, 111 
Oxford : intended new Church for the parish 
of St. Ebbe, 114 
Oxford: Restorations and Repairs going on at 
several colleges and chapels, 353 
Oxton, St. John’s Church, opening of, 347 


Peel, Sir Robert, Act for increasing Eccle- 
siastical Benefices, 229 

Pews, locking, illegal, 236 

Plumer, Rev. J., gift of 500/. to the S. P.G.F.P. 
591 

Pontrefact : Meeting in aid of the S.P.G.F.P., 
596 

Poor’s Allotments, report of the advantages of, 
at Wigginton, Herts, 469 

Preferments and Clerical Appointments, 101, 
219, 341, 461, 581, 700 

Public Charities, proposed measure for the 
general regulation of, 113 


Queen Anne’s Bounty, 471 

Queen's Chaplains not liable to Arrest, 113 

Queen’s College Chapel, Birmingham, con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Worcester, 714 

Queen Dowager’s Donation for the Free 
School at Broadmayne, 59; towards the 
rebuilding of Twitchen Church, 467; Gnft 
for the Church in Tubney Wood, 472; 
towards the restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester, 593 ; towards rebuilding 
Hednell Church, 714 

Qucen’s Letter for the distressed manufactur- 

ing population, results, 711 


Queen Dowager’s Donations for Church pure 
poses, 712 


Ramsay, Church-Rate, 592 

Ramsgate, laying the first stone of a new 
Church on Mount Albion, 469 

Registration Act, the proceedings under, 
against a Clergyman, 351 

Kipon, Bishop of, Visitations held by, 474 

Robbery at St. Paul's Chapel, Winchmore 
Hill, 112 

Rochester : Additional Choristers appointed 
for the Cathedral, 231 


Salisbury, Bishop of, Confirmations held by, 
594 
Salisbury Church Union Society, annual 
meeting, 354 
Salisbury Diocese Church Union Society, 
473; Diocesan Church-Building Society, 
Seventh Annual Report, 473; proceeding 
at (Quarterly Meeting, ib. ; Sucrilege at St. 
Thomas’s Church, 235 
Sarum: Annual Visitation of the Dean and 
Chapter, 596 
School, Northern Church of England, for the 
sons of clergymen and gentlemen, meeting at 
Preston for, 230 
Scripture Readers appointed to thirteen dis- 
tricts, 233 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor: Reply of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to an address 
from Wrexham, 116 
Semley Church, increised accommodation in, 
and re opening of, 590 
Sheffield : the Vicar’s plan for the division of 
the parish into twenty-four ecclesiastical 
districts, 356 
Shepton Mallet Church, altar cloth and books 
presented to, 472 
Springfield Church, new stained glass window 
presented to, by the Rector, 111 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
great exertions of, 232 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, annual 
general meeting, 233 
Southwell, laying the foundation-stone of the 
new church, 594 
Sowton, laying the foundation-stone of a new 
church at, 467 
St. Alban’s Church Union, 711 
St. Asaph, Bishop, confirmation held at 
Oswestry by, for the Bishop of Sedor and 
Man, 475 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, Sir. R. Peel's 
speech regarding, 2:46 . ; 
St. Asaph and Bangor, meeting at Mold, 556 
St. Austell and St. Blazey, separation of these 
two livings, 708 
St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, on the Island of Farne, 
restored and re-opened, 591 
St. David’s Cathedral, removal of pews in, 
and repairs and alterations in progress, 116 
St. George’s Hanover-square, two new 


churches erecting in the parish of, 223 


St. Leonard and St. Mary, Bridgenorth, T. 


Whitmore, Esq., beneficence to, 114 
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St. Marylebone Charity, Nationa), and Infant 
Schools, 113 

St. Mary's Church, Marlborough, restoring, 
595 ; re-opening, 596 

St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, near com- 


pletion of, 354; opening of, 711 


lished by, 233 


St. Paul’s School, examination paper pub- 


St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Church Rate, 354 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, meeting of the pa- 


rishioners to take into consideration the 
state of their church, 232, 711 


Stevenson, William, Esq., of Stamford, his 


munificent gift of 92001 for building and 
endowing a church in Deeping Fen, 231 


114 


Stoke Row, Ipsden, new church erecting at, 


Stow-in-the- Wold, meetings of the Clergy of 


the Deanery, in —- of the recom- 


mendation of the Bishop of the Diocese, 


710 


Abbot, C., 707 
Adams, H. G., 109 
Alcock, A. P., 100 
Allen, J., 588 
Alleyne, J. F., 466 
Alleyne, J. F., 707 
Bailey, J. 228 
Bailey, J. H., 466 
Banister, W., 707 
Bateson, W., 707 
Baylee, J., 347 
Benson, J., 466 
Benson, H. B., 347 
Birtwhistle, J. bB 
228 
Lirtwhistle, J. B., 
466 
Bolton, J., 228 
Holton, H., 466 
Boodle, T., 588 
Booth, J. E., 707 
Boyle, J., 466 
Bradshaw, F.S8., 588 
Brown, T. C., 707 
Butler, W., 588 
Cadman, W., 228 
Campbell, C., 589 
Carter, R., S89 
Chadwick, J., 589 
Christmas, H., 228 
Cromwell, G., 466 
Dale, T., 707 
Davies, S., 347 
Dollman, F., 347 
Ely, Dean of, 228 
Kstridge, H. T., 466 
Fardell, J. G., 109 
Fooks, T. B., 347 
Galindo, P. A., 466 
Galindo, P. 7Us 
Goodenough,  Dr., 
347 
Gould, Frederick, 708 
Grithth, E., 708 


TestTiMoniaALs or Resrect to CLerGy :— 


Halls, G., 228 
Harris, R., 109 
Harrison, J, 466 
Hawkes, A., 228 
Hook, Dr., 708 
Hotham, k., 228 
Hughes, H. P., 466 
Hulton, A. H., 446 
Hunt, W., 708 
Hutchinson, W., 466 
Ison, L. 228 

Kent, R., 347 
Lawrell, J., 347 
Macquire, J. H.,109 
Mayne, W. G., 466 
Medley, G. R., 228 
Meredyth, J., 109 
Milton, W., 109 
Morse, Leonard, 228 
Mould, J., 708 
Murphy, E. S., 589 
Nantes, W. H., 466 
Oldrid, J. H., 109 
Parsons E., F., 589 
Percy, W. J., 228 
Powell, W., 110 
Power, J. P., 466 
Power, J., 708 
Queckett, W., 228 
Roberts, Horace, 228 
Scott, J. W., 466 
Shute, W. A., 589 
Sims, W, F., 228 
Smith, A., 347 
Sproule, J. W., 110 
Stubbs, J. K., 110 
Sutcliffe, W.. 466 
Taylor, W., 589 
Thompson,G.H.,228 
Vallance, H., 347 
Williams, )., 466 
Willmott, R. A., 110 
Winter, J., 589 


Wood, J. C.,. 466 
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Suffolk : Charity for the relief of poor widows 
and clergymen, 714 

Suffolk : Meeting of the Court of the Copora- 
tion for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of poor clergymen, 472 

Swanmore new Charch, Droxford, laying the 
foundation stone, 111 : 

Swindon Railway Church, altar-cloth pre- 
sented to, 285 


Tarrant Gunville Church about to be rebuilt, 


Wg 


Terra Cotta Church, near Bolton le Moors, 351 

Theydon Bois new Church, consecrated by 
the Bishop of London, 111 

Thorneford new Chapel, near Kirkley, laying 
the foundation stone, 111 

Thorp-on-the-Hill Church, a gallery erecting 
in, at the eapense of the rector, 470. 

Tileshead Church, proposed to erect a new 
aisle to, 235 

‘Tottenham Wood Green Church, consecrated 
by the Bishop of London, 593 

Trimpley, Holy Trinity Church, consecrated 
by the Bishop of Worcester, 354 

Trinity College, Perth, 206 

Truro, St. Clement’s Church, curious old fresco 
painting discovered in, 590 

Tubney, laying the first stone of the new 
Church of St. Lawrence, 234 

Twigworth, near Gloucester, laying the foun- 
dation stone of the Tower of St. Matthew's 
Church, 111 


University News, 104, 223, 344, 585, 704 
Cambridge, 107, 223, 345, 586, 704 
Durham, 226 
Dublin, 345 
London, University of, resolved to adopt the 

collegiate dress, 282 
Oxford, 104, 223, 344, 585, 704 

Upton-cum-ChalveyChurch, intended enlarge- 

ment of, 228 


Vice-chancellor’s decision on cutting down 
trees in chureh-yards, 708 

Visitations appointed, 219, 461 

Visitation of the Archdeacon of Berks, 110 

Visitation of the Archdeacon of Craven at 
Leeds, 115 

Visitation of the Archdeacon of Coventry, 235 

Visitation of the Bishop of the Diocese at 
Manchester Collegiate Church, 111 

Visitation in Grantham Church, 593 


Wakefield, Meeting to establish an Architec- 
tural Society, 355 

Wallasey Church, new aisle adding to, 590 

\ alpole, new Church at, 47] 

Walpole, St. Peter's Chapel consecrated by 
the Bishop of Norw ich, 593 

Ware, the Vicar of, the Bishop of London, and 
the Churchwardens, correspondence between, 
592 

Wareham, stained glass obituary window 
erected at the Chapel at Grange, 345 
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Warneford, Rev. Dr., additional Donation of ; Wimborne, tithe rentals, 948 


5001. to the Chapel attached to Queen's 
College, Birmingham,715 

Wells Diocesan Training School broken up, 
114 

Welshpool, new Church, consecrated by the 
Bishop of Hereford, 594 

Wenman, Baroness, her gift of land for a par- 
sonage at Sydenham, Oxfordshire, 472 

Westbury, the church and the titheholders, 474 

Westbury, Dilton Marsh new Church, conse- 
cration of, 596 

Westminster Abbey, three prebendal stalls 
vacant in, 470 

Weston-super-Mare, new Church at Uphill, 
consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury, 114 

Westwood, in the parish of Stoneleigh, Chapel 
consecrated at, by the Bishop of Worcester, 
554 

Whatlev, a Church, Parsonage, and Stable, 
building at the expense of 80002, by James 
Fussell, Esq., 353 

White Parish Church, font presented to, by 
Lady Nelson, 114 

Whitkirk, laying the foundation-stone of St. 
James’s Church at Seacroft, 356 

Wiltshire, consecrations in, 473 

Wiltshire Diocesan Church Building Associa- 
tion, quarterly meeting, 235 


Winchester, Bishop of, confirmations held by, 
in Hampshire, 592 

Windsor, new district Church, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Oxford, 228 

Windsor, school erecting in Great Park, at the 
expense of the Queen, 708 

Windsor Parish Church, new organ, donations 
in aid of, 708 

Wolverton Station, near Stony Stratford, new 
Church of St. George the Martyr, conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Lincoln, 110 

Wool, the Chapelry of, proposed to get an 
ecclesiastical district affixed to, 467 

Worcester Church Building Society, quarterly 
meeting, 596 

Worcester Diocesan Board of Education, an- 
nual meeting, 355 

Worcester, enlargement of St. Paul’s Church, 
354 

Worcester Episcopal Floating Chapel, 115 


Yarmouth Parish Church, plan for its im- 
provement, 302 

York, Archbishop of, his pastoral letter on 
chureh education, 715 

York Minster re-opened, 256 

York, Dean of, agreement between the Dean 
and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 474 


r. C. Savill, Printer, 107, St. Martin's Lane 





